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The Changing Theory and Practice of 
Trish Pilgrimage 
by Kathleen Hughes 


Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge 





‘ 


know’, says St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, ‘that if this earthly 
tent of mine is taken down, I get a home from God made by no human 
hands, eternal in the heavens. It makes me sigh, indeed, this longing 
to be under cover of my heavenly habitation . . . to have my mortal 
element absorbed by life. . . . I know that while I reside in the body I am 
away from the Lord. . . .’1 St. Paul is considering the body as a flimsy 
tent, which may at any moment be taken down, and St. Columbanus 
takes up this passage in his eighth sermon on the essential instability, the 
transitory nature of earthly life.2 Here and elsewhere he speaks of life as a 
roadway, where Christians must travel in perpetual pilgrimage as guests 
of the world (hospites mundi), content with a sort of travelling allowance.* 
The same spirit of detachment and urgency infuses much of the hagio- 
graphical: literature: ‘Leave thy fatherland for my sake, and get thee 
out’, “This is not the place of thy resurrection’,® or the wandering scholar 
to Brigid when she asks him to stay a while with her, ‘O nun, I have no 
leisure, for the gates of heaven are open now, and I fear they may be shut 
against me’.® A manuscript kept at Seir in the later Middle Ages was known 
as the ‘Wandering of Ciaran’,’ a title which suggests the typical restless- 
ness of the early Irish saint, constantly moving from place to place, re- 
minding himself that here he had no continuing city. His journeys were 
not well-planned itineraries, determined in advance, he had no definite 
temporal destination; his aim was to live the ascetic life in exile, so he set 
out in pilgrimage for the Lord of the Elements, sometimes even entrusting 
himself to the seas without oars or rudder, like those Irishmen who came 


' to land on the coasts of Cornwall in 891 ‘who had stolen away’, says the 


Saxon chronicler, ‘because they wished for the love of God to be on 
pilgrimage, they cared not whither’.® 

Such desires dominated the practice as well as the theory of the early 
Irish Church, and in the later sixth and seventh centuries theory and 
practice fitted conveniently into the European scene. Europe needed 

1 [I Cor. v. 1-2, 4, 7. Moffatt’s translation. 

2G. S. M. Walker, Sancti Columbani Opera, Dublin 1957, 94-6. 3 Tbid., 86. 

4 W. Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore, Oxford 1890, lines 655 ff. 

5 Ibid., lines 2601, 2064-7 and elsewhere. 6 Tbid., lines 1554-65. 


7 W. Stokes, Martyrology of Oengus, London 1905, go. 
8 C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i.'82, ii. 103-5. 
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missionaries. At the beginning of the period England was still heathen, 
and in Germany, Columbanus and his disciples found men sacrificing to 
Woden; in Merovingian Gaul, nominally Christian, Jonas says that few 
people understood what Christianity meant, a statement whose truth is 
proved by the writings of Gregory of Tours; in Italy Arians and Catholics 
were in dispute. Irish pilgrims were exiles: having renounced the legal 
security afforded at home by their own family groups, they could go any- 
where. They did not need the decent stability afforded by good stone 
buildings, proximity to the royal court or maintenance on a royal manor, 
though they might accept such advantages for a time if they were offered. 
They could eat tree bark and sleep in shepherds’ huts. Their poor legisla- 
tion and unorganised monasticism were an asset, where so much depended 
on individual enterprise. So, although occasionally their ideals might 
degenerate or their asceticism might lead them to dangerous extremes, 
their manner of living was on the whole excellently suited to the needs of 
seventh-century Europe. They were received by Teutonic kings, by noble- 
men such as Eorconwald the Frank or Agilulf the Lombard, by noble- 
women such as Ita and Gertrude.! Pilgrims like Fursey and Columbanus, 
though seeking salvation and solitude, nevertheless became leaders of 
Christianity in an age of expansion. They founded a series of monasteries 
which rapidly became centres of learning, hostels for Irish pilgrims and 
headquarters of evangelistic effort. In so doing, they helped to mould the 
institutions of early medieval Europe. 

About A.D. 600 Irish pilgrims were often quite well received. Laymen 
who wanted to endow monastic foundations were as likely to establish 
houses under a Celtic regime as under a Benedictine or a Caesarian or 
any other.* Some of the bishops were hostile to the Irish, but others, like 
Ansoald of Poitiers, were their friends and allies.* And yet it is clear that 
by the eighth century the continental attitude to pilgrims was changing. 
From the 730s onwards there is a stream of measures—papal letters, 
synodal decrees, royal capitularies—aimed at curtailing and controlling 
the activities of peregrini. Earlier on, when we find Columbanus writing 
with the confidence born of conscious intellectual superiority, Irish 
virtuosity had been admired even by its opponents; but in the Carolingian 


era insults were frequently heaped upon Irish scholars, for their ‘verbose | 


deceptions’, their ‘syllogisms of deceit’, their argumentativeness. Why 
should this change in attitude have come about? 


1 P. Grosjean, Analecta Bollandiana, \xxv (1957), 379-93- 

2 For the variety of monastic rules in Merovingian Gaul see J. O’Carroll, Studies, 
xlii (1953), 407-19. 

3 For references see Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, New York 1929, 
499. The will attributed to Ansoald shows the pilgrim as the religious, leading the 
ascetic life in exile: ‘Maciriolas cellula super amnem Vigennam, quam desertam absque 
cultoribus vel officium redditum inveni, quam postea restaurare et reintegrare fecimus, 
in qua sanctum Dei peregrinum ex genere Scotorum, nomen Romanum (? leg. Ron- 
anum), episcopum cum suis peregrinis constitui rectorem, et institueram ut ipsi pere- 


grini inibidem perseverarent’. For bishop Dido, see P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll., \xxv. 
391-3- 
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THE CHANGING THEORY AND PRACTICE OF IRISH PILGRIMAGE 


The Irish seem to have transmitted their conception of pilgrimage to 
their Anglo-Saxon converts. Bede has many references to ascetic exile 
of the Irish type.1 The same note seems to recur in The Seafarer, where 
the traveller has ‘no mind for the harp, nor for the receiving of rings, nor 
pleasure in women, nor delight in the world’, where he feels that ‘dearer to 
me are the joys of the Lord than this dead life’.2 Bede describes the career 
of bishop Oftfor, ‘the much journeyed’, who had been a monk at Whitby, 
went south to Kent to study under archbishop Theodore, then took the 
road to Rome, quod, eo tempore, magnae virtutis aestimabatur.® It looks as if 
when Bede wrote in 731 the tide of Anglo-Saxon opinion which had once 
been in favour of pilgrimage was already on the turn. Boniface, perhaps 
the greatest missionary of them all, calls himself exul Germanicus in much 
the same way as Columbanus might have done*; yet by the eighth 
century the English conception of pilgrimage was clearly different from 
the Irish. The English seem, in fact, to have had an important influence 
in changing the continental attitude to Irish pilgrims. For the position on 
the continent was radically altered by the Anglo-Saxon missions and by the 
close relations which thereby resulted between the English missionaries, 
the papacy and the Carolingian house. Wandering clergy, whether Irish 
or any other, became an anomaly in the reformed diocesan system which 
Boniface envisaged.® He was anxious to be sure that the clergy officiating 
in his dioceses and in those that he advised held valid orders and sound 
doctrine, with the result that the wind veered more and more against the 
Irish clergy. Moreover, as the century wore on, under Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence the Benedictine Rule ceased to be one of several forms of monasti- 
cism and became the way, par excellence, of monastic life, so that men in the 
Germanic north-east or the Visigothic south-west followed the same 
routine, giving some unity of culture to Charlemagne’s vast domains. The 
traditional ideal of Irish pilgrimage could no longer be accommodated in 
the climate of Benedictine stability. 

Continental complaints against Irish pilgrims probably had some 
justification. The Irish ideal was shaped by men like Columbanus, who 
voluntarily embraced the exile’s life, but there were others upon whom 
pilgrimage was imposed as penance for some sin, either for a limited 
period® or as a life sentence.? Moreover, the Irish secular law tracts 
show that a man could escape certain legal liabilities by setting out on 


1 See D. Whitelock, ‘The Interpretation of the Seafarer’ in The Early Cultures of 
North-West Europe, ed. Sir Cyril Fox and Bruce Dickins, Cambridge 1950, 267. 

2 Tbid., 264-6. 3 H.E., iv. 21; Plummer, i. 255. 

4 ‘In has terras peregrinus processerim’: Walker, Opera, 16. 

5 See Coens, Anal. Boll., xxiii (1955), 482. 

6 This type usually assumes residence in a monastery under discipline, ‘penance in 
the yoke of exile under another abbot’ (seventh-century Penitential of Cummean, i. 12). 
The Penitential of Columbanus in certain cases requires a testimonial from the bishop 
or priest who has had charge of the penitent, upon his return to his own country 
(Walker, Opera, 172). 

7 The man who commits murder after becoming a monk ‘shall die unto the world 
with perpetual pilgrimage’ (Pen. Gummean, iv. 6). 
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pilgrimage,’ so there may well have been irresponsible and undesirable 
elements among Irish exiles. 

During the ninth century Irishmen continued to pour into Gaul, but 
they were no longer free to wander, for the Benedictine Rule suppressed 
the gyrovagus and the diocesan system curtailed the activities of the bishop 
with Irish orders. Now they came either on a Roman-style pilgrimage 
ad limina, or they settled for long periods under patronage in some fixed 
residence, or they stayed in the Irish hospices founded for their support— 
hospices which Carolingian legislation attempted to maintain in efficient 
working order so that the pilgrims need not be a drain on diocesan 
funds.? Sometimes an Irishman’s wit and scholarship would be welcomed 
by a Frankish bishop, to add lustre to his entourage, as Sedulius Scottus 
was welcomed at Liége with his learning and piety and levity; or Irish- 
men travelling home from Rome with fine vestments and a splendid 
library might be persuaded to stay with their treasures, as Marcus and 
Moengal were by the monks of St. Gall. There were all the anonymous 
Irishmen living and working in continental scriptoria, leaving their 
manuscripts so that, for example, the Irish-speaking monks at the monas- 
tery of St. Paul in Carinthia, might read of the oratory at Tuaim Inbhir 
and remember the leafy woods and green plain of Meath. There must 
have been many undistinguished poor pilgrims, like those who wrote 
begging letters to the bishop of Liége. Though the Irishman on the 
continent might still be an exile, he was no longer an exile in the sense of 
Columbanus or Columcille or Fursey. By the early ninth century con- 
tinental conditions had changed, stability had become the standard and 
peregrinatio had changed its meaning. 

Meanwhile, at home in Ireland conditions were changing no less 
than on the continent. In the sixth and seventh centuries the saints had 
been driven forward by an inner prompting on their perpetual pilgrimage, 
over land and over sea. Men like Maelruba sailed out from the metropolis 
of Bangor to found the church of Applecross. Cormac made his three 
voyages from Iona, seeking a solitude in the ocean; it was he whom Colum- 
cille had in mind (says Adamnan) when he commended to king Brude and 
his sub-regulus any Irish wanderers who might find their way to the 
Orkneys.® Dicuil, writing c. 825, speaks of the Northern Isles, where for 
nearly a hundred years Irish hermits have dwelt, and the Laudnamabok 
refers to the Irish papar of Iceland.* But such pilgrimage was disturbed 
when, at the end of the eighth century, the Vikings swept down into the 
Celtic waters. ‘Just as, from the beginning of the world’, says Dicuil, 


1 Pilgrimage gains exemption from the law of distress (Ancient Laws of Ireland, i. 266) 
and from paying a son’s liabilities (v. 234). Starting on a pilgrimage is one of the ‘seven 
separations that are perpetual in the law of marriage’ (v. 296). 

2 For a tenth-century Anglo-Saxon justification of pilgrimage ad limina see Stubbs, 
Memorials of St. Dunstan, 381. 

3 W. Stokes and J. Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, ii. 294. 

4 Annals of Ulster, 671, 673. 5 Life of Columba, i. 6, ii. 42. 

6 A. O. Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, i. 340. 
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THE CHANGING THEORY AND PRACTICE OF IRISH PILGRIMAGE 


writing of the Faroes, ‘they used ever to be uninhabited, so now, because 
of those robbers the Northmen, they are empty of anchorites, though full 
of innumerable sheep and very many kinds of sea birds’.! Irish pilgrims 
were not lacking in courage, but most of them preferred not to meet the 
fate of Blathmac, martyred on Iona,? or of Etgal who was carried off from 
the Skellig in a Viking ship and died afterwards of hunger and thirst.® 
Viking: disturbances would seem to have added to the heroic quality 
of the voyages which had from the first been one expression of the ideal 
of pilgrimage, for the traditional conception of pilgrimage for the sake of 
the Lord of the Elements was maintained, and even enhanced. But al- 
though Viking devastation at home may have provided a further in- 
centive to the new-style continental pilgrim, to the scholar seeking his 
fortune in the Carolingian world, the exodus to the continent perturbed 
the leaders of the Church in Ireland, who sought to restrain it. In par- 
ticular, the monastic reformers of the later eighth and ninth centuries, 
advocating a life more controlled and disciplined, seem to have been less 
in favour of pilgrimage than their predecessors had been, a little suspicious 
of its values, more fearful of its abuse. The Old-Irish Rule of Ailbe en- 
joins in a typical precept: “The non-desertion of thy monastery’, while 
the eighth-century Samthann, whose Life is probably early, taught her 
disciples that God is as near to Ireland as to Rome or elsewhere—the 
way to the kingdom of heaven is the same distance from every land, so 
there is no need to go overseas.5 Maelruain of Tallaght, a leader of the 
célt Dé (clerics who seem to have moved about a good deal among the 
monasteries of their own ‘unity’) discouraged pilgrimage overseas and 
tried to keep such movement within the limits of Ireland. “This Maelruain 
heard the elders say of the desertion of the land: “Anyone who deserts his 
country except to go from the east to the west or from the north to the 
south is a denier of Patrick in heaven and of the faith in Ireland.” ’® The 
Old-Irish Penitential, drawn up c. 800 probably in the same milieu, draws 
on earlier rulings, but provides significant alternatives to pilgrimage over- 
seas.7? Whereas the earlier ideal of perfection had required that the 
Christian should be literally a stranger and pilgrim, ecclesiastical legis- 
lators c. 800 were modifying earlier requirements. ‘As for him who desires — 
to reach the pitch of perfectness, he distributes all he has to the poor and 
needy and goes on pilgrimage, or lives in destitution in a communal 
church’ until his death.® By the ninth century even pilgrimage to Rome 
was bringing its disappointments, as we can see from the little poem 


1 Tbid., 341, n. 3. 2 Tbid., 263-5. 

3 Annals of Ulster, 824. 4 Eriu iii (1907), 106. 

5 C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, ii. 260. Cf. Etudes Celtiques, ii (1937), 294. 

6 Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, xxix C (1911), 133. 

7 Whereas Cummean gives a penance of perpetual pilgrimage for the monk who 
commits murder (supra p. 145, note 7), the Old-Irish Penitential (ed. E. J. Gwynn, 
Eriu vii. 1914) reads: ‘A life of exile in destitution unless pious anchorites grant him remission’ 
(ve TE). 

8 Old-Irish Penitential, iii. 6. 
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beginning “To go to Rome, much labour, little profit’.1 It would appear 
that by this time opinion in at least some Irish circles was becoming 
distinctly less favourable to pilgrimage overseas. 

By this time the nature and consequences of pilgrimage had altered. 
The perpetual pilgrim to the continent was now usually the ambitious 
scholar with a definite object in view, still a ‘guest of the world’ if you like, 
but expecting decent entertainment for what he had to offer. Conditions 
on the continent had changed and the Irish pilgrim had adapted himself 
to meet them. The old-style religious, ascetic conception of pilgrimage 
finds its clearest historic expression during this period in the hermit 
poetry: ‘All alone in my little cell’, sings a ninth-century poet, ‘such a 
pilgrimage would be dear to my heart’.? The motive of pilgrimage overseas 
had always been the complete abandonment of earthly ties in pursuit 
of heaven,* and when this ascetic ideal became difficult to realise abroad, 
men turned to a life of religion at home, a life free from the preoccupations 
with income, jurisdiction and battle which a big Irish monastery had by 
this time often acquired. It is the anchorites who are, in fact, the spiritual 
heirs of the seventh-century pilgrims. 

In the realm of fantasy their place was taken by the navigators. The 
voyage tales continued to enshrine the imaginative essence of the native 
ideal, the increased physical dangers of the Viking era in no way de- 
tracting from their fantastic appeal. Indeed, an Irish Litany of Pilgrim 
Saints, probably compiled about 800, makes it clear that a number of 
voyage stories were circulating then about saints for whom no fully- 
developed Immrama are known.* Today we have only the Brendan 
voyages, the Immram Curaig Hua Corra, the Voyage of Maelduin and the 
Voyage of Snegdus and MacRiagla, but the Litany refers to other saints 
who went overseas seeking the ¢erra repromissionis, to Ibar’s ‘quest’ and to 
Ailbe, with his four and twenty Munstermen, who went ‘to revisit the 
Land of Promise, and are alive there until doom’. These ever-living ones, 
the survivors of Ailbe’s expedition, figure in the Voyage of the Ui Corra, on 
the island where they had ‘no light, save the sunny countenance of each 
toward the other’. The semper viventes are a constantly recurring theme in 
the voyage literature, for there can be no decay where eternal life is 
present. 

The story-tellers who elaborated the tales did not fear the specific 
geographical reference. Munnu, returning from the Land of Promise with 
its sand warm in his shoes is able to cite the location of his settlement 
there,® while the port from which Ailbe and Mac Creiche will embark 


1 Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, ii. 296. 

2 G. Murphy, Early Irish Lyrics, Oxford 1956, 18. 

3 Columbanus: ‘All men of understanding should hurry like pilgrims to their true 
homeland’ (Walker, Opera, 86). 

4K. Hughes, ‘On an Irish Litany of Pilgrim Saints compiled c. 800’, in Anal. 
Boll., \xxvii (1959), 305-31. The text is edited by C. Plummer, Jrish Litanies, London 
1925, 60-7. j 

5 Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae ex Codice Salmanticensi, cols. 411-12. 
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THE CHANGING THEORY AND PRACTICE OF IRISH PILGRIMAGE 


with their families on the day of doom is named and described.! Un- 
happily these embarkation points for the Land of Promise cannot be 
identified. Such specific instructions are, however, a little unusual. The 
compilers are more often satisfied with the language of poetic fantasy. 
Ibar and his three thousand anchorites, in the Pilgrims’ Litany, are sus- 
tained by ‘the feast which Brigit made to Jesus in her heart’, perhaps 
that lake of ale which she besought to entertain the household of heaven. 
The sea monsters recognised in St. Brigit the complete detachment from 
worldly interests which characterised the perfect pilgrim, and gave her 
honour even above Brendan.? 

The Pilgrims’ Litany lets us glimpse the world behind the immrama, 
the many saints who set out on their voyages overseas whose adventures 
may once have been recounted at length. We see here the very close 
connexion between the fact of pilgrimage and the fantasy of the voyage 
tales. In the Litany, Romans, Franks, Egyptians, ‘dogheads’, Britons, 
Saxons and Irishmen all appear, and the Roman pilgrimage ad limina 
exists side by side with the voyage to the terra repromissionis. But continental 
writers by the ninth century were acutely aware of the inconsistency 
between the unorganised wandering implicit in the native Irish con- 
ception of pilgrimage and the Benedictine notion of stability. The Irish 
gyrovagus was no longer welcomed; his wanderings had to be concentrated 
on other seas and stranger lands. 

At the root of the voyage tales lies the native conception of pilgrimage; 
but that religious conception, so evident in the writings of men like 
Columbanus or Adamnan, is overlaid in the immrama by other elements. 
The voyages bear about as much relation to seventh-century pilgrimage 
as Don Quixote does to the knight of medieval chivalry. The story-tellers 
aimed, to a considerable extent, at providing popular entertainment, 
using much the same device as in the secular tales. Most clearly we can 
see the device of exaggeration being used to excite laughter. For the 
audience was surely expected to laugh at the whale which arched its 
back steadily for a day and two nights so that Brendan and his disciples, 
far out on the western ocean, could celebrate Easter on firm ground; or at . 
the monstrous sea cat with eyes as big as a cauldron, tusks like a boar, the 
maw of a leopard, the strength of a lion and the rage of a mad dog, 
vanquished by St. Brendan, who then discovers that this gigantic beast 
had started life as the pet kitten of a group of hermits, before it forsook 
the ascetic life to grow monstrous on forbiddén meats. This was all part 
of the traditional comedy. 

By the twelfth century, parodies of pilgrimage were being attempted 
by irreverent story-tellers. Mac Conglinne is the type of scholar-pilgrim 
whom the Carolingians so much suspected, ambitious for advancement, 
argumentative, litigious, eloquent, witty.* In his vision he embarks in a 

1C. Plummer, Misc. Hag. Hib., Brussels 1925, 17-18, transl. 57-8. 


2 For references see Hughes, Anal. Boll., Ixxvii. 319. 
3K. Meyer, The Vision of Mac Conglinne, London 1892. 
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‘juicy little coracle of beef fat’, rows across a lake of new milk, through 
seas of broth and pools of gravy until he comes to an island with its bacony 
hermitage. The pilgrim’s disease, ‘what shrivels me up and makes me low 
spirited, inactive’, is love of good cheer, a disease for which the anchorite 
prescribes the administration of vast quantities of delicious food and 
drink at the hands of the perfect woman. If this vision provides a parody 
of one type of pilgrim, a story of Mochuda illustrates the restlessness 
which responsible church legislators feared. ‘Great is the authority in 
which I am’, boasts Mochuda. ‘Seven and seven score and seven hundred 
in this convent in which I am, and every third man of them has converse 
with angels; and I am abbot and head over all of them, and yet I am the 
worst of them all. And this is no road to heaven for me, and I will no 
longer remain this way, but will seek a ship that is leaving Ireland, and 
I will not be two nights together in any one place, but I will be in penance 
throughout the length of the great world.’ But, fortunately for his com- 
munity, he met Comgall before he sailed, and though Mochuda pleaded 
the urgency of his haste to be away, Comgall persuaded him to stay and 
take off his shoes. Then Comgall perceived the devil in the saint’s shoes, 
the mocking devil who puts the spirit of restlessness into a man. And the 
story ends happily: ‘So Mochuda continued to reside without wandering, 
through the power of God and Comgall.”? 

Irish pilgrimage was not fixed and rigid during the early Middle Ages, 
either in conception or in action. The sixth and seventh centuries saw the 
closest union of ideal and practice: both were modified and restricted on 
the continent in the eighth and ninth centuries, while the practice of 
voyaging was physically endangered by the Vikings. By the ninth century 
the conception of pilgrimage was expressing itself both in the fact of the 
anchorite movement and in the fantasy of the voyages. Some, at least, of 
the leaders of church reform frowned upon pilgrimage overseas, but as 
the anchorite movement lost impetus in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
pilgrimages were frequently made*; not the old-style wandering, but a 
journey undertaken to some famous shrine, either at home or elsewhere. 
Sometimes a busy administrator would lay down office towards the end 
of his life and set out on pilgrimage, as abbot Celedabhaill did, leaving 
Bangor in 926. ‘And he composed those quatrains on his departure’, say 
the Four Masters in their Annals: 


‘It is time for me to pass from the shelter of a habitation, 

To journey as a pilgrim over the waves of the bold and splendid sea. . . . 

Time to deliberate how I may find the great Son of Mary.... 

Time to rest, after we have reached the place wherein we may shed our 
teers. . .. 

Only a part of one year is wanting of my three score, 

It is time to remain under holy rule in one place.’ 


1C. Plummer, Bethada Néem nErenn, Oxford 1922, i. 310-11. 
2 See Annals of the Four Masters, 951, 974; 979, 987, 1003, etc. 
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THE CHANGING THEORY AND PRACTICE OF IRISH PILGRIMAGE 


Celedabhaill succeeded in reaching Rome, where he died in the September 
of the same year.! His is the type of pilgrimage which characterises the 
later Celtic period, one which conforms more closely than before to the 
catholic norm. Wandering survived in the literature, though the religious 
emphasis of the earlier centuries often gave way to entertainment, parody 
and poetry, so that we lose sight of Cormac sailing to the Orkneys or 
Columbanus and his monks eating tree bark in the woods of Annegray, for 
the pleasure of riding with Bran in his coracle over the sea’s many 
flowered Plain of Delights,? or crossing the bridge of glass with Maelduin’s 
young men to hear the music of the enchanted island.* 


1 Ibid., 926 for the poem. Death reported s.a. 927. It is worth noting the circum- 
locution for stability in the last line quoted, and that, in pursuit of such stability, he set 
out on the long and arduous journey to Rome. 

2G. Murphy, Early Irish Lyrics, 93. 

3 Ibid., 100. 
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Archbishop Pecham, Thomas Bek and 
St. David's 


by WILLIAM GREENWAY 


History Tutor, University College of Swansea 





n his Ford lectures of 1955, Professor Cheney remarked that ‘Stubbs 

saw the church history of Richard I’s reign as the record of a few great 

disputes at law’.1 One of the most notorious of these concerned the 
status of St. David’s, whose bishop-elect, Gerald of Wales, spared no effort 
to acquire for his see the position of metropolitan in a separate Welsh 
province.? It is to his lively, though partisan, account of his endeavours 
that we are indebted for much of our information regarding the Church in 
Wales at the close of the twelfth century. 

There could have been no more ardent champion of the rights of St. 
David’s than the archdeacon of Brecon, yet he was neither the first nor 
the last to query the subjection of the Welsh bishopric to the authority of 
Canterbury. In fact, the issue became a live one on four separate occasions 
between the Norman Conquest and the Reformation. The first was at 
some time between 1124 and 1130, when the canons of St. David’s, 
obviously with the connivance of bishop Bernard, presented Honorius II 
with an elaborate memorandum tracing the history of the see from its 
foundation and proving—or so they claimed—its independence of Canter- 
bury.* This formed the basis of Gerald’s case during the long vacancy 
between 1198 and 1203, and eighty years later, John Pecham, the 
Franciscan archbishop of Canterbury, found his visitation of St. David’s 
opposed on similar grounds by the bishop, Thomas Bek. The claim 
received final elaboration in 1406 from Owain Glyn Dwr, when in 
negotiations with the anti-pope Benedict XIII he suggested that St. 
David’s should become the head of a ‘western’ province, including not 
only the four Welsh dioceses, but also the bishoprics of Coventry and 
Lichfield, Bath and Wells, Hereford, Worcester and Exeter. 

The claims and motives of Bernard, Gerald and Glyn Dwr have been 
treated in a more than adequate manner by historians of the Welsh 
Church, but no entirely satisfactory explanation of bishop Bek’s protest has 

1. R. Cheney, From Becket to Langton, Manchester 1956, 31. 

2 Gerald, of course, never obtained confirmation, either papal or royal, of his election 
by the chapter of St. David’s. 

3 J. Conway Davies, Episcopal Acts and Cognate Documents relating to Welsh Dioceses 
(Historical Soc. of the Church in Wales, 1946-8), i. 190-208, 249. 

4 Ibid., i. 208-32. ; 

5 Welsh Records in Paris, ed. T. Matthews, Carmarthen 1910, 52-4. 
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ARCHBISHOP PECHAM, THOMAS BEK AND ST. DAVID’S 


as yet been advanced. The main reason for this is that the incident has 
been viewed simply as part of the ecclesiastical history of Wales, without 
reference to the contemporary situation in England. As a result, Bek is 


| seen as the natural successor to Gerald of Wales, upholding the proud 


traditions of an autonomous Church against the pretensions of Canterbury. 
The tone was set by W. B. Jones and E. A. Freeman, when they described 
the bishop’s protest as ‘the last assertion of the old claim to independence 
of the see of Canterbury’,' and this was taken up by Haddan and Stubbs— 
‘the last expiring remonstrance on behalf of the ancient independence of 
the Welsh Church’.? Another nineteenth-century historian of the diocese, 
canon Bevan, saw the bishop’s opposition to Pecham as ‘the chief event in 
Beck’s episcopate’ * but made no attempt to fathom any underlying 
motives. The most recent historian of the Church in medieval Wales 
seems to maintain the traditional view in remarking that on the occasion 
of Pecham’s visitation in 1284, ‘the atmosphere of St. David’s was still 
redolent of bishop Bernard and Gerald of Wales’, and he goes on to state 
that in the Welsh Church at this time ‘the old pretensions . . . were ready 
to assert themselves at any and every opportunity’. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that English historians have accepted this interpretation of Bek’s 
opposition and have regarded his revival of claims to metropolitan status 
as another aspect of the turbulent condition of Wales during the period 
1277-84.° 

For reasons outlined below, this characterisation of Bek as Giraldus 
redivivus seems questionable, but before attempting any reappraisal of the 
affair, it is necessary to provide some outline of the bishop’s career and 
to examine the circumstances of his election to St. David’s.6 Thomas Bek 
was a member of the Lincolnshire baronial family of Eresby, a family 
which ‘for over a century had served kings, earls and bishops in various 
administrative capacities, and had risen by means of this service to the 
position of petty nobility’.? His elder brother, John, was a knight of the 
shire, but it was Antony, the youngest of the three brothers, who achieved 
the most lasting fame as bishop of Durham between 1283 and 1311. The 
family produced two more bishops in the fourteenth century, when 


1W. B. Jones and E. A. Freeman, The History and Antiquities of St. David’s, London 
1856, 299. 

2 Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, ed. A. W. 
Haddan and W. Stubbs, Oxford 1869, i. 528. 

3 W. L. Bevan, St. David’s, London 1888, 129. 

4 J. Conway Davies, Episcopal Acts, ii. 605, 606. 

5 See D. L. Douie, Archbishop Pecham, Oxford 1952, 266-7, and F. M. Powicke, 
The Thirteenth Century, Oxford 1953, 435. It is noteworthy that both these writers discuss 
Bek’s protest in their chapters on Welsh affairs, not in their surveys of the English Church 
in the late thirteenth century. 

6 There are accounts of Bek’s career in A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the 
University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, Oxford 1957-9, i. 153, Dictionary of National Biography 
and Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, ed. A. Baudrillart, A. Vogt, V. 
Rouziés, Paris 1912— . I have given separate references only for details additional to 
those supplied by Emden. 

7. M. Fraser, A History of Antony Bek, Oxford 1957, 4. 
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Thomas Bek II and Antony Bek II emulated their uncles and became 
bishops of Lincoln and Norwich respectively.1 Family connexion was, 
of course, one of the most potent forces at work in the formation of the 
English hierarchy, and the Bek family was by no means unique in pro- 
viding the episcopal bench with two or more of its members.? Another 
bishop who may have been related to the Beks was Walter de Merton, 
the bishop of Rochester,* and it may have been due to such a connexion 
that Thomas and Antony Bek, while studying at Oxford, rented a house 
from the warden of the newly-founded Merton College. Thomas became 
one of the more prominent members of the university, participating in 
various controversial issues arising at Oxford and proceeding to a doctorate 
of civil law. At Michaelmas 1269, he was installed as chancellor of the 
university and remained in office until at least June 1271. 

However, it was in administrative rather than academic circles that 
Bek was destined to make his mark. The death of Henry III in 1272 
occurred while his son Edward was on his way to the Holy Land. The 
new monarch did not return to England until August 1274 and one of his 
earliest appointments was that of Bek as keeper of the wardrobe in the 
following November. This promotion came at a time when the wardrobe 
was outrivalling even the chancery as a training ground for civil servants, 
and a position as clerk of the wardrobe, even more so as keeper, brought 
with it the prospect of ecclesiastical preferment.* To such a tendency Bek 
was no exception. Apart from various minor benefices in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, he held the archdeaconry of Dorset, in the diocese of 
Salisbury, and a canonry at Lichfield between 1275 and 1280, and in 
January 1280 obtained a prebend in the gift of the Crown at Lincoln.® 
He remained in office as keeper of the wardrobe until February 1281, 
four months after his consecration as bishop.® 

This was not his only official position, for in 1278 and 1279 he appears 
as treasurer.’ It is unlikely, however, that this was the treasurership of 
the exchequer, as there was no precedent for that office being held by one 
who was simultaneously keeper of the wardrobe.’ During the reign of 
Henry III, the keeper was frequently referred to as the ‘treasurer’ of the 
wardrobe or even as the ‘king’s treasurer’, a description usually applied 


1 For these, see A. B. Emden, Biographical Register, i. 152-4. 

2 F. M. Powicke, The Thirteenth Century, 486-7. 

3 G. C. Brodrick, Memorials of Merton College (Oxford Historical Soc., 1885), 182, 302. 

4T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, Manchester 
1920-33, ii. 14. 

5 It is possible that Bek was archdeacon of Dorset as early as 1273. See Calendar 
of Ancient Correspondence concerning Wales, ed. J. G. Edwards, Cardiff 1935, 41. 

® Tout (op. cit., vi. 26) gives the date as November 1280, but it is clear from Cal. 
Patent Rolls 1272-81, 425 that Bek was still keeper in the following February. 

7 Reg. Cantilupe, ed. R. G. Griffiths and W. W. Capes (Canterbury and York Soc., 
1907); 284-5; Snappe’s Formulary, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1924), 7; Cal. Close 
Rolls 1272-9, 566; The Great Chartulary of Glastonbury Abbey, ed. A. Watkin (Somerset 
Record Soc., 1947-56), i. 109-10. 

8 Tout does not include Bek in his list of treasurers. 
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to the treasurers of the exchequer.! This confusion of terms was largely 
the result of Henry’s visits to Gascony, when the wardrobe was the only 
royal treasury for expenses incurred overseas, but even when the court 
was established in England the keeper of the wardrobe was called on 
occasion its ‘treasurer’. Possibly this practice continued into the reign of 
Edward I when Bek was head of the wardrobe. Another responsibility 
came his way in the summer of 1279, when he and John Kirkby were 
given custody of the great seal in the absence abroad of the chancellor, 
Robert Burnell. 

Apart from his ministerial duties, Bek was frequently employed by the 
king in a judicial capacity, as a commissioner hearing disputed cases. In 
1275, for example, he upheld the claim of the Crown to present to the 
vacant archdeaconry of Dublin.? In the following year, he and the dean 
of Salisbury mediated between bishop Bronescombe of Exeter and the 
Cistercian abbot of Ford, and between the bishop of Winchester and his 
monastic chapter,* and in 1278 he presided at settlements concerning 
the dean and chapter of Lichfield and the Cluniac priory of Lenton, and 
the bishops of Hereford and St. Asaph.* These cases obviously called for 
both tact and legal acumen, and the experience Bek gained was to prove 
invaluable during the early years of his episcopate. 

With this background of loyal service to the Crown, Bek was clearly 
marked out for high preferment, and his reward came in 1280.5 Early in 
that year, the see of St. David’s.became vacant through the death of 
Richard Carew, bishop since 1256, and the congé d’élire for the appointment 
of his successor was issued on 10 April. On 19 May, Bek was presented 
by the king to a prebend at St. David’s formerly held by the prior of Great 
Malvern, and on 17 June, Edward approved the choice of his minister 
as the new bishop.’ 

Of the electoral proceedings we know very little, but it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that they were hardly more than a formality. It is 
unlikely that, after a series of Welsh-born bishops, the chapter would have 
elected an Englishman had not his candidature been strongly supported 
by the Crown.® It also seems that Bek’s convenient acquisition of the 
vacant prebend was calculated to foster the impression of an election 
de gremio. 

It is probable that Edward was motivated mainly by two factors. 
First, there was the desire to reward a trusted servant for his labours on 


1 Tout, op. cit., i. 266-7. 2 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1272-81, 173. 

3 Reg. Bronescombe, ed. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, London and Exeter 1889, 88; 
C. M. Fraser, A History of Antony Bek, 137. 

4 The Magnum Registrum Album of Lichfield Cathedral, ed. H. E. Savage (William Salt 
Archaeological Society, 1926), 119-22; Cal. Close Rolls 1279-88, 42; Reg. Cantilupe, 284-5. 

5 For other noted royal clerks who obtained high ecclesiastical office during the 
reign of Edward I, see R. A. R. Hartridge, ‘Edward I’s Exercise of the Right of Presenta- 
tion to Benefices as shown by the Patent Rolls’, Cambridge Historical Journal, ii. no. 2 
(1926-8), 172-3. 

6 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1272-81, 368. 7 Ibid., 370, 372. 

8 The previous five bishops of St. David’s had all been Welsh by birth or association. 
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behalf of the Crown. This we would expect. But perhaps more important 
was the situation within Wales and its effect upon the royal government. 
After the Welsh war of 1276-7, the terms of the settlement drawn up in the 
treaty of Conway paved the way for an extension of royal authority in 
Wales, manifested by intense judicial and administrative activity. There 
were many obstacles to be surmounted, however. Not only did the Welsh 
regard the royal officials with considerable hostility, but the justices were 
constantly faced with the dilemma of choosing between Welsh and 
Marcher law. Since it was frequently difficult to determine under which 
law a particular piece of land lay, the king intended to draw up a practical 
legal code by which Wales might be governed. The experienced adminis- 
trator and legist who was bishop of St. David’s would be a significant 
personage among the Marcher lords and could play a vital part in such a 
scheme. It is, perhaps, significant that Bek entered his new diocese, sang 
his first mass at the Cistercian abbey of Strata Florida and was enthroned 
at St. David’s! while travelling through Wales at the head of a com- 
mission enquiring ‘by what laws and customs the king’s ancestors were 
wont to rule and justice a prince of Wales and Welsh baron of Wales and 
their peers and other their inferiors and peers’.2 Perhaps, too, Edward 
hoped that the appointment of a reliable and experienced cleric to St. 
David’s would prevent any recurrence in the south of a dispute which 
had been affecting the northern Welsh bishoprics.* In 1277, Anian of 
St. Asaph had complained that Llywelyn ap Gruffydd was attempting to 
tax the clergy as well as the lay tenants of the diocese and was doing his 
utmost to secure control of episcopal elections. Anian of Bangor was in a 
similar predicament and confessed that he ‘could not stir a foot except 
under the prince’s power’.® In these circumstances, it is possible that 
Bek’s appointment was intended as a barrier to the extension of princely 
influence over the Church in Wales. 

The uneasy peace continued during the first year of Bek’s episcopate, 
though there was nothing to suggest impending disaster. In March 1282, 
however, David, Llywelyn’s brother, took the castle of Hawarden by 
assault, and revolt once more flared up throughout Wales. Llywelyn again 
put himself at the head of the insurgents and rejected the offer of arch- 
bishop Pecham to mediate on his behalf with the king. For a time, the 
resistance was fairly successful. The earl of Gloucester was defeated near 
Llandeilo Fawr in June, and in November an English force was routed at 
the Menai Straits. But the end was near. On 11 December, Llywelyn was 
struck down in a minor skirmish near Builth, and when the Cistercian 


1 Brut Y Tywysogyon: Red Book of Hergest Version, ed. T. Jones, Cardiff 1955, 269; 
Peniarth MS. 20 Version, ed. T. Jones, Cardiff 1952, 120. This was the enthronement, not 
the consecration as is stated in the Brut. 

2 Cal. Chancery Rolls, Various, 1272-1326, ii. Welsh Rolls, 188. 

3 I am indebted to Professor Glanmor Williams for drawing my attention to the 
stormy relations between Llywelyn and the bishops of Bangor and St. Asaph. 

4 Councils, ed. Haddan and Stubbs, i. 571. 

5 Cal. of Ancient Correspondence concerning Wales, 66. 
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monks of Cwmhir laid to rest within their walls the decapitated body of 
the last native prince of Wales, the struggle for Welsh independence was, 
for all practical purposes, over. The issue of the statute of Rhuddlan on 
19 March 1284, marked the final Edwardian conquest of Wales. 

Pecham had already expressed anxiety concerning the condition, 
both spiritual and temporal, of the Church in Wales and in the summer of 
1284 he visited the four Welsh dioceses—though this was also part of his 
policy of closer supervision of the suffragan dioceses in the province of 
Canterbury. He began his visitation of St. David’s cathedral on 10 July,? 
having already covered most of the diocese. Commencing at Llanbadarn 
Fawr rather than at the cathedral itself was, though uncanonical, clearly 
more convenient for the archbishop, on his way south from Bangor and 
St. Asaph.? In a similar way, he began his visitations of the dioceses of 
St. Asaph and Llandaff at Oswestry and Kenfig.? 

While opening proceedings at the cathedral, Pecham was interrupted 
by bishop Bek, who alleged that the bishopric had received numerous 
privileges from the Holy See, among them being that of ‘metropoliticam 
illarum partium ab antiquo’.* Saving these privileges, he was prepared 
to admit Pecham as primate but not as metropolitan and archbishop. He 
went on to claim that the dispute concerning the relations between 
Canterbury and St. David’s, taken to Rome in the time of Hubert Walter 
by a certain archdeacon elected as bishop, was as yet undecided.® In 
addition, although the bishops of St. David’s were wont to take an oath 
at their consecration renouncing the renewal of such litigation, this had 
in his case been overlooked, so he felt free to reopen the dispute. 

Pecham’s reply was comprehensive and, apparently, decisive. He 
pointed out that during the vacancy following the death of Richard 
Carew, the spiritualities of the bishopric had been administered, as in 
previous vacancies, by the archbishop’s officials. He himself had con- 
secrated Bek and had received his subjection to Canterbury like that of 
any other suffragan bishop.® Bek had also been inducted and enthroned 
in his cathedral by the archdeacon of Canterbury—‘ad quem officium 
hujusmodi pertinere dinoscitur’-—and during his episcopate, the court of 
Canterbury had taken the usual cognizance of appeals from the diocesan 
courts of St. David’s. On these grounds, Pecham refused to acknowledge 
any distinction between primate and metropolitan, and compelled the 
bishop, on pain of excommunication, to withdraw his protest. He further 


1 Councils, ed. Haddan and Stubbs, i. 571. 2 Tbid., i. 575. 

3 J. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, London 1933, i. 298. 

4 Councils, ed. Haddan and Stubbs, i. 576-9; Historical MSS. Commission, Fifth Report, 

459. 
5 This was, of course, Gerald of Wales. 
8 Bek had been consecrated by Pecham at Lincoln in October 1280, a week after 
the translation of the body of St. Hugh of Lincoln to its new shrine in the Angel Choir of 
the cathedral. The cost of both ceremonies was defrayed by the new bishop. See Registrum 
Epistolarum Fohannis Peckham, ed. C. T. Martin (Rolls Series, 1882-5), i. 3921; Historians 
of the Church of York and its Archbishops, ed. J. Raine (Rolls Series, 1879-94), ii. 407; 
Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series, 1864-9), iv. 286. 
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stipulated that future bishops of St. David’s should take an oath re- 
nouncing for ever any claims to independence. 

It must be admitted that Bek had a far weaker case than the arch- 
bishop. French primates had, it is true, often exercised over several 
provinces an authority that was strictly nominal, and, as Miss Douie has 
pointed out, Bek was possibly aware of the recent successful protest made 
by the clergy of Bordeaux against the visitation of Simon of Beaulieu, 
archbishop of Bourges and primate of Aquitaine. On the other hand, he 
can hardly have expected that a similar objection would hold good in 
England, where the distinction between primate and metropolitan had 
no validity. It is clear, also, that at his consecration, Bek had sworn 
‘debitam et canonicam obedientiam, reverentiam et subjectionem’ to 
Pecham and the metropolitan church of Canterbury.? 

Why then did Bek revive a claim which can have had but little 
hope of success ? He was certainly not insensible to the traditions of his see, 
and his more general administrative activity did not preclude a real 
interest on his part in the affairs of his diocese. It was he, for instance, who 
completed the ‘four-square’ constitution of the cathedral chapter by insti- 
tuting the dignity of chancellor in 1287, and the offices of sub-dean and 
succentor were founded in the same year.* He also reorganised the 
finances of the chapter on lines recommended by Pecham‘# and founded 
hospitals at Llawhaden and Whitwell.® But his most lasting achievement 
was the establishment of collegiate churches at Abergwili in 1283 and at 
Llanddewibrefi in 1287.° In the foundation charter of the latter, we find 
further indication of his respect for ancient tradition when he ordained 
that the church should be founded ‘ubi sanctus David in pleno omnium 
vicinorum episcoporum concilio praedicavit et in via hominem mortuum 
suscitavit et ubi terra se in communi praedicatione mirabiliter exaltavit’.’ 
A genuine study of the history of his diocese might have produced both 
this acquaintance with the hallowed legends of the Age of Saints and a last 
attempt to procure Welsh ecclesiastical independence.® 

But it seems far more likely that there existed a personal antagonism 
between Pecham and Bek in which the claims of St. David’s were no more 
than a useful weapon with which to attack the archbishop. It is here that 
we have to take into consideration events in the province of Canterbury 
during the early years of Pecham’s metropolitanate. For reasons both 


1D. L. Douie, Archbishop Pecham, 266. 2 Councils, ed. Haddan and Stubbs, i. 528. 

3 British Museum Harl. MS. 6280, fols. 10'—10¥. 4 Tbid., fols. g'—-10'. 

5 Tbid., fols. 53'-54"; The Black Book of St. David’s, ed. J. Willis Bund (Cymmrodorion 
Record Series, 1902), 15. 

6 British Museum Harl. MS. 6280, fols. 89'-g1", 50%-52”. Printed in W. Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. J. Caley etc., London 1817-30, vi. pt. 3, 1332-3, 1475. The 
collegiate church at Abergwili was originally founded at Llangadock, being transferred 
to Abergwili c. 1287-90. 

7 This was a reference to one of the more famous incidents in the life of St. David. 

8 Lost causes may have had a peculiar attraction for Bek. In the summer of 1290, he 
took the cross after Pecham had preached the crusade in England. Perhaps a similar 
impulse moved him to defend the rights of St. David’s. 
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personal and constitutional, the suffragans of Canterbury resented several 
aspects of the Franciscan’s activity, and at Easter 1282, they presented 
him with their gravamina, a list of twenty-one articles covering three main 
grievances—Pecham’s unwarranted assertion of his metropolitan authority, 
the encroachment of the Court of Arches on the jurisdiction of the diocesan 
courts, and collation to benefices when the archbishop had no right of 
presentation.! 

The leaders of this opposition to Pecham were his former pupil 
Thomas Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford, and Godfrey Giffard, bishop of 
Worcester, but Cantilupe’s sudden death at Rome in August 1282 left the 
initiative in the able—and willing—hands of Giffard. He continued the 
struggle and, in January 1284—five months before Pecham’s visitation of 
the Welsh dioceses—wrote to six of his fellow suffragans, suggesting that his 
complaints against the archbishop should be discussed at the next synod 
and asking for their support.? He was, in fact, ‘trying to convert his 
personal quarrel into a more general one’.* The bishops to whom he 
appealed were Robert Burnell of Bath and Wells, Oliver Sutton of Lincoln, 
Richard Gravesend of London, William Middleton of Norwich, Peter 
Quivil of Exeter—and Thomas Bek. 

These prelates were not chosen by Giffard at random. Leaving Bek 
aside for the moment, it would appear that of all the suffragans, they were, 
for various reasons, the most inclined to support the bishop of Worcester. 
As some of the more recently elected bishops, they might be expected to 
have a more independent outlook than the older, established members of 
the hierarchy. Burnell had been appointed in 1275, Middleton in 1278, 
Sutton and Gravesend, like Bek, in 1280 and Quivil in 1281. Even more 
significant was the fact that they all seem to have had some special 
grievance against Pecham. Gravesend and Sutton, for example, were at 
the time of Giffard’s appeal contesting the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Arches in cases which they claimed concerned only their local ecclesiastical 
courts.* Gravesend was not likely to forget that he had been accepted as 
bishop of London only as second choice after the withdrawal of Pecham’s 
nominee and was even then forced to clear himself of allegations of 
pluralism before the archbishop confirmed the appointment.® He felt, 
too, that episcopal rights had been encroached upon through Pecham’s 
deposition of obedientiaries at Waltham abbey during the vacancy in the 
see.® Interference during a vacancy was also a cause of contention between 
Pecham and Oliver Sutton, the Franciscan having deposed the prior of 
Luffield in the vacancy preceding Sutton’s election.’? Next to Giffard, 
Sutton was regarded as Pecham’s chief opponent.* He had asserted his 
right of visitation over the university of Oxford but found his claims 


1D. L. Douie, Archbishop Pecham, 206-7. 

2 Reg. Giffard, ed. J. Willis Bund (Worcs. Hist. Soc., 1899-1902), ii. 225-6. 

3 Douie, op. cit., 219. 4 Tbid., 219. 

5 Tbid., 106. § Ibid., 161. : 7 Ibid., 161. 

8 Ibid., 196; Reg. Swinfield, ed. W. W. Capes (Cant. and York Soc., 1909), 44. 
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resisted by the chancellor of the university. Sutton resented the support 
which the archbishop gave to the chancellor on this occasion. He com- 
plained also that Pecham was interfering illegally in cases of testamentary 
jurisdiction within his diocese.* Peter Quivil, a former archdeacon of 
St. David’s,* had similar grievances. He disputed the appointment of a 
dean made at Exeter by Pecham in the vacancy of 1280-1, and opposed 
the archbishop’s attempts to examine accusations against the archdeacon 
of Cornwall. He came into further conflict with Pecham over the con- 
version of a house of Augustinian Canons at Canonsleigh into a community 
of nuns, and this general hostility may explain why he held up negotiations 
to remove the Franciscan friary at Exeter to a more amenable spot away 
from the city cesspool.® 

Giffard could count on the whole-hearted support of these three 
bishops. Middleton and Burnell, however, seem to have been rather 
more moderate in their views, though certainly not wholly sympathetic 
towards the archbishop. Middleton had been prominent in securing a 
temporary agreement between Pecham and Cantilupe and was asked by 
the former to enquire into the justice of the gravamina of 1282.6 The 
bishop of Norwich may have been on friendly terms with the archbishop, 
but the commission over which he presided did not hesitate to give a 
verdict in favour of the suffragans, at least in their complaints concerning 
the Court of Arches. Later in the same year, there were reports that 
Middleton was becoming restive and more outspoken against Pecham, 
and the Franciscan, though incredulous of such rumours, felt it necessary 
to ascertain the loyalty of his subordinate.’ Robert Burnell certainly had 
grounds for jealousy, since it was he who was originally chosen by the 
convent of Canterbury to succeed Robert Kilwardby, only to see Pecham 
intruded by pope Nicholas III. Pecham had also been very scathing about 
Burnell’s pluralism and blatant immorality.§ This did not prevent him 
from being a competent bishop and he was of assistance to the archbishop 
on more than one occasion, but, as the right-hand man of the king, the 
defence of customary royal rights came before any attachment to a ‘high 
church’ doctrine such as that preached by Pecham between 1279 and 
1281.® 

How were the other suffragans disposed towards their energetic arch- 
bishop ? Miss Douie has remarked that at the Council of Reading in 1279, 
Pecham ‘must have been forcibly struck by the number of elderly faces . . . 
and realised that the present English episcopate was not likely to be an 
active reforming body’.1° This situation had changed somewhat by 

1 Douie, op. cit., 272; Rosalind Hill, Oliver Sutton (Lincoln Minster Pamphlets. 
no. 4, 1950), 29-31. 2 Douie, op. cit., 223. 

3 Annales Cambriae, ed. J. Williams (Rolls Series, 1860), 106. 

4 Douie, op. cit., 132, 206. 

5 Ibid., 161, 168; J. R. H. Moorman, Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century,. 
Cambridge 1946, 399. 

§ Douie, op. cit., 210. 7 Ibid., 215. 8 Tbid., rr1-12. 

® F. M. Powicke, The Thirteenth Century, 459-60, 4'71-80, 485-6. 

10 Douie, op. cit., 95. 
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January 1284, but there were still six survivors of the reign of Henry ITI, 
elderly men who had all been appointed more than sixteen years previously 
and were unlikely to offer any vigorous assistance to Giffard’s cause. 
William de Braose, the bishop of Llandaff, came of a family which had 
long been associated with Wales and the Welsh princes and was more 
concerned with the effects of civil war on his diocese than with the 
machinations of the bishop of Worcester.1 Anian of Bangor was loyal to 
the Crown and would keep clear of all controversy in his efforts to prove 
that a native bishop could also be a trustworthy subject.2 His namesake 
at St. Asaph, on the other hand, had a more chequered career. His 
relations with the king were stormy and ended in expulsion from the 
bishopric, but since his return in 1284 was due largely to the good offices 
of Pecham, he again was in no position to challenge the archbishop. 
Among the older English bishops, the Benedictine Hugh de Balsham had 
originally, in 1257, been rejected as bishop of Ely by Henry III on the 
grounds that he was ‘simplex claustralis’ with no experience of secular 
affairs. He was a local man and had been sub-prior in the community 
at Ely, but apart from his foundation of Peterhouse, his life was spent in 
an atmosphere of colourless anonymity. At Lichfield, Roger Meuland, 
appointed in 1258, showed no trace of his former energy and in 1284 was 
almost infirm.® Finally, Stephen Birksteed, bishop of Chichester since 
1262 and a man ‘mirae simplicitatis et innocentiae’, had been exiled from 
his see for a while after his support of Simon de Montfort and was now 
blind.® © 

Of the remaining four suffragans appointed in the reign of Edward I, 
Robert Wykehampton of Salisbury suffered from the same affliction as 
Birksteed and, like Roger Meuland, had to call upon the assistance of a 
coadjutor bishop in his diocese.? There was no likelihood of support 
coming from John de Pontissara, since his election as bishop of Winchester 
in June 1282 was the result mainly of Pecham’s representations ‘and, 
although he spent much of his episcopate abroad on diplomatic missions, 
he retained considerable affection and respect for the archbishop.® 
Richard Swinfield, the bishop of Hereford, was certainly a potential ally 
for Giffard, since he had been Thomas Cantilupe’s devoted secretary. He 
was, however, less intractable than his former master and perhaps regarded 
the claims which Cantilupe put forward as rather excessive. He took 
immediate steps, for instance, to end the dispute with the bishop of 
St. Asaph over diocesan boundaries.® At the time of Giffard’s letter, Swin- 
field had been bishop for a few months only and, although he was later to 
throw in his lot with the suffragans, he was for the moment an unknown 

1 J. Conway Davies, Episcopal Acts, ii. 595. 

2 Thid., ii. 595-6. 3 Douie, op. cit., 259-60; Powicke, op. cit., 434-5. 

4M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform, 1215-72, Oxford 1934, 6, n. 3. See 
also W. Ullmann, ‘The Disputed Election of Hugh Balsham, Bishop of Ely’, Cambridge 


Historical Fournal, (1949), ix. 259-68. 5 Douie, op. cit., 95. 
§ Tbid., 95; Gibbs and Lang, op. cit., 40. 7 Douie, op. cit., 96. 
8 Ibid., 109. ® Ibid., 218. 
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quantity. The same applies to Thomas de Ingelthorp, whose appointment 
as bishop of Rochester was even more recent. 

It is clear, therefore, that three of the six bishops to whom Giffard 
appealed—Sutton, Gravesend and Quivil—had clashed with the arch- 
bishop at various times and for various reasons. Middleton and Burnell 
would view Giffard’s activities with a not unfavourable eye. This leaves 
Thomas Bek. Why did Giffard try to procure his support? 

The assumption must be that the bishop of Worcester believed that 
Bek had similar views regarding Pecham’s exercise of his archiepiscopal 
authority. There is little sign of any undue interference by Pecham in the 
diocesan affairs of St. David’s—though the records of Bek’s episcopate are 
admittedly meagre—but it seems that other, larger issues would have 
played their part in determining Bek’s attitude. 

To begin with, the bishop was first and foremost a ‘king’s man’. In 
spite of his achievements at Oxford, what he had he owed to the king, and 
although he resigned all secular office on becoming bishop, he remained a 
trusted servant of the Crown. As with Giffard and Burnell, his background 
was that of the administrator and civil servant, accustomed to a working 
compromise between Church and State and well content to accept the 
status quo. Pecham, whose formative years were spent in an atmosphere of 
intellectual ferment at Paris, Oxford and Rome, had moved in different 
circles, and his unswerving devotion to the cause of ecclesiastical reform 
created much uneasiness—especially since the more notorious plura- 
lists, the main object of his attack, were usually royal clerks. King’s 
clerks were prominent among the ‘sons of Belial’ castigated by the arch- 
bishop, and Pecham’s idealistic fervour did not evoke a sympathetic 
response from those, like Bek, who had been trained in the ways of the 
royal administration. Bek, too, may have shared Edward I’s opinion that 
Pecham’s attempted mediation in the Welsh war was an untimely 
complication. 

Then there was the question of Pecham’s support for the orders of 
friars. His tenure of the archbishopric coincided with the conflict between 
the mendicants and the French bishops, in which the latter received 
the sympathy of the universities.1 There was never any comparable 
hostility towards the friars in England, but the English bishops appreciated 
the view taken by their counterparts in France, and Pecham certainly 
made himself unpopular by overriding all opposition in his defence of 
mendicant privileges. Bek, as a bishop and former university official, 
may well have resented his primate’s attitude, especially when Pecham 
expressed the unflattering opinion that in Wales the friars were the main 
repositories of learning and piety but received inadequate encouragement.® 

But the main reason for Bek’s hostility was undoubtedly Pecham’s 
unprecedented activity as visitor of his suffragan dioceses. By 1284, 
Pecham had visited eleven of the eighteen dioceses comprising the 


1 Douie, op. cit., 2 Thid., 35. 
3 Councils, ed. Haddan and Stubbs, i. 566. 
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province of Canterbury.! Such activity particularly affected Wales, since 
it was the archbishop’s avowed aim to achieve a closer integration of the 
Welsh dioceses with the metropolitan see as part of his broader policy of 
inaugurating reform through application of the decrees of the second 
Council of Lyons. It was partly for this reason that he had entered into 
negotiations with Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and had tried to gain recompense 
for the material damage sustained by the Welsh Church. His was certainly 
the first metropolitan visitation of St. David’s. Archbishop Baldwin had 
visited the Welsh dioceses as legate? and celebrated mass at the high altar 
of St. David’s cathedral,* but he made no attempt to visit the chapter. 
In 1255, Boniface of Savoy expressed to Alexander IV his intention of 
visiting the Welsh dioceses when the disturbances in England were over, 
but he never carried out this plan.* Pecham’s intervention was no mere 
gesture but a comprehensive survey of ecclesiastical government in the 
diocese, as his injunctions for the cathedral and religious houses, and his 
deposition of the priors of Kidwelly and Pembroke were to show.® In 
view of the antipathy of the suffragans towards visitation, there is no reason 
to believe that Bek was any less intransigent, especially if the stubborn 
obstinacy shown in the career of his younger brother Antony was a family 
trait. 

.Much of this argument is conjectural, for there is very little docu- 
mentary evidence on which to base valid generalisations, but the case 
outlined above bears, whatever its insufficiencies, more relation to the 
facts than any notion of Bek as a second Gerald seeking to restore the 
pristine independence of the Welsh Church. His protest may have served 
incidentally to appease the sentiments of his flock, but the revival of the 
claim to metropolitan status was primarily a convenient, if outmoded, 
weapon with which to assist the cause of the suffragans of Canterbury 
against an archbishop who was striving, as they felt, to assert his rights 
over and above the accepted limits. This reopening of the dispute between 
Canterbury and St. David’s was of considerable nuisance value, but was 
intended to embarrass Pecham rather than awaken the long-dormant 
hopes of native Welsh ecclesiastics. ® 


1C.R. Cheney, Episcopal Visitation of Monasteries in the Thirteenth Century, Manchester 
1931, 143. 

2C. R. Cheney, From Becket to Langton, 140. 

3 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, ed. J. Brewer, etc. (Rolls Series, 1861-91), i. 773 vi. 104-5, 
110. 
4 J. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i. 291. 

5 Reg. Epistolarum Johannis Peckham, iii. 782-4, 786-7, 794-7, 800-5, 810-11. 
6 I wish to thank Professor Glanmor Williams and Dr. D. G. Walker for their 
invaluable advice and criticism in the preparation of this article. 
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n my side are St. Benedict and the whole of antiquity’, wrote 
Rancé to Mabillon in February 1693, ‘and what is called study 
has only been instituted when discipline has been lax’. However 
one may sympathise with his great adversary, it can hardly be denied that, 
at least so far as the Cistercian order was concerned, Rancé was historically 
justified. The transmission of new ideas depended on freedom of move- 
ment and this was not compatible with the monastic vow of stability. It 
was this, rather than any ingrained conservatism, that made the monastic 
orders so slow to adapt themselves to the new learning of the cathedral 
schools and the rising universities.2 The Cistercians in particular were 
seemingly committed by their founders to being, like St. Benedict, 
scienter nescius et sapienter indoctus. It was the vocation of Citeaux to recall 
men to the primitive observance of the Rule in which the essential tasks 
of the monk were liturgical prayer and manual labour. There was to be 
no school in the cloister. The only instruction provided for in the early 
consuetudines was training in the chant. The making of books, save by 
permission of the general chapter, was expressly forbidden.* 

It is true that in the twelfth century the Cistercians included in their 
ranks some eminent scholars as well as one of the greatest ascetical theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages, but these men did not owe their intellectual 
formation to the monastery. Many of them appear to have been self- 
taught, like Ailred of Rievaulx, who ‘had an instinctive touch for the 
liberal arts, rather than imbibing them from a master by process of oral 
instruction. For all else, he was his own schoolmaster’. 4 St. Bernard seems 
to have attended no school after he left the canons of Chatillon, and his 

1°... que saint Benoit et l’antiquité tout entiére est pour moi, et que ce qui s’appelle 
étude n’a été établie que dans le relachement’: Lettres de Armand Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé, 
ed. B. Gonot, Paris 1846, 226. The correspondence was occasioned by the publication in 
1692 of Mabillon’s famous Traité des études monastiques. 

2 Cf. the observations of L. Halphen in ‘Les universités au xiiit siécle’ in Revue 
historique, clxvi (1931), 217-38. 

3 P. Guignard, Les monuments primitifs de la régle cistercienne, Dijon 1878, 266. Cf. also 
the restrictive attitude to legal studies displayed by the general chapter of 1188: J. 
Canivez, Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis, i. 108, discussed by U. Stutz, 
‘Die Cisterzienser wider Gratians Dekret’ in Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., 
Kan. Abt., xl (1919), 63-98. 

4 The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx by Walter Daniel, ed. F. M. Powicke, 1950, 26. 
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distinction as a theologian was apparently acquired by private reading 
and by his numerous fertile contacts with scholars outside the cloister. 
It was a Cistercian bishop, Otto of Freising, who introduced the New 
Logic into Germany.*? But Otto, like so many of his contemporaries, had 
come to the cloister only after he had wearied of the schools and, in any 
case, his residence in the enclosure was short. The fascination which the 
order exerted over the academic intellect was that of abnegation. The 
scholar sought in the Cistercian monastery the renunciation, not the ful- 
filment, of his learning whether, like Peter the Chanter, he entered the 
monastery to die,* or whether, like the master in the story of Jacques de 
Vitry, he was frightened into abandoning the ‘vain croakings and cawings 
of the schools’. The ideal of perfection proposed to the Cistercian monk 
was not an intellectual one. The examples placed before him were those 
of simple people who had, by humility and literal devotion to the rule, 
scaled the heights of contemplative prayer, such as the unlettered conversi 
of Villers, Arnulf and Peter, or the crusader turned monk like Gobert of 
Aspremont, or devout women like Lutgarde of Tongres.® 

Although the tradition of the order was clearly unsympathetic to 
intellectual pursuits, this attitude was in the course of time inevitably 
mitigated. The continual absorption of university masters was bound in 
the long run to soften the early rigorism towards pure scholarship, for a 
man trained in the liberal and disputatious atmosphere of the schools 
did not shed his intellectual outlook when he assumed the habit. In effect, 
it was largely through the efforts of one such late comer from Oxford that 
the order was persuaded to make formal provision for higher study and 
finally to set up its own houses in university towns. This revolution in the 
Cistercian ideal was not achieved without strong internal opposition. Its 
eventual success is testimony both to the subduing influence of the new 
intellectual environment of the thirteenth century on older institutions, 
and to the energy and force of mind of the man who brought it about. 

The prime mover in this change was an Englishman, Stephen of 
Lexington. The outlines of his career have long been known,® but the 
recent publication of the letter-book which he kept as abbot of Savigny, 


1 J. Marilien in Bernard de Clairvaux, ed. Commission d’histoire de l’ordre de Citeaux 
1953, 22-5. See the valuable discussion of the intellectual background of Bernard and 
Ailred by C. H. Talbot, Ailred of Rievaulx De Anima in Mediaeval & Renaissance Studies, 
suppl. I, 1952, 9-22. 

2C.H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Medieval Science, Cambridge (Mass.) 1924, 
231-2, 2 

’ . The eaeaiie however conflict on the Chanter’s last days at Longpont: F. S. 

Gutjahr, Petrus Cantor Parisiensis : sein Leben und seine Schriften, Graz 1899, 32-8. 

4T. F. Crane, The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, 1890, 12; quoted by Haskins, Studies 
in Mediaeval Culture, 1929, 50. The duty of abandoning the schools for the monastic life 
is of course a favourite theme with university preachers of the thirteenth century, see 
for instance the exhortations of the Dominican master John of St. Giles in Les Sermons 
universitaires parisiens de 1230-1231, ed. M. M. Davy, Paris 1931, 292, 295. 

5S. Roisin, L’hagiographie cistercienne dans le diocése de Liége au xiii? siécle, Louvain 1947, 
28-72 

vs See William Hunt’s notice in Dict. Nat. Biog., xi. 1083. 
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as well as the appearance in print of other materials for Cistercian history, 
makes it possible to form a clearer conception of the mark that he made 
on his order.’ By re-examining the older evidence and by considering 
some that is new, I hope to throw some light on the later and more 
controversial stages of Stephen’s career and on the obscure movement of 
thought which led to the establishment of the Cistercian college at Paris. 
The history of Stephen’s career before he became abbot of Savigny 
can be briefly told. The Lexington family took their name from the manor 
and parish of Lexington, now Laxton, in the county of Nottingham. The 
manor, which lay on the west side of the Trent valley and on the eastern 
edge of Sherwood Forest, was the caput of the barony of Caux, of which 
Stephen’s father, Richard of Lexington, had been given custody for a 
period during the reign of John.? Stephen had four, or possibly five 
brothers, and two sisters.* For the eldest brother, Robert, a large free- 
holding was carved out, constituting a sub-manor, which was held of the 
lord of Lexington for the service of half a knight.* In the course of a dis- 
tinguished career as a royal judge, Robert augmented this nucleus of the 
family fortune by gift and purchase. At his death in 1250 the sub-manor 
passed to the second brother, John.® John of Lexington also distinguished 
himself in the king’s service. As a clerk of the chancery he rose high in the 
royal favour. After the dismissal of Neville in 1238, he was entrusted for a 
time with the custody of the Great Seal. He was the king’s proctor to the 
ill-fated council of 1241 and held various other commissions of importance. 
In 1255 we find him Chief Justice of the Forests north of Trent and keeper 
of royal castles. During his career he was able to add appreciably to his 
estates, notably the manor of Tuxford with the hamlet of Worksop and 
the manor of Averham in Nottinghamshire,® and the moiety of the manor 
of Rotherham in Yorkshire.’ Like his brother, John was a clerk and had 
no offspring, and on his death in 1257 the estate passed to the third brother, 
Henry, bishop of Lincoln.’ The bishop survived only a year longer. Since 
the fourth brother, Stephen, was a Cistercian monk and in any case died 
the same year, the estate was now divided up between the families of 
Marcham and Sutton into which the two sisters had married.® The 
extinction within a single generation of a family possessing such a constel- 


1 The manuscript of Stephen’s letter-book, which is in the Public Library of Turin, 
was first noticed by F. Cognasso in Rémische Quartalschrift, xxvi (1912), 58-80. It has now 
been edited in full by Fr. Bruno Griesser of Mehrerau: ‘Registrum Epistolarum Stephani 
de Lexinton’ in Analecta Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis, ii (1946), 1-118; viii (1952), 181-378. 
The editor plausibly suggests that the book found its way to north Italy when abbot 
Stephen was involved in the catastrophe which overtook the General Council of 1241. 

2 Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 7, 21. 

3 The genealogy of the family is given in Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, 1796, iii. 110 ff. 
In 1249 the general chapter of Citeaux conceded plenum servitium after death to abbot 
Stephen’s brothers and included in the list one named “Thoquefort’ who does not 
appear elsewhere: Canivez, ii. 336. 

* CChR, i. 149. The descent of the manor and sub-manor is traced by C. S. and 
C. S. Orwin, The Open Fields, 2nd ed. 1954, 72-85. 

5 CIPM, i. 174. 6 CPR, 1232-47, 197. 7 Ibid., 359. 

8 CIPM, i. 378. ® Tbid., i. 402. 
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STEPHEN OF LEXINGTON 


lation of talent provides a striking illustration of the inroads which clerical 
celibacy made upon the ministerial families of the thirteenth century. 

Stephen’s family and his own ability clearly destined him for pre- 
ferment in the Church. He took the Arts course at Paris some time in the 
first decade of the thirteenth century.1 In 1215 he was presented by the 
Crown to the prebend of Scrophul and Oxton in Southwell minster,? 
and it is probable that by that date he had already embarked on the 
theology course and had his feet on the royal road to promotion. But at 
this point he took a dramatic decision to throw up his academic career 
and become a Cistercian. In order to study theology he had returned to 
Oxford to sit at the feet of Edmund of Abingdon. In this way he came to be 
the subject of one of the most popular hagiographical anecdotes in the 
legenda of St. Edmund. The master has a prophetic dream in which he 
sees his schools enveloped by a great fire. From the holocaust seven flaming 
brands are plucked. Next morning, still troubled by the vision, he hastens 
to his schools, but finds that all is well, and so begins his lecture as usual. 
But while he is speaking, the Cistercian abbot of Quarr enters. The master 
continues with the lecture and at the end seven of his pupils, moved by 
his eloquence, approach the abbot and ask to be admitted to the order. 
Stephen of Lexington was one of this group. 

_ The abrupt departure of seven Oxford scholars for the cloister 
attracted the notice of the Dunstable annalist, Richard de Morins, who 
placed it in his annal for the year 1221,‘ and his associations with the 
schools as well as his observation of public events make him an acceptable 
witness. Stephen’s intellectual attainments and family connexions must 
have made him a marked man from the outset, for his promotion was sur- 
prisingly rapid. In 1223, only two years after his assumption of the habit, 
he was made abbot of Stanley,5 a daughter house of Quarr and part of 
the great filiation of Savigny. In 1227, while he was ruling Stanley, he was 
called on by the abbot of Clairvaux to visit the Irish houses of the order 
on behalf of the General Chapter.* Stephen’s correspondence reveals a 
startling picture of the almost complete disintegration of discipline in the 
Irish Cistercian abbeys. His task in fact proved to be a desperate one and 


1In a letter written later to Robert de Somercote, Stephen refers to their former 
association at Paris: Griesser, op. cit., 315-16. 

2 Rot. Litt. Pat., 138. 

3 The originator of the anecdote was apparently the Dominican theologian Robert 
Bacon who was Master Edmund’s contemporary in the schools, see my St. Edmund of 
Abingdon, a study of hagiography and history, 1960, 101, 118, 251. The authors of Gallia 
Christiana, iv. 806, were mistaken in locating the incident at Paris. 

4 Annales Monastici, RS, iii. 67. 

5 In 1223 abbot Stephen issued new letters of attorney to the proctors of the abbey on 
his assumption of office: Curia Regis Rolls, xi. 251. His predecessor, abbot Ralph, appears 
in 1221-3: Charters and Documents illustrating the History of the Cathedral, City, and Diocese of 
Salisbury, ed. W. R. Jones and W. D. Macray, RS, 114; Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 590. Docu- 
ments relating to Stephen’s abbacy are printed by W. de G. Birch, ‘Collections towards 
the History of the abbey of Stanley’ in Wilts. Archaeological and Natural Hist. Magazine, 
xv (1875), 239-79. 

6 Canivez, ii. 61; Griesser, 39-45; Patent Rolls, 1225-32, 176. 
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even physically dangerous. At Kilcooly an attempt was made to ambush 
the visitor and kill him. At Nenay the monks rebelled against the visita- 
tion, drove out their abbot and turned the monastery into a fortress which 
was only yielded up when stormed by the troops of the bishop of Limerick.? 
Everywhere the visitors were confronted by the breakdown of community 
life. Stephen’s remedy for this situation was to break up the filiation of 
Mellifont, mother of all the Irish abbeys, and to distribute its daughter 
houses among other abbeys of the order. This constitutional recon- 
struction was agreed at a council of abbots held at Dublin and was 
ratified by the General Chapter in 1228.* The experience made a pro- 
found impression on Stephen. His attention was drawn in the most 
forcible manner to two defects which had brought about the deplorable 
state of affairs in Ireland. One was the inadequacy of endowment in many 
instances to support proper community life, and the other was the 
acceptance of postulants who lacked the elementary educational require- 
ments which were necessary for an understanding of the rule and spirit of 
the order. Without Latin the monk was deprived of access to the masters 
of the spiritual life and, unless he could speak either in French or in Latin, 
he was unable to converse with the Visitors. ‘How can a man be a lover 
of the cloister or of books’, wrote Stephen to the abbot of Clairvaux, ‘if he 
knows nothing but Irish?’ * The far-flung expansion of Citeaux into the 
Celtic and Scandinavian lands clearly raised new problems which could 
not be met without a reconsideration of some of the most cherished 
traditions of the order. 

Stephen’s Irish mission had greatly enhanced his reputation and had 
brought him into direct contact with the senior abbots of the order and 
it was doubtless to this that he owed his election to be abbot of Savigny 
in 1229.5 The election meant exile and the severance of many old friend- 
ships and it was not accepted without hesitation and painful heart-searching, 
as can be seen from a letter which he wrote at this time to his friend 
Richard le Poor, bishop of Durham,® but it offered a wider field for 
Stephen’s administrative abilities. His ceaseless activity and preoccupation 
with the business of a great congregation are amply illustrated by the 
letters of the following years. In 1241 he was involved in the catastrophe 
which overtook the prelates who had embarked for Rome to attend the 
General Council. Stephen was accompanied by his brother, John of 
Lexington, who was Henry III’s proctor to the council, and with his help 
he managed to escape the clutches of the imperialists after the sea battle 
off Monte Christo.” The abbots of Citeaux, Clairvaux and L’Epau, on the 
other hand, were captured and imprisoned at Pisa.§ Although they were 
all eventually released, the rigours of his imprisonment proved too much 

1 Griesser, 34-7. 2 Ibid., 16-18. 

3 Griesser, 37-40; Canivez, ii. 73. * Griesser, 45-8. 

5 Chronicon Savigniacense in Receuil, xxiii. 584 Waverley annals in Ann. Mon., ii. 307. 

6 Griesser, 97-8. ? Chron. Majora, iv. 125. 


8 The Chronicle of Melrose, ed. A. O. and M. O. Anderson, facsimile ed. 1936, 90. The 
general chapter of 1241 ordered prayers on their behalf: Canivez, ii. 230. 
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STEPHEN OF LEXINGTON 


for abbot William of Clairvaux, who died in Italy in 1242.1 The following 
year Stephen was elected to succeed him. It was from his position as head 
of the oldest and most distinguished of Citeaux’s daughter foundations 
that he was to leave his mark on the order. 

We come now to the foundation of the Cistercian college at Paris. The 
relevant documents were published by Denifle and Chatelain in their 
Paris Cartulary and the early history of the project has been described 
before.* In 1224 the lady Mathilde de Garlande granted to Clairvaux a 
house in Paris. This was in the time of abbot Raoul de la Roche-Aimon. 
But it was his successor, abbot Evrard, who appears to have formed the 
project of installing in the house a little community of student monks with 
a warden and two conversi to look after their material wants.* Evrard died 
in 1238 while the plan was still in its early stages and his successor, abbot 
William, had little time to develop it. It fell to Stephen to realise the plan 
on a larger scale than had at first been envisaged and, by giving it a 
permanent constitution, to reorientate the Cistercian conception of the 
religious life. 

The Parisian house had received the approval, albeit somewhat grudg- 
ing, of the General Chapter in 12454 and papal protection had been ob- 
tained the following year.® It is evident that, although remaining under 
the jurisdiction of Clairvaux, the establishment was already attracting 
monks from other houses. The original quarters were rapidly becoming 
inadequate and Stephen decided to construct new buildings. A plot of 
land outside the walls, close to the abbey of St. Victor, was leased from 
the chapter of Paris, and this was exchanged for a plot within the walls 
measuring about four acres, described in the deed as the ‘Cardonetum’, or 
place of thistles, evidently a piece of barren ground.® This plot was en- 
larged by the acquisition of adjacent land, and in 1247 building opera- 
tions were begun. An appeal for financial aid, buoyed by the usual 
indulgences, was launched by bishop Hugh of Langres. Among those 
who responded was Stephen’s own brother, John of Lexington, who was 
persuaded to grant the establishment half the advowson of the church of 
Rotherham, Yorks.’ By 1250. the student monks had already taken up 
their new quarters. The constitution of the new foundation was worked 
out in a series of Chapter acts. The head of the house, who was to be a 
nominee of the abbot of Clairvaux, was to be called not a prior, but a 
‘provisor’. All the monks in residence came under the jurisdiction of the 


1 Chronica Villariensis Monasterii, ed. G. Waitz in MGH. SS., xxv. 202. 

2 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. Denifle and A. Chatelain, Paris 1889-97, 
i, nNOS. 53, 157, 161, 167, 177, 192, 221. See the account by G. Miiller, ‘Griindung des 
Bernhardkollegiums zu Paris’ in Cisterzienser Chronik, xx (1908), 1-14, 38-50; and by 
E. Kwanten, ‘Le Collége saint-Bernard a Paris’ in Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xliii (1948), 443-72; 
also the mention of W. H. Stevenson in The Early History of St. Fohn’s College, Oxford, 
OHS, 1939, 2-5. 

3 Canivez, ii. 170.  Ibid., ii. 290. 

5 Denifle, Chartularium, nos. 157, 161. 

6 Tbid., nos. 166, 167. The plot measured five arpents. 

7 Thid., no. 232. 
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abbot of Clairvaux.! The provisor enjoyed a specially privileged position 
for, in every monastery of the order which he should visit, he was to occupy 
a place immediately after the abbot in choir.? In 1254 the Chapter author- 
ised the reception of novices at the Chardonnet.* From the point of view 
of its constitution as a college, the most important act was the deed of 
1253 by which Stephen granted the patronage to Alphonse of Poitou, 
brother of Louis IX, who promised an endowment of 104 livres parisis per 
annum for the maintenance of twenty professed monks of the abbot of 
Clairvaux.* The first Cistercian to incept and teach in the theological 
faculty was Guy, abbot of ’PAuméne, who received the licence at the 
papal curia in January 1256.5 It was probably the inception of Guy of 
l’Aumoéne which, signifying as it did an overt break with Cistercian 
tradition, provoked a crisis in the order and forced Stephen into retirement. 

We come here to the most obscure and controversial episode in the 
story. According to Matthew Paris, abbot Stephen was deposed by the 
General Chapter on account of the initiative which he had taken in con- 
nexion with the Chardonnet, and this statement was repeated by D’Arbois 
de Jubainville® and by the authors of the Gallia Christiana.? The most 
recent writer on the subject, Father Kwanten, is disposed to deny both the 
existence of opposition to Stephen’s policy and the fact of his deposition. 
The question merits investigation as it bears on the attitude of the order 
as a whole towards the universities. 

In his Chronica Majora Matthew Paris gives two slightly different 
accounts of what happened. In the first account, which is in the annal for 
the year 1256, he writes that abbot Stephen had been deposed in the last 
General Chapter. He says that Stephen was accused of obtaining a papal 
privilege, contrary to the statutes of the order, to the effect that he 
should never be deprived of his abbacy. This charge was, according to 
Matthew, falsified in the event. When the pope ordered Stephen’s re- 
instatement, the king of France intervened and represented to the pope 
that, for fear of scandal, the decision of the General Chapter should be 
allowed to stand, and Stephen, in order to obviate a conflict between the 
Chapter and Rome, declined to be reinstated.® This voluntary withdrawal, 
Matthew seems to say, shows that Stephen was devoid of personal 
ambition and that the original charge against him must have been false. 
The second version is in the annal for 1257. Here the statement that 
Stephen was deposed for obtaining a papal privilege contrary to the 
statutes of the order is repeated. But Matthew adds that this was 
engineered against him (malitiose et per invidiam machinatum est in ipsum) 


1 Canivez, ii. 327. 2 Tbid., ii. 348. 

3 Thid., ii. 399. * Denifle, Chartularium, no. 221. 

5 P. Glorieux, Répertoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au xiii¢ siécle, Paris 1933, ii, 252; 
P. Michaud-Quantin, ‘Guy de l’Auméne, premier maitre cistercien de l’université de 
Paris’ in Analecta Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis xv (1959), 194-219. 

6 Etude sur l’état intérieur des abbayes cisterciennes aux xii¢ et xiii¢ siecles, Troyes and Paris 
1858, 69, 181. 

* Gallia Christiana, ed. Piolin, Paris 1876, iv. 806. 8 Chron. Majora, v. 596. 
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because he had set up and maintained the college of the Chardonnet. 
When the Pope learned what had happened and wished to reinstate him, 
Stephen’s adversaries successfully machinated at the Roman court so that 
the sentence stood. It seems that in these two versions Matthew Paris is 
trying to harmonise the reports given him by two different witnesses. In 
both we have the story of the privilege which contravened the statutes, 
but in the first account Matthew expresses doubts about its purport, and 
in the second account he says that this was a rigged case and that Stephen’s 
real offence had been his enthusiasm for Cistercian higher studies. The 
whole account is rejected by Fr. Kwanten as lacking any documentary 
proof and as being contrary to the attitude manifested in the official acts 
of the order.? 

It must be admitted that the episode has left no traces in the capitular 
acts of the year 1256, but then the surviving text of the statutes for that 
year is defective.* As against the silence of the Chapter records, there is 
in the Register of Alexander IV reference to a mandate, apparently 
overlooked by Fr. Kwanten, revoking the sentence of deposition which the 
abbot of Citeaux had pronounced on abbot Stephen.* The mandate was 
dated 1256 and the attempts of the executors to serve it on the abbot of 
Citeaux are fully recorded in the Register. The fact of Stephen’s deposition, 
therefore, is not open to doubt. On the other hand, the registered letters 
throw no light on the reasons for his removal beyond the observation that 
the sentence of the abbot of Citeaux had been injudicious (inconsulte 
late). This gap in the evidence is partly filled by a group of seven letters 
copied into the great formulary of the papal chancery attributed to 
Marinus of Eboli. The letters were entered under the rubric De cesstonibus 
prelatorum and they all bear on the case in question. Unfortunately the 
compiler of the formulary omitted the dating clauses, but the names of 
the addressees were retained. The first letter is addressed to the abbot of 
Citeaux and his co-abbots in the General Chapter. The narration and 
enactment are as follows: 


‘For concerning our dear son, the abbot of Clairvaux, we have heard that, 
wearied perhaps by the burden of public service, he longs for peace and 
privacy and for leisure from the preoccupations of abbacy. In this we 
fear both for his flock and for him, lest the numerous gifts which the divine 
bounty has bestowed on him for the good of others should, to his own and 
to the common loss, be hidden away. As a result, the salvation of his 


1 Chron. Majora, v. 652. 

2 “Ce silence officiel permet de rejeter le fait allégué, faute de preuves solides . . .’: 
loc. cit., 459. 

3 Canivez, ii. 424 n. 

4 Les Registres d’ Alexandre IV, ed. C.. Bourel de la Ronciére, J. de Loye, P. de Cenival, 
and A. Coulon, Ecole frangaise d’Athénes et de Rome 1917, 1791, 1792. It is unfortun- 
ate that this volume has not been indexed. 

5 The formulary is described and catalogued by F. Schillmann, Die Formularsamm- 
lung des Marinus von Eboli, in Bibliothek des preussischen historischen Instituts in Rom, xvi 
(1929). It isa composite work which was brought together in its existing form in the time 
of Boniface VIII. There are four copies. The MS. used here is Cod. Vat. lat. 3976. 
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subordinates, to whom the said abbot is a bright mirror and pattern of 
living, may be imperilled. Desiring, therefore, to promote the advantage 
not of your order only, but of the Church as a whole, as also the salvation 
of those committed to him, we command and strictly enjoin you not, on 
the pretext of a statute of your order, to admit the resignation of the said 
abbot, nor to discharge or in any way to remove the same from the govern- 
ment of his abbey until we, according to divinely inspired judgement, 
decide to provide otherwise in his behalf’ (fol. 82”). 


The second letter is addressed to the abbot of Citeaux and his co-abbots 
and to abbot Stephen. It refers to the previous mandate and forbids 
Stephen either to resign or to permit himself to be removed ‘on pretext of 
any constitution or custom of the order’ (fol. 83). The third letter is a gloss 
on and confirmation of the first: although the pope has confirmed the 
statutes of the order and these statutes are said to contain an enactment 
against persons who impetrate from the Apostolic See letters contrary to 
the common form of the order, nevertheless the previous mandate con- 
cerning Stephen is not thereby annulled (fol. 83). The fourth letter is to 
the same effect as the third, but in the narration it states that certain 
persons are invoking the pope’s confirmation of the statutes of the order 
to argue that the mandate in favour of abbot Stephen has been annulled 
(fol. 83v). The fifth letter observes that the abbot of Citeaux has presumed 
to depose abbot Stephen, in defiance of the Apostolic prohibition and to 
the ruin and scandal of his order, ‘for you are apparently willing to 
extinguish or stifle for the benefit of the envious such a burning lamp of 
religion which flashes far and wide its beams of light. The praiseworthy 
works of the said abbot, which have brought spiritual and temporal 
increase to the order, the shining evidence of his life and conversation, 
bear him witness. .. .” The sentence is to be revoked immediately (fol. 83”). 
This is evidently the mandate referred to in the papal register. The sixth 
letter appoints an executor (name omitted) of the mandate (fol. 84). 
The seventh is addressed to the monks of Clairvaux and commands them 
to remain in obedience to abbot Stephen (fol. 84). 

It seems, then, that Stephen was deposed by the abbot of Citeaux in 
1256, and that the main charge against him was that he had obtained 
papal letters contrary to the statutes of the order in order to keep himself 
in office indefinitely. It will be noticed that thus far the account given by 
Matthew Paris is completely vindicated. But why had Stephen, or more 
probably his friends, obtained from the pope this dangerous favour? 
Evidently it was procured in anticipation of an attack which was to be 
mounted on the abbot in the forthcoming General Chapter. In this the 
manoeuvre obviously failed. By pointing out that the privilege was itself 
an infringement of the statutes, Stephen’s enemies managed to turn it 
into the instrument of his downfall. But there was still the pope to be 
reckoned with and, as will presently appear, Stephen had powerful allies 
at the Roman court. 
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STEPHEN OF LEXINGTON 


We have still to consider what lay behind this assault on a distinguished 
prelate of the order. Here Matthew Paris comes forward with his explana- 
tion that the charge against the abbot had been engineered by those who 
were opposed to the policy represented by the Cistercian college at Paris. 
There is good reason to accept this allegation. The demand for higher 
studies seems to have come from a small pressure group of university 
graduates who succeeded in pushing through their plans with the aid of 
powerful friends at the papal court, but the existence within the order of 
opposition to these new developments cannot be doubted. 

The growth of the movement for university education can be observed 
in abbot Stephen’s letters. His own connexions with the academic world 
had not been severed by his entry into the order. As abbot of Stanley he 
entertained his old master, Edmund of Abingdon,! and later, when he 
was immersed in the business of Savigny, he found time to interest himself 
in the financial difficulties of a promising English scholar at Paris.? In 
1228 he had ordered Irish abbots to send their postulants to the schools 
at Oxford or Paris to gain the rudiments of letters. From the letters of 
John of Limoges it is clear that already in the 1230s a number of monks 
from Clairvaux were attending the theological schools at Paris.* But 
Stephen had in mind something more ambitious than these occasional 
ad hoc arrangements. In a letter written c. 1236 to abbot John of 
Pontigny he draws attention to a critical situation that has arisen in the 
order from want of proper theological training and presses for swift 
action. Heresy has been reported in an abbey of the Pontigny filiation 
and, what is worse, a papal Inquisitor preaching at Orleans has indicted 
the order of harbouring heretics. There are sinister rumours abroad that 
the Friars Preachers will be loosed on the order to reform it. He urges the 
abbot to write to the abbots of Citeaux and Clairvaux and ask for an 
emergency meeting, for the business is too urgent to await the next General 
Chapter. He should also write to his friends at the Roman court so that 
the pope may be induced, not to prescribe a form of studium for the order, 
but to goad the senior abbots into action.® 

It does not appear that Stephen’s urgent plea was immediately 
answered, but the plan adumbrated in his letter was brought into effect 
in 1245, two years after his election to Clairvaux. In that year the chapter 
for the first time imposed on the order a co-ordinated system of studies. It 
was enacted that every abbey, where the abbot was willing and able to 
make provision, should have its school (studium),-and that in every province 


1 §t. Edmund of Abingdon, 58, 123. 

2 Griesser, 372-3. The scholar was Master Robert de Coton, on whom see Glorieux, 
Répertoire des maitres, 156. 

3 Griesser, 45-8. 

4 Fohannis Lemovicensis Opera, ed. C. Horvath, Veszprém 1932, iii. 93-102. 

5 Griesser, appx., 116-18. The editor dates this letter c. 1233-4, but the reference 
to the papal Inquisitor at Orleans suggests that it was written some time after 1235 
when the Dominican Robert le Bougre began his activities in Northern France; see 
C. H. Haskins, ‘Robert le Bougre and the beginnings of the Inquisition in Northern 
France’ in American Historical Review vii (1902), 437-57, 631-52. 
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there should be one abbey possessing a studium theologiae to which abler 
monks from elsewhere might be assigned. The chapter added that out of 
respect for the pope and those cardinals who had interceded for it, the 
house of studies at Paris should remain inviolate.1 This arrangement, 
which clearly reflects the organisation of studies in the Dominican Order, 
marks the realisation of Stephen’s plans. 

The wording of both the decree of 1245 and the successive privileges 
for the Chardonnet show that abbot Stephen had been able to enlist 
powerful support at the papal court. One of the friends at Rome on whom 
he relied was the Englishman Robert of Somercote,? who for some years 
presided over the audientia litterarum contradictarum.* Robert was created a 
cardinal in 1239,* but died in 1241 during the conclave, thereby, accord- 
ing to Matthew Paris, narrowly missing election to the papacy.® After 
his death, Stephen found a still more influential ally in the English 
Cistercian cardinal, John of Toledo. Recent Cistercian scholars have, 
somewhat ungratefully, cast doubts on both his English birth and his 
Cistercian profession.* Nevertheless, the English chroniclers are agreed 
on his Englishry’ and they are amply supported by the overwhelmingly 
English character of the familia which he gathered round him at Rome. 
He was a medical scholar, a fact which suggests that he may have owed 
his name to residence at the schools of Toledo.8 According to Matthew 
Paris, he was the pope’s physician. His physic was of no avail, however, 
against the mortal sickness which afflicted pope Innocent IV after a night- 
mare in which he was confronted with the avenging shade of Robert 
Grosseteste who belaboured the pope with his pastoral staff.® As to John’s 
Cistercian background, the Melrose chronicler records that he was abbot 
of L’Epau when, together with the abbots of Citeaux and Clairvaux, he 


1 Canivez, ii. 289-90. 

2 On whom see C. L. Kingsford’s notice in Dict. Nat. Biog., xviii. 627. The two men 
had studied at Paris together; cf. Griesser, 315-16. 

3 He first appears as auditor of the audience on 1 March 1238: Les registres de Grégoire 
IX, ed. L. Auvray, Bibl. des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome 1896-1908, 4123. A 
list of the auditors of the audience is given by Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre, 284-5, 
but Master Robert is omitted. 

* Auvray, 4709; Chron. Majora iv. 5. 

5 Chron. Majora, iv. 165, 168; v. 194. Matthew suggests that he was poisoned to pre- 
vent him from gaining the papacy. 

® Thus Miiller and Kwanten, who object that the expression ‘amicissimus ordinis’ 
applied to him by the General Chapter in 1244 (see Canivez, ii. 274) would not have 
been applied to a member of the order. D. Willi, however, includes him among the 
Cistercian prelates: ‘Papste, Kardinale und Bischéfe aus dem Cisterzienser Orden’ 
in Cisterzienser Chronik, xxiii (1911), 267-8. A full-length study of his activities as cardinal 
and his place in medical scholarship was published by H. Grauert, ‘Meister Johann von 
Toledo’ in Sitzungsberichte der kiniglichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosoph., 
philolog. u. hist. K]. (1911), 111-325. The writer was unable, however, to throw any light 
on his career before he was raised to the cardinalate. 

7 Thus the Winchester and Worcester annalists: Ann. Mon. ii. 121; iv. 470; The 
Furness annalist: Chron. of the reign of Stephen, Henry II, & Richard I, ed. R. Howlett, RS, 
ii. 569; Matthew Paris in Chron. Majora, iv. 354, 578-9, etc. 

8 The suggestion of Grauert, op. cit., 137. 

® Chron. Majora, v. 430. 
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STEPHEN OF LEXINGTON 


was captured on his way to the council of 1241 and imprisoned at Pisa.! 
The abbey of L’Epau in the county of Maine was founded in 1228 out of 
an endowment given by Richard I’s widow, Berengaria,? and it received 
its first monks from Citeaux,* so presumably John of Toledo also was a 
monk of the mother house. After his release from prison he made his way 
to the papal court, where he was retained by Innocent IV and in 1244 
made cardinal priest of the title of S. Lorenzo-in-Lucina.* From that 
date the records of his activity as papal auditor and counsellor are 
scattered throughout the registers. In 1261 Urban IV promoted him to 
the cardinal bishopric of Porto. For thirty years he held a position of 
power and influence at the papal court and was the channel through 
which both his order and his own countrymen sought access to the 
fountain-head of papal favour.® 

Stephen of Lexington found in the cardinal a sympathiser and a 
much-needed collaborator in his plans for converting the Cistercians into 
a student order. The first clear evidence of this is the capitular act of 1245 
which expressly states that the chapter had taken the step of introducing 
studia in obedience to a papal mandate and on the petition and advice of 
cardinal John.’ Endorsements on the papal privileges granted to the 
Chardonnet show that in each case he was acting as patron of the new 
enterprise.® It was natural, therefore, that when opposition to the college 
came to a head, its supporters should turn to him for support. 

The existence of opposition within the order to the new developments 
can hardly be doubted. It is in fact not quite true to say that the surviving 
capitular acts point wholly in the opposite direction.® It is significant that 
the wording of the statute of 1245 is permissive rather than peremptory: 
‘that a school be held in each abbey of our order, where the abbot is able 


1 Chronicle of Melrose, go—1. The chronicler gives the text of a letter which he and the 
other Cistercian prelates wrote to abbot Stephen from their prison; cf. Huillard-Bré- 
holles, Historia diplomatica Frederici Secundi, v. 1121. Ricardus of San Germano noticed 
Master John of Toledo as being among the prisoners who were transferred to Tivoli, 
but he makes no reference to his Cistercian profession: MGH. SS., xix. 381, 383. 

2 Gallia Christiana, xiv. 536-7. 3 Canivez, ii. 80-1. 

4 Chron. Majora, iv. 354. 

5 Royal Letters, ed. W. W. Shirley, RS, ii. 204. 

6 He was the channel through whom many of the king’s clerks obtained papal 
provisions and licences to hold in plurality, e.g. CPL ii. 330, 333, 336, 346, 348, 360. 
In 1244-6 he was the chief standby at the papal court of those who were working for 
the canonisation of archbishop Edmund of Abingdon: E. Marténe and U. Durand, 
Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, Paris 1717, iii. cols. 1849-50; in 1261 he spent his treasure 
freely among the Romans in order to procure the senatorial office for Richard of Corn- 
wall: Rymer, i. 728, and the letter published by K. Hampe in Neues Archiv, xxx (1905), 
688-9. On his work as protector of the Cistercian Order see J. B. Mahn, L’Ordre cis- 
lercien et son gouvernement, Paris 1951, 166-7. Apparently doubts about his nationality 
caused him to be omitted from the Dict. Nat. Biog. 

? Canivez, ii. 289. 

8 Denifle pointed out that the original copies are endorsed by the scribe of the 
papal chancery ‘Frater Iohannis cardinalis’, or ‘Cardinalis albus pro scolaribus Parisien- 
sibus’: Chartularium, nos. 157, 161, 192. 

® As urged by Miiller, op. cit. 48-50, who on this ground rejected Matthew Paris’s 
account of the deposition of abbot Stephen. 
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and willing to have one’; and again, ‘they can send to the said abbeys (i.e. 
the provincial studia) those of their monks whom they consider most 
suitable, provided, however, that those abbots who lack the resources or 
the desire cannot be compelled to do this’.1 This concession to the un- 
willing suggests that they formed a not inconsiderable body of opinion. 
Perhaps the best gloss on these qualifying words is to be found in the 
chronicle of Villers. The writer says that abbot Arnulf of Louvain (abbot 
of Villers 1240-8) was approached by the abbot of Clairvaux and asked 
to contribute a subsidy to the new college which was then being erected. 
Abbot Arnulf returned a dusty answer: he would give nothing, and to 
this decision he steadfastly held, for ‘it hath not been the custom hitherto 
for monks to leave their claustral exercises, which most befit their pro- 
fession, in order to give themselves over to the study of letters. As St. 
Bernard says, “‘a monk’s business is not to teach, but to lament” ’. ‘And’, 
adds the chronicler, ‘did not the man of God decide rightly ? Do humility 
and the other virtues shine as brightly in the order as they did before 
studies were introduced ?’ * Beside this testimony of continuing hostility to 
the schools may be placed the more articulate discussion of the Cistercian 
John of Limoges. In his Religions Elucidarium he has a long rhetorical 
passage in which he develops a contrast between scholastic and monastic 
discipline.* Each of the seven liberal arts in turn is shown to have an 
analogical counterpart in the monk’s life and in each case the comparison 
is unfavourable to the schools. The same grudging attitude emerges from 
the letters that he wrote to a younger monk who was studying theology at 
Paris.* 

It seems probable that it was more than a coincidence that the attack 
on abbot Stephen was launched in the same year that the first Cistercian 
received the licence in theology. This was Guy, abbot of l’Auméne. In 
1254 the chancellor of Paris received a papal mandate to confer the 
licence on Guy, notwithstanding the fact that he was a religious.> Now, 
two years later, Guy had still not received the licence, and the pope took 
the unusual step of having him examined at Rome and conferring the 
licence on him there. The two examiners appointed by the pope were the 
Dominican theologian, cardinal Hugh of St. Cher, and cardinal John of 
Toledo.® It is possible that the pope was moved to this unusual course by 
the violent controversy which began about this time at Paris between the 
secular Masters and the religious. On the other hand, it is quite likely that 
the threat of vigorous opposition in the order had persuaded those who 


1‘Ut in singulis abbatiis Ordinis nostri, in quibus abbates habere potuerint vel 


voluerint, habeatur studium. . . . Ad dictas abbatias mittere poterunt de monachis suis 
quos ad hoc magis idoneos viderint, ita tamen quod ad id compelli non poterunt quibus 
facultas deerit vel voluntas . . .”: Canivez, ii. 290. 


2 Chronica Villarienses Monasterii, ed. G. Waitz, MGH. SS., xxv. 208; cited by E. de 
Moreau, L’ Abbaye de Villers-en-Brabant aux xii¢ et xiii siécles, Brussels 1909, 116-17. | am 
grateful to Mr. Christopher Holdsworth for this last reference. 

3 Fohannis Lemovicensis Opera Omnia, iii, 3-90. 

4 Thid., iii. 93-102. 5 Denifle, Chartularium, i. no. 209. 

8 Tbid., i. no. 265. 
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STEPHEN OF LEXINGTON 


were guiding the fortunes of the new college to postpone Master Guy’s 
inception and to outflank the critics by seeing that it took place under the 
shelter of the supreme authority of the Church. 

Master Guy received his licence from the pope on 31 January 1256. 
As has been seen, an attack on abbot Stephen’s policy was anticipated 
in the General Chapter of that year and, despite the efforts of his friends 
at Rome, he was removed from office. In this crisis Stephen’s partisans 
turned to Rome for help, and the abbot of Citeaux was sternly ordered 
to reinstate him. The execution of this mandate fell to Master Thomas of 
Louth who, having armed himself with the company of two Masters 
from the faculty of canon law, on 20 January 1257, presented himself at 
the house in Paris where the abbot of Citeaux was staying. But when the 
abbot had learned the nature of their mission, he refused them admittance. 
After repeated assignations, which the abbot declined to keep, and after 
another visit to his house, Master Thomas published the papal mandate in 
the Chardonnet and revoked the sentence on abbot Stephen. Among the 
Masters who took part in these proceedings and who subscribed Master 
Thomas’s act, the most significant name was that of Master Theobald, 
canon of Auxerre.! Master Theobald was chaplain to cardinal John of 
Toledo and had doubtless been despatched by his master to see that 
nothing went amiss. 

The sequel is obscure. Abbot Stephen seems to have ceased to govern 
Clairvaux and he died not long after at the abbey of Ourscamp. Matthew 
Paris, it will be recalled, stated that after the pope had ordered Stephen’s 
reinstatement, Louis IX intervened and represented at Rome that the 
sentence of deposition should be allowed to stand. If Matthew is right in 
saying that there was intervention from this quarter, it is likely that 
Stephen himself was a party to it, for the king’s brother was patron of the 
Chardonnet and must have been sympathetic to Stephen’s designs. The 
probable explanation is that, to obviate a damaging collision between the 
papacy and the General Chapter, Stephen had decided to sacrifice him- 
self and to withdraw quietly into retirement. A medieval list of the abbots 
of Clairvaux contains an interesting note that the pope decided to vindi- 
cate Stephen’s honour by conferring on him an English archbishopric, 
but that when the envoys arrived at Ourscamp with the news, they found 
him already dead.? If this is true, it must refer to the vacancy of York 
after the death of Sewall de Bovill, and Stephen’s death must have 
occurred between May and September 1258.: | 

Stephen’s fall did not involve the failure of his project. Strong in papal 
favour, the Chardonnet continued to flourish and attract students. In 
1287 the General Chapter decreed that every abbey having twenty monks 


1 Les Registres d’ Alexandre IV, nos. 1791, 1792. 

2 P, Piétresson de Saint-Aubin, ‘Le Livre des sepultures: chronique inédite des 
abbés de Clairvaux’ in Revue Mabillon, 2° série, xxxvi (1929), 303-23. Henriquez cites 
the same text which he had seen in an earlier copy at Dunes abbey: Menologium Cister- 
ciense, Antwerp 1630, 317—18. 
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should maintain one of them at the university, while abbeys of forty 
should maintain two.) By this time the order had its studia generalia at 
Oxford, Montpellier and Toulouse. The house of studies at Montpellier, 
which was opened in 1262, was organised on the same lines as the Paris 
studium and was granted the same privileges.2 At Oxford the chapter 
authorised a house for the English Cistercians in 1280 in answer to the 
petition of Edmund earl of Cornwall,* and in 1282 Rewley abbey was 
opened, being in status a daughter house of Thame, but having the same 
internal régime and privileges as the Chardonnet.* On the other hand, 
although Stephen’s vision materialised, the opposition within the order 
seems to have continued. The persistent difficulties which the chapter 
encountered in persuading abbots to send their monks to the universities® 
testify to the continuing hostility and show that the overthrow of abbot 
Stephen was not a passing episode, but the symptom of a deep cleavage 
of principles. within the order which was never completely healed. 


1 Canivez, iii. 238. 2 Thid., iii. 2. 3 Tbid., iii. 200. 

* “In moribus autem et modo studendi et etiam in gratia libertatum scolaribus apud 
sanctum Bernardum Parisius studentibus sint conformes’: ibid. iii. 217; cf. W. H. 
Stevenson and H. E. Salter, The Early History of St. Fohn’s College, 5-8. 

5 E.g. in 1300, 1301, 1312, 1319: Canivez, iii. 299-300, 303, 326, 346. Cf. the evidence 
cited by A. G. Little, ‘Cistercian students at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century’ in EHR, 
viii (1893), 83-5. No doubt reluctance was deepened by the heavy cost of keeping men 
at the schools. The grudging attitude of many abbots towards their monks studying 
at Oxford emerges from several of the begging letters published from a Combe abbey 
formulary by H. G. Richardson, ‘Cistercian Formularies’ in Oxford Formularies, OHS, 
1942, ii. 281-327, e.g. NOS. 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 20. 
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The Episcopal Visitation: Its Limits and 


Limitations in Elizabethan London’ 
by H. GARETH OWEN 





he efficiency of the visitatorial machinery of the Elizabethan 
Church has long been a subject of speculation among ecclesiastical 
historians. The establishment of a permanent High Commission 
court suggested to Professor Usher the failure of the existing system.? 
B. L. Woodcock, on the other hand, compared it favourably with what he 
called the ‘comparative insignificance’ of late-medieval visitations.® 
Professor Kennedy, a specialist in episcopal articles and injunctions, 
concluded that ‘. . . visitations were carried out with something approach- 
ing efficiency’. These varying assessments can be tested by regional 
studies of the actual operations of diocesan visitations. Sufficient material 
appertaining to the London area survives to allow an examination of the 
system in the light of various tests of efficiency.® 
How frequently, in the first place, did visitations take place? How 
closely was the canon requiring a bishop to visit his diocese in the first 
year of his translation (or as soon as possible afterwards), and subse- 
quently at triennial intervals, observed in London?® The former provision 
was the less respected; only Aylmer, of the five prelates during the 
Elizabethan period, managed to tour the diocese within twelve months 
of his consecration.’ Grindal, on the other hand, acting under instruction 
from his archbishop,$ delayed his primary visitation for almost two years.® 
The triennial clause was more faithfully observed; apart from a single 
1 London diocese consisted of the archdeaconries of London, Middlesex, St. Alban’s, 
Colchester and Essex. This paper concentrates on the City of London and the outlying 
parishes in Clerkenwell, Islington and Shoreditch. Episcopal jurisdiction extended over 
93 of the 111 parish churches within this area. 


2 R. G. Usher, Reconstruction of the English Church, New York 1910, i. 99. 

8B. L. Woodcock, Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese of Canterbury, London 
1952, 69. 

4W. P. M. Kennedy, Elizabethan Episcopal Administration, Alcuin Club Collections 
xxv, London 1924, i, xxx. 

5 The Visitation Call Books, extant for nine out of the 14 episcopal visitations during 
this period, the Vicar-General Books, virtually continuous from 1561 onwards, and the 
fragmentary Libri Correctionum of the consistory court, constitute the main MS. 
sources for this study. They are supplemented by parochial records, particularly church- 
wardens’ accounts and vestry minutes. 

6 R. Burn, Ecclesiastical Law (1797), iv. 16. 

? Guildhall Library MS.—subsequently cited as GLMS.—9537/4 [not foliated]. 
The five Elizabethan bishops were: Grindal (1559-70); Sandys (1570-7); Aylmer 
(1577-94); Fletcher (1595-6) and Bancroft (1597-1604). 

8 Correspondence of Matthew Parker, 1535-1575, ed. J. Bruce, Cambridge 1857, 115-17. 

® GLMS. 9537/2 [not fol.]. 
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lapse by Grindal,! the diocese was visited at the prescribed intervals 
throughout the reign. 

Not less important was the composition of the visitors. A bishop 
toured his diocese either in person or by means of a delegated com- 
mission. A personal appearance in the far-flung decanal centres of London 
diocese doubtless enhanced the prestige attached to an episcopal visita- 
tion, and may account for the care taken by the London prelates to 
preside in person during their primary tour.” Not all, however, were 
equally scrupulous in subsequent visitations. Personal disinclination, as 
well as the calls of his many administrative duties in the capital, may have 
been responsible for Aylmer’s tendency to delegate the duty to a com- 
mission.* Bancroft’s record was likewise less impressive than that of the 
early Elizabethan bishops, Grindal and Sandys.* 

What effect had episcopal inconsistency in attendance on the attitude 
of the parish clergy? All incumbents and assistant curates were sum- 
moned to appear, in person or by proxy, before the visitor®; absenteeism 
constituted a contempt of court, and was liable to penalties of excom- 
munication and sequestration of fruits.6 The following table presents a 
sample of actual clerical attendance’: 


Date Number’ Number No record Number Number Percentage 


of Cited Excused of Absent Present Present 
Visitation Attendance 
1561 102 — 4 22 76 75 
1574 III 3 I 28 79 71 
1577 108 2 3 II 92 85 
1580 118 2 10 27 79 67 
1583 118 7 2 13 96 81 
1586 117 8 3 13 93 79 
1589 118 4 3 12 99 84. 
1592 118 3 — II 104. 88 
1598 126 6 — 3 EM 93 


1 He failed to visit his diocese between 1561 and 1565 (London County Council 
Record Office—subsequently cited as LCC. Rec. Office—Liber Vicar-Generalis 1561- 
74, fol. 106°). 

2 GLMS. 9537/2: 9 passim. 

3 Aylmer personally presided over the City phase of the visitation on two occasions— 
in 1577 and 1580 (GLMS. 5937/4 [not fol.]). His deputies usually included the chancellor 
(Edward Stanhope), archdeacon, and such household chaplains as William Cotton and 
Richard Vaughan. Work of this nature was a valuable experience to these future bishops. 

4 Bancroft presided on one of three possible occasions. Sandys appeared in both his 
visitations, and Grindal at least twice out of three times (GLMS. 9537/2, 3, 9 passim).’ 

5 Non-resident incumbents on occasion employed proctors to pay their procurations 
and exhibit their instruments (GLMS. 9537/8, fol. 77"). 

6 Excommunication was automatic; sequestration rare, e.g. Sandys’s action in 
1574 (LCC. Rec. Office, Lib. V-G. 1561-74, fol. 355°). 

7 The gaps for the visitations of 1565, 1568, 1571, 1595 and 1601 are due to the 
disappearance of the Call Books for those years. These books contain a record of the 
appearance, or otherwise, of all parochial representatives. The table covers those parishes 
in the capital which came under episcopal jurisdiction. 

8 Incumbents and assistant curates—but not parish lecturers who were not obliged 
to attend until 1583 (GLMS. 9537/5, passim)—are included. 
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THE EPISCOPAL VISITATION IN ELIZABETHAN LONDON 


The improvement in the second half of the reign reflects the in- 
creased efficiency of the system under Aylmer and Bancroft: attendance 
was consistently high after 1580, despite the less frequent appearances 
made by the bishop. Temporary local factors also account for the earlier 
defections. Grindal’s primary visitation was affected by the unsettled 
state of the parishes and by differences over the limits of episcopal juris- 
diction in the capital.1 Thirteen years later, Sandys was handicapped by 
the non-residence at that time rife among City clergy; his drastic treat- 
ment of offenders brought results at the ensuing visitation.? Apart from 
the lapse in 1580,° absenteeism was subsequently inconsequential. Clearly, 
the system still wielded sufficient authority to fulfil a basic function—the 
assembly of the parish clergy before their diocesan ordinary. 

Attendance, however, was only the starting point. Before the visitor 
lay his traditional task of seeking out irregularities within the parishes. 
This was effected in two ways—by oral examination of ministers, and by 
the issue of written interrogatories to parochial representatives for com- 
pletion. Doubts about the validity of these articles and the reliability of 
the replies* necessitate a closer view of their composition and content. 

The stereotyped appearance of visitation articles conveys a misleading 
impression of a formality of function.’ Their range was limited by their 
common derivation from orders laid down in the early years of the 
reign,® but they were capable of modification, and the London bishops 
were not slow to introduce items in response to new problems arising in 
the diocese. The most urgent of these was the growth of puritan non- 
conformity, and successive sets of articles reflect the hierarchical pre- 
occupation with this challenge. Sandys attempted to deal with the 
complications arising from the tendency of puritan citizens to desert their 
own church for one employing a more radical minister.? Aylmer inquired 
in 1577 about the erection of a ‘presbytery or eldership’ in the parishes, 
and the admission of unlawfully ordained men into the ministry. In 
1583, he inserted an important article requiring parish lecturers to assist 
periodically with the administration of Holy Communion in the church 

1 Doubts existed over episcopal authority in the parishes of St. Faith, St. Leonard 
Foster Lane, All Hallows Barking and the non-parochial chapel of St. James on the 
Wall (GLMS. 9537/2, fols. 26-33"). 

2 Sixteen London incumbents were non-resident. Absentees were suspended, and 
the fruits of their livings sequestered (LCC. Rec. Office, Lib. V-G. 1561-74, fol. 355°). 

3 A possible explanation of the 1580 defections may be found in the surfeit of examina- 
tions endured by the London clergy in the twelve months before the visitation (J. Strype, 
Aylmer, Oxford 1821, 41-53). 

4 Cf. Usher, op. cit., i. 98. 

5 The London visitation articles of 1571 have been published by W. H. Frere, 
Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Reformation, London 1919, iii. 303-14; 
those of 1577, 1586, 1595 and 1598 are in Kennedy, op. cit., ii. 48-52; iii. 199-208, 
280-1, 335-51. Articles for the remaining visitations survive only in fragments in parish 
records and the Libri Correctionum at the LCC. Rec. Office. 

6 The common sources for episcopal articles were the ‘Queen’s Injunctions’ of 1559, 
the ‘Interpretations of the Bishops’ 1560-1 and ‘Archbishop Parker’s Advertisements’ of 


1565 (cf. Kennedy, op. cit., i. xxxiv-lv). 
7 Frere, op. cit., iii. 30 8 Kennedy, op. cit., ii. 49. 
P- 303. P 
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at which they preached. Towards the end of the reign, Bancroft struck 
at puritan citizens who boycotted public prayers, appearing at church 
only to hear the sermon.” Such measures injected a note of realism into 
visitatorial techniques. 

Closer attention was likewise paid to the methods of distributing the 
articles and compiling the bills of presentment. Customarily, parish 
swornmen received a copy of the articles along with the citation to attend 
the visitation a short period—at most a fortnight—before the actual 
day.* On that day, they subscribed to an oath of impartial investigation, 
and presented their bills to the ordinary. Action was taken by the London 
authorities to safeguard against the risks of a hasty or biased presentment. 
Swornmen received the articles and swore their oaths on the same day— 
at the visitation. They were allowed a period of as long as five weeks to 
make their enquiries, compose their bills and exhibit them to the diocesan 
registrar for further action by the chancellor.> Aylmer, at a time when 
puritan activities called for the closest supervision, added his own novelty; 
two separate bills, at intervals of twelve days, were demanded from every 
parish in 1586.® 

Parochial co-operation was essential for the implementation of these 
improved techniques. The value of a bill of presentment depended upon 
the punctuality of its production and the integrity of its contents. The 
following table assesses the degree of punctuality observed in the City 
parishes? : 


Date Parishes Bills Exhibited Bills Exhibited — No Record of ® 


at by the up to Bill Exhibited 
Visitation Required Date Five Weeks Late at all 
1561 82 45 23 14 
1583 93 52 4 37 
1586 92 88 — 4 
1589 gi 87 — 4 
1592 93 64 2h I 
1598 93 9! at 2 


1 LCC. Rec. Office, Liber Correctionis 1583-4, vi. fol. 5'. The division apparent 
between the preacher who performed no other function, and the ‘serving’ minister who 
carried out the remaining sacerdotal duties had first been pointed out by the Privy 
Council in 1580: E. Cardwell, Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England, 
Oxford 1844, i. 440-1. 

2 Kennedy, op. cit., iii. clxix. 3 Tbid., i. xxvii; GLMS. 1013/1, fol. gv. 

4 This is clear from numerous «eferences in parish account books, e.g. GLMS. 
1046/1, fol. 51%; GLMS. 1002/1, fol. 232"; GLMS. 2593/1, fol. 62V. 

5 In 1574, for instance, the City of London was visited between 11 and 13 August, 
and bills of presentment were exhibited on 20 September (GLMS. 9537/3 [not fol.]). 
Only in 1592 were swornmen allowed less than a fortnight to carry out their inquiries 
(GLMS. 9537/8 ,fol. 77"). For other dates, see the writer’s unpublished London Ph.D. 
thesis (1957): “The London Parish Clergy in the Reign of Elizabeth I’, 570, n. 3. 

6 Kennedy, op. cit., iii. 208. This practice was subsequently abandoned. 

? Those figures are compiled from the Call Books (GLMS. 9537/2-9). No such entries 
were made in the Call Books of 1574, 1577 and 1580. 

8 Negligence on the part of the clerk to record the date of so many of the 1583 
exhibitions gives the figures for that year little significance. 
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THE EPISCOPAL VISITATION IN ELIZABETHAN LONDON 


The 1561 figures provide another illustration of the haphazard charac- 
ter of Grindal’s primary visitation. The following twenty years are not 
documented, but the consistent punctuality in the exhibition of bills after 
1583—with the exception of 15921—indicates the degree of co-operation 
between diocesan ordinary and parochial swornmen. 

Where such co-operation was not forthcoming, disciplinary remedies 
could be invoked. Extra fees were imposed on parishes that pleaded a 
‘longer day’ to complete their returns.” Little sympathy was shown towards 
parochial complaints that ‘. . . the articles were so difficult to answer’ ,® 
or to such excuses as that offered by the wardens of All Hallows Staining— 
—that the ‘. . . myse had eaten up the other [bill] in the cubbard in the 
vestry’. 

The authorities showed no less vigilance with the contents of the 
presentments; those considered unsatisfactory or incomplete were 
frequently returned to the parishes ‘. . . ad plenium satisfaciendum’.’ On 
occasion, the ordinary accepted the bill in general, but requested clarifica- 
tion on a particular item. Churchwardens were then cited before the 
chancellor to ‘. . . informe their bill more particularly in that which is 
rased’.6 Having provided the information, they were generally dismissed 
on payment of costs.” 

_ Disciplinary deterrents of this nature were a useful precaution against 
parochial laxity, but the presentment system ultimately depended upon 
the honesty of the swornmen who compiled the returns.’ They were, in 
the first place, bound by oath to conduct an impartial inquiry: such a 
commitment could not have been lightly borne in an intensely devout 
age.9 Secondly, negligence exposed the parish to the risk of ecclesiastical 
censure, and the expense of another presentment. Thirdly, lay repre- 
sentation on the committee that prepared the bill was drawn entirely 
from the vestry in London; there was no ‘vicar’s warden’ to protect the 
clerical interest.1° Vestry nominees, many of whom were imbued with 
radical views of pastoral behaviour, were by no means reluctant to 
present the meanest sign of clerical inefficiency. Complaints of ministerial 

1 Swornmen were allowed less than a fortnight to prepare their bills in that year: 
this undoubtedly accounts for the number of delayed presentments (GLMS. 9537/8, 
fol. 77"). 

2 The churchwardens of St. Mary Woolchurch paid 2s. for this concession in 1571 
(GLMS. 1013/1, fol. 19%). 

3 GLMS. 4956/2, fol. 103°. 4 Tbid,, fol. 103". 

5 Rejections were most numerous in the 1586 visitation when the campaign against 
nonconformity was reaching its climax (GLMS. 9537/6, fol. 123"). 

6 GLMS. 9537/7, fols. 1127, 119", 121°. 

7 LCC. Rec. Office, Liber Correctionis 1601-2, fol. 55*. 

8 The churchwardens, the sidesmen (varying from four to eight according to the 
size of the parish) and the curate generally constituted the committee that prepared the 
returns. The 1604 canons reiterated the clerical right to share in the compilation of bills 
(Burn, op. cit., iv. 22). ; 

® Copies of the oaths were attached to the visitation articles (cf. Kennedy, op. cit., 
iii. 199). ; 

10 This fact helps to account for the considerable influence exerted by the vestry in 
parochial affairs in Elizabethan London: see the writer’s thesis, 591. 
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neglect of such routine obligations as reading the homilies, reciting the 
royal injunctions and perambulating the parish annually, were common 
items in parochial presentments.! In this respect the visitation system 
clearly fulfilled its function of maintaining clerical standards.? 

A more complex situation existed in those parishes where clergy and 
laity shared an enthusiasm for ecclesiastical reform condemned by the 
diocesan authorities. Swornmen who sympathised with their minister’s 
scruples about wearing a surplice during divine service or about baptising 
a child with the sign of the cross might hesitate to present him for deviating 
from the order prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer. The clash 
between religious conviction and an obligation undertaken upon oath 
imposed a severe strain upon the official’s conscience, a dilemma not 
always solved to the satisfaction of the diocesan visitor. Only three cases 
of puritan nonconformity were presented in the 1583 visitation in 
London: in 1601, two incumbents were presented for not wearing a 
surplice, one for using a basin to baptise a child and another for ad- 
ministering Communion to parishioners in a sitting position.* This was 
the sum of clerical puritanism reported to the ordinary at these visitations.® 

Clearly, the visitation system was most vulnerable where parish clergy 
and laity were grouped together in opposition to the diocesan authorities. 
The London bishops, appreciating the weakness, developed techniques 
that did not rely exclusively upon parochial information in ascertaining 
the orthodoxy of the clergy. 

Greater care was paid to the long-standing practice of inspecting 
clerical instruments at a visitation. These included an incumbent’s letters 
of institution and preaching licence, and an assistant curate’s faculty to 
serve a cure. All were issued subject to the recipient’s vow of canonical 
obedience, his subscription to the royal supremacy and—after 1584°—to 
archbishop Whitgift’s disciplinary articles of uniformity.7 In the early 
part of the reign there are few traces of episcopal concern about this 
matter,’ but as the need for a sterner discipline intensified, a careful 
record was made of the production of instruments and the dates of 
individual subscriptions.® Failure to show a licence was at times an 
indication of nonconformist scruples. Several radical preachers who held 


1 LCC. Rec. Office, Liber Correctionis 1601-2, fols. 1'-g1¥ passim. 

2 On occasion, indeed, the tendency was towards excessive zeal: the curate at St. 
Dunstan in the West complained in 1583 about ‘. . . certin Spifaulters and Lookers into 
the ministery which goe about to trappe me. . . meaninge it to be the church wardens 
and swornemen’ (LCC. Rec. Office, Liber Correctionis, 1583-4, iv. fol. 20’). 

3 Thid., vi. fols. 5, 8°; viii. fol. 39°. 4 Tbid., 1601-2, fols. 8Y, 26°, 57', 58t. 

> The Libri Correctionum, with their records of parochial presentments, have not 
survived for other visitation years. 

6 The first preaching licence issued in London under the new conditions was in 
April 1585 (LCC. Rec. Office, Liber V-G. 1583-90, fol. 44"). 

7 The Vicar-General books contain records of all types of diocesan licences issued 
after 1576. 

8 The rector of St. Margaret Lothbury was found to lack a preaching licence in the 
1574 visitation (GLMS. 9537/3 [not fol.]). 

® These are recorded in the Call Books. 
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THE EPISCOPAL VISITATION IN ELIZABETHAN LONDON 


no regular cure, but served as itinerant lecturers in London, were identi- 
fied and restrained following the exhibition of an unsatisfactory licence at 
a visitation.! 

Even more effective was the practice of oral interrogation of the 
parochial clergy so popular with Aylmer and his chancellor, Stanhope, 
at their visitations. This direct approach could produce information other- 
wise concealed from the ordinary. As early as 1574 the latent noncon- 
formity of a London incumbent was exposed at a visitation, and his 
tenure shortly ended.” In 1586, Stanhope used this device to check the 
practice among semi-conformist incumbents of periodically lending out 
their pulpits to preachers who refused to take up a regular Anglican 
living.* Three years later, three parish lecturers were found, on interroga- 
tion, to have ignored the order requiring them to assist periodically in 
administering Holy Communion in the church at which they preached.* 
Such information was not likely to be obtained from presentments com- 
piled by swornmen sympathetic with the views of puritan reformers. 

The episcopal visitation, it may be concluded, was a far from 
anachronistic arm of ecclesiastical discipline in Elizabethan London. The 
triennial interval between visitations exposed the basic limitation of the 
system; it could not be more than a supplementary device to reinforce 
the permanent forces of diocesan administration. Within these limits, 
however, the vigour of its work in practice belied its obsolescent outward 
appearance. It commanded respect from the parishes as is clear from the 
high rate of clerical attendance and the generally prompt production of 
bills of presentments. It was sufficiently elastic to allow for innovations 
in the articles and modifications in the methods of distribution and 
collection. Above all, the resilience of the system was apparent in the 
avoidance of an exclusive reliance upon bills of presentment and in the 
application of existing techniques of direct interrogation for the detection 
of clerical nonconformity. 

1 GLMS. 9537/6, fol. 117%; GLMS. 9537/9, fol. 157’. 
2 GLMS. 9537/3 [not fol.]; GLMS. 4352/1, fols. 26'-27". 


3 GLMS. 9537/6, fols. 110%, 117%, 122°. 
4 GLMS. 9537/7, fol. 103%. 








Lincoln Cathedral in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth | 


by R. B. WALKER 


Department of History, University of New England, Armidale, N.S.W. 





hen the three royal commissioners, doctors Thomas Bentham, 

William Fleetwood and Stephen Nevinson, visited Lincoln 

cathedral in September 1559 their injunctions, which were 
largely copied from those of the Edwardine visitors in April 1548, marked 
the permanent establishment of reform within the mother church of the 
diocese.? It is well known that at this time they and other commissioners 
deprived many of the higher clergy who refused to conform to the new 
settlement; in the diocese of Lincoln only one of the six archdeacons 
retained office throughout these troubled years and out of the 54 cathedral 
prebends either 11 or 12 changed hands. Five canons were displaced to 
allow the restoration of married clerks and another five or six were 
deprived.” In contrast to this all the cathedral dignitaries and canons 
residentiary remained, although there is strong reason to suspect their 
secret hostility to protestant reform. Since Matthew Parker had no wish 
to recover his deanery, Francis Mallet the faithful chaplain of queen Mary 
whom she and cardinal Pole just before their deaths had intended to 
elevate to the see of Salisbury, was permitted to retain his office. Previously 
he had lived at Court and scarcely visited his church but on 17 August 
1560 he protested major residence at Lincoln.? His conservatism may be 
inferred from a sermon which he preached in the cathedral, in 1561 or 
1562, wherein he declared in favour of there being seven sacraments.* 
Unfortunately only a month previously the cathedral divinity lecturer, 
the reformer Thomas Godwin, had preached very vehemently in favour 
of there being two, and no more than two, sacraments. Thereupon William 
Todd, who was the only strongly protestant residentiary at the time, had 

1 The injunctions are copied in Chapter Acts, A/3/2, fols. 83-7; here and elsewhere 
I have been privileged to study the cathedral muniments by the courtesy of the dean and 
chapter, and with the assistance of Lincolnshire Archives Office. 

2 Restored: J. Longland (Kildesby), J. Man (Biggleswade), R. Gill (Leighton 
Ecclesia), T. Larke (Norton Episcopi), G. Dodds (Welton Brinkhall). Deprived: O. 
Hodgson (Langford Manor), A. Draycote (Bedford Major), W. Tresham (Asgarby), 
R. Reynolds (Milton Ecclesia), R. Manners (Ketton) and probably S. White (Caistor). 
See R. E. G. Cole, Chapter Acts, Lincoln Cathedral, 1547-1559, Lincoln Record Society, 
xv, Horncastle 1920, App. II. 


3 Chapter Acts, 17 August 1560, A/3/7, fol. 7. 
4 F, Mallet to M. Parker, 24 March —, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 114, 


fol. 855. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH I 


appealed to two local gentry, of whom one was Sir Francis Ayscough, 
the brother of the martyred Anne Askew, to raise a complaint against 
Mallet in the Privy Council. But nothing came of this and Mallet was not 
dislodged. 

The dean’s conservatism in these early years of the reign was shared by 
nearly the whole chapter. The precentor, Roger Dalyson, D.D., and the 
subdean, Roger Bromhall, had been promoted under the Marian bishops, 
and conformed unwillingly to the new settlement. The chancellor, John 
Salisbury, in his career had shown some sympathy to reformed doctrines 
but his character was somewhat tarnished by his acceptance of high office 
under Mary. According to his own later justification of himself he had 
been imprisoned at Oxford by Wolsey for a year and later, while a monk 
at Bury St. Edmund, had been little better than a prisoner, all on account 
of his faith.1 Foxe says merely that he was one of those who received 
‘heretical’ books from Thomas Garret.” At any rate his protestant leanings 
were sufficiently moderate or circumspect to enable him to be consecrated 
suffragan bishop of Thetford in 1536 and dean of Norwich in 1539. 
Deprived in 1554 as a married clerk, before the end of that year he had 
been installed as chancellor at Lincoln. Not surprisingly, he again con- 
formed to the turn of events under Elizabeth, thus regaining his deanery, 
and now it was his fate to be attacked as a papist on account of a sermon 
at Norwich in which he too warmly contrasted contemporary neglect 
with former piety in religion.® As a pluralist, admittedly neglectful of his 
cures, and as chancellor, so negligent or dishonest that on his resignation 
in 1566 his colleagues decided to sue him for £300 in damages to the 
cathedral library,* Salisbury seems rather to have been a conforming 
careerist than a man to bear the brunt of unwelcome reform. Until 
September 1564 the only outright reformer in the cathedral was William 
Todd, archdeacon of Bedford, who protested residence in September 
1560. His advanced views may be inferred from his support in Convoca- 
tion in 1563 of the well-known petition inter alia to abrogate the sign of 
the cross in baptism and permit the ordinary to decide whether holy 
communion should be taken kneeling or otherwise.® 

In having dignitaries who were no better than cold or lukewarm to 
reform, Lincoln was in no way exceptional.® It was not surprising that in 
1564 bishop Bullingham should suggest for the better eradication of 
popery that deans and residentiaries be required to preach quarterly in 
favour of the Articles of Religion of 1563 and that royal commissioners be 


1 Sermon at Norwich, Lambeth MS. 1193/7. 

2 J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. G. Townsend, London 1846, v. 428, 830. 

3 Lambeth MS. 113/6, fols. 69-73. 

4 Chapter Acts, 1 February 1567, A/3/8, fol. 34". 

5 J. Strype, Annals of the Reformation, Oxford 1824, i. Pt. i, 504-6. 

6 R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England, Oxford 1902, v. 304-5; for Hereford 
see Mary Bateson (ed.), A Collection of Original Letters from the Bishops to the Privy Council, 
1564, Camden Society, Miscellany ix, 1895, 20-3; for Exeter see Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 
200-1; for Ripon see J. S. Purvis, Tudor Parish Documents, Cambridge 1948, 26-7. 
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appointed to reform papistical usages in cathedrals and colleges.! Informa- 
tion about the activities of the conservatives at Lincoln is now meagre, but 
nevertheless suggestive. Evidently old ways were suffered to continue so 


far as the law allowed. On 3 March 1560 a ‘thuribularius’, or censer | 


bearer, was admitted for the last time.” As late as 1562 the clerk of the 


common fund of the cathedral was continuing to pay the vicars choral | 


for their service in the ‘Mass of the Virgin Mary’; afterwards this was 
altered to fees for their daily service at Easter and at the Nativity of the 
Virgin.* William Byrd, the well-known composer, who certainly was a 
papist recusant in 1581 if not earlier, was appointed master of the choristers 
and cathedral organist at a comparatively high salary in April 1563. On 
the other hand, the injunctions of the royal commissioners seem mostly 


to have been observed. From this date the purchase of wax for lights before | 


images ceased and we find the dean and chapter busy from 1560 to 1562 
in selling chalices, copes and vestments, in order to meet long-standing 
arrears of debt due for clerical subsidies. The reticence of the Chapter Acts 
hides from us the details of internal affairs at this difficult time, but we 
may interpret the unusual step of registering in the Acts the queen’s 
proclamation against the residence of women and children in cathedral 
precincts as a stealthy blow against William Todd, the only strongly 
protestant residentiary. Todd does not seem to have obeyed the summary 
monition to remove his wife and attendant women from his canonical 
residence,® for the parish register of St. Margaret’s in the Close shows the 
birth of a child, William Todd, on 7 August 1563. Later Todd had his 
revenge when, in September 1565, bishop Bullingham deprived Dalyson 
the precentor and Bromhall the subdean of residence on the ground that 
they had failed to pay their tenths to the Crown.® But religious dissensions 
lay behind their dismissal, for before they left both were to be required to 
preach in favour of clerical marriage and against the doctrine of purgatory, 
and to recant their errors. Surely an ungrateful task for these Marian 
celibates! 

A new phase in the history of the cathedral began in 1564 when two 
convinced reformers were admitted to residence. Archdeacon Aylmer 
had been an exile at Strasbourg under Mary while Thomas Godwin, the 
divinity lecturer, had only avoided Marian persecution by exchanging 
the art of teaching for the safer practice of medicine. The long continued 
absence of dean Mallet, starting at this time, the ejection of the precentor 
and subdean in 1565 and the resignation of the chancellor in the following 
year, soon marked the nearly complete replacement of conservatives by 
reformers. Michael Reniger, like Aylmer an exile at Strasbourg in Mary’s 


1M. Bateson, op. cit., 26. 

2 Chapter Acts, 3 March 1560, A/3/7, fol. 4?. 
3 Accounts of Clerk of the Common, Bj/3/6. 
* Chapter Acts, 24 April 1563, A/3/8, fol. 47. 


5 Chapter Acts, 27 September 1561, 15 February 1562, A/3/7, fols. 16°, 23°; Parker 


Correspondence, 149. 
® Chapter Acts, 11 September 1565, A/3/8, fol. 239. 
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reign, was promoted to the vacant chancellorship in 1566 by Sir Francis 
Knollys.1 He may be considered as the last of the early reformers, for 
after him we pass to men who had conformed but held no office of dis- 
tinction under Mary, or who by reason of their youth had escaped the 
Marian religious dilemma. For instance, chancellor Garth, residentiary 
from 1570 to 1605, and precentor Robinson, residentiary from 1572 to 
1598, had both matriculated at Cambridge and subsequently incorporated 
at Oxford and had been ordained priests under Mary, while archdeacon 
Barefoot, residentiary from 1582 to 1595, had not entered Corpus Christi 
College until 1562. Robinson, Garth, Barefoot and John Whitgift, dean ° 
from 1571 to 1577, had not held any important ecclesiastical office before 
the accession of Elizabeth I and so had not been prominent in the en- 
forcement of Marian religious policy. It is the history of the cathedral 
under their management which we have now to consider. 

The continuity of the pre- and post-Reformation English Church is a 
well-worn theme which is abundantly borne out by the history of the 
cathedrals of the old foundation. Trends existing for centuries continued 
their course without check. For instance, the number of canons resident 
at Lincoln had been in decline at least since the thirteenth century. In 
1278-9, 29 out of 52 canons had resided at Lincoln for at least some part 
of the year, but by 1471-2 this had fallen to nine.? At the time of the 
Henrician schism it was usual for the dean, subdean, dignitaries and one 
or two other canons to make a total of six or seven in residence. Then in 
1538 the office of treasurer was allowed to lapse and shortly afterwards 
minor residence virtually disappeared, to be followed between 1550 and 
1554 by a vacancy in the poorly endowed precentorship. As a result 
numbers dropped to three or four in residence. After 1565 their number 
rarely exceeded four and it seems that nomination by the bishop and 
assent by the dean and chapter now became an indispensable pre- 
condition to the protestation of major residence. This was how two of the 
four residentaries stated the custom when they opposed the admission of 
the precentor in 1573.8 Previous statutes had said nothing of any licence 
or assent and, on the contrary, the New Register of 1441, which lacked 
binding power but nevertheless was often consulted, had been annotated: 
‘Non requiritur licencia intrandi quia licite introire potest’. Later the 
annotation had been struck out. In 1589 the dean and chapter refused 
to accept a nominee of the bishop; two years later bishop Wickham pro- 
cured his admission (thus making five residentiaries), but agreed that 
thereafter the number be kept at four. This was an innovation at Lincoln 


1. W. Foster, ‘Institutions to Benefices in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1540-1570’, 
Associated Architectural Societies, Reports and Papers, xxiv. Pt. i (1897), 9. 

2 Kathleen Edwards, The English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, Manchester 
1949, 71. 

3 Chapter Acts, 21 September 1573, A/3/8, fol. 51. 

4H. Bradshaw and C. Wordsworth (eds.), Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, Pt. ii, Cam- 
bridge 1897, 324. 

5 Chapter Acts, 12 September 1589, 26 July 1591, A/3/7, fols. 107*, III. 
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although other cathedrals had similar statutes at an earlier date.t In 
consequence of opposition to the entry of the dean in 1601 the number of 
four was thereafter held to include the dean. 

A smal! number of residentiaries indifferently attentive to their duties: 
such was the state of affairs at Chester,? Norwich,? Wells* and elsewhere. 
At Lincoln there was further extension of the generous medieval provision 
for leave. In 1467 forty days had been added to the annual leave of 
seventeen weeks and four days. In 1568 the dean and chapter ruled that 
the ‘Seney’ days, of which there was one a week, might be taken in future 
at any time of the year; five years later it added two days every fortnight 
to all the previous allowances.® Current trends were against long residence 
and when Convocation grappled with the problem of absent deans in 
1571 it attempted merely to enforce a minimum of four months a year.’ 
One result of such long absences was that the inferior clergy might mis- 
conduct themselves when all the residentiaries were away. Consequently 
in 1584 the dean and chapter decided that in future each of them was to 
reside for at least one quarter of the year.* Perhaps the lowest point was 
reached under dean Mallet, who continued to draw his share of the 
common, although almost wholly an absentee, between 1564 and 1568. 
Finally, in 1568, the chapter persuaded him to withdraw his claim, a 
considerable success in view of Mallet’s having procured a royal licence in 
June 1567 to justify his action.® Whitgift more scrupulously delayed for 
some years the use of his dispensation until, in September 1575, he gained 
the unanimous consent of the other residentiaries to his protestation of 
residence.?° 

In contrast to the Henrician foundations, of which the statutes re- 
quired all the canons to reside (actual practice was different), by long- 
standing custom in cathedrals of secular clergy it was not expected that 
most of the prebendaries would reside. With the aid of Libri Clert of 15621 
and 158512 we may analyse the non-residentiaries at Lincoln as follows: 


Year Clerical Clerical Laymen Unspecified Total High Known 
Graduates Non-Graduates Office Parish 
Incumbents 
1562 25 II 10 — 46 4 12 
1585 29 3 II 2 45 12 II 


1 E.g. Chichester on 4 September 1574; British Museum, Egerton MS. 1693, fol. 128. 

2 R. V. H. Burne, ‘Chester Cathedral in the Reigns of Mary and Elizabeth’, Journal 
of Chester and North Wales Architectural Society, xxxviii (1951), 41-94. 

3 Parker Correspondence, 312. 

4 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, ii, London 1914, 311. 

5 Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, ii. 164, 574-5. 

§ Chapter Acts, 22 May 1568, 3 April 1573, A/3/8, fols. 39, 50’. 

7 Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 264. 8 Chapter Acts, 15 September 1584, A/3/7, fol. 96". 

® Chapter Acts, 19 July 1567, 24 July 1568, A/3/8, fols. 37", 4o'. 

10 Chapter Acts, 25 August, 3 September 1575, A/3/8, fols. 55" and 55’. 

11 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 97, fols. 93-4. 

12 The State of the Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, ed. C. W. Foster, Lincoln 
Record Society, xxiii, Horncastle 1926, 465-8. 
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It will be observed that by 1585 the chances of a non-graduate clerk 
receiving a prebend were much diminished; the effect of the prosperity of 
the universities was being felt in the larger number of graduates and 
college fellows who were being promoted. Moreover, while in 1562 only 
six of the graduates were from Cambridge, in 1585 the vigour of the 
younger university was reflected in there being fifteen. The commonest 
type of prebendary was the graduate who combined his prebend with 
some other benefice. Prebends were rather the reward for learning than 
the provision for students, and, in 1562, at most only two prebendaries 
were students. By 1585 Lincoln, despite the unequal value and poverty of 
some of its prebends, was approaching the state of the newer foundations 
whose Henrician statutes prohibited the admission as canons of those 
below the degree of master of arts or bachelor of law or divinity.1 Thus, 
indirectly, without any radical confiscation of cathedral endowments 
such as some Puritans wanted, some of the prebends, by supplementing 
the incomes of graduate incumbents, furthered the attainment of a learned, 
preaching, ministry. Almost certainly the number of parochial incumbents 
was much greater than the number shown in the table, but information 
about incumbents in other dioceses is very incomplete. Of course, the 
augmentation of livings in this way was very unequal and it is not difficult 
to find those who were in no need of extra income.? 

~ It will be observed that a surprisingly high proportion of the pre- 
bendaries were laymen. This innovation may be said to have begun in 
1536, when Cromwell secured the intrusion of William Petre, LL.D., 
who presided over Convocation in that year, to the stall of Langford 
Ecclesia.* Later the influence of local gentry appeared, notably when 
William Tyrwhitt, aged fourteen, was installed in Brampton prebend in 
1545 with a royal licence to retain it although he might be a layman and 
married.* William’s uncle, Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, who was first cousin by 
marriage to queen Catherine Parr, had secured a grant of next presenta- 
tion from bishop Longland at the request of the queen.5 The third lay 
prebendary of the reign was John Man, a canon lawyer of protestant 
sympathies, whom the Crown presented to Biggleswade prebend in 1542.® 
This was indicative of the Elizabethan lay canons, for of the eleven laymen 
in 1585 at least eight are known to have been connected with the ecclesi- 
astical law as notaries, judges, or on account of legal studies. Three were 
episcopal commissaries.” Even so respectable a bishop as Thomas Cooper 


1J. M. Falkner, The Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Durham, Surtees Society, cxliii, 
Durham 1929, 102. 

2E.g. John Pratt, prebendary of Farendon (£35 17s. od.), rector of Skirbeck 
(£34 17s. 8d.), Belton (£12 3s. 6d.), using Valor Ecclestasticus assessment, to be increased 
about 150 per cent for actual value. 

3 Chapter Acts, Lincoln Cathedral, 1536-1547, ed. R. E. G. Cole, Lincoln Record Society, 


xiii, Horncastle 1917, pp. xviii, 3, 5- 4 Bishop Longland, Register, xxvi. fol. 3019. 
5 R. P. Tyrwhitt, Notices and Remains of the Family of Tyrwhitt, London 1872, 22; 
L.R.S., xiii. 94. 6 L.R.S., xiii. 69. 
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did not scruple to promote his lay commissary in Leicester to a vacant 
prebend in 1575.1 But, no doubt, this was better than the former pro- 
motion of gentlemen’s sons who made no contribution at all to the govern- 
ment of the Church. 

Taken as a whole, the small degree of contribution of most of the 
prebendaries to their own church must occasion remark. They were 
supposed daily to recite certain psalms, the opening words of which were 
written above their stalls, and they paid £2 each to the vicars choral who 
deputised for them, and varying fixed amounts, called septisms, to the 
common fund. The actual value of these was continually decreasing as the 
price level rose. Moreover, the medieval practice of summoning non- 
residentiaries to special meetings of chapter was obsolete. In the time- 
honoured fashion they continued to be summoned to elections of the 
bishop and dean, but this was no more than a formality as the real 
decisions were made elsewhere. For instance, Whitgift was elected dean 
on 19 July 1571, only five days after the citations to attend the election had 
been published, and only three residentiaries and three non-residentiaries 
(who lived nearby) were present.? Of attendance at episcopal visitations 
it is not so easy to speak in the absence of adequate records. Bishop 
Cooper required personal attendance in 1580 and excommunicated nine 
absentees,? but it is difficult to believe that proxies were refused for 
important persons such as deans and college heads. However, we find 
the episcopal commissary at Leicester among the seven canons ex- 
communicated for absence in 1588, and in 1594 the archdeacons of 
Leicester and Buckingham among nine excommunicates.* But, apart from 
these visitations, the non-residentiaries played little part in the life of the 
cathedral even when they happened to live near at hand. There was 
nothing at Lincoln to correspond to the Pentecostal chapter which the 
royal commissioners had established at Salisbury in 1559 with an obliga- 
tion for non-residentiaries to attend.® The mother church drew little 
benefit from the faith, wealth, learning and talents of her absentee sons. 

We may now proceed to ask if the condition of the inferior clergy in 
the cathedral was any more satisfactory than that of their superiors. The 
vicars choral were reduced from the 22 employed in 1535 to the 12 to be 
found in 1580 and later. From about this latter date onwards Chapter 
Acts are replete with the offences of the vicars such as negligence in 
divine worship, quarrelling, assault and insubordinate conduct towards 
the residentiaries.* It was symptomatic of the deterioration that although 
the provost of the vicars choral himself had twice been threatened with 


* Lincoln Episcopal Records in the Time of Thomas Cooper, S.T.P. Bishop of Lincoln, 1571- 
1584, ed. C. W. Foster, Lincoln Record Society, ii, Lincoln 1912, 2. 

* Chapter Acts, 14 and 19 July 1571, Asp, fol. 4.79. 

3 L.RS., ii. 151. A.O., Brown Book, fols. 1o1¥, 128°. 

+ A. Dayman, The Statutes of Salisbury Cathedral Bath 1883, 110. 

6 E.g. Chapter Acts, A/3/7, fols. 1047, 105%, 106%, 112%, 114%; A. R. Maddison, ‘Lincoln 
Cathedral Choir, 1588-1640’, Associated Architectural Societies, Reports and Proceedings, 
xviii (1886), 113-18. 
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deprivation on account of his negligence, nevertheless he was promoted 
to the prebend of Centum Solidorum in 1592.1 One cause of this falling- 
off, as it may be surmised, was the increasing poverty of the vicars and 
the failure to attract recruits of good standing. Between 1535 and 1591-3 
the share of each vicar in their common scarcely increased at all, although 
in the meantime the cost of living had more than doubled.? Moreover, up 
to 1548 the stipends of the vicars as chantry priests had raised most of their 
salaries by about 80 per cent, but this advantage was lost as the pensioners 
died off. To make matters worse, by 1580 at least seven of the vicars were 
married men.* Apparently the vicars, married and unmarried, continued 
to reside at Vicars’ Court, but the internal arrangements of their com- 
munity at this time are not known; at York the common dinners in the 
Bedern were discontinued in 1574 at the suit of the married vicars.* But 
how might families be sustained on stipends intended for celibates en- 
joying the economies of communal living? As a result, by the end of the 
century the vicars choral were failing to attract graduate recruits, in 
marked contrast to the poor parish livings which were securing graduate 
incumbents.® It was probably the knowledge that they were difficult to 
replace which emboldened the vicars surlily to reject the remonstrances of 
the dignitaries against their slackness in divine worship. There was 
further dilution even than this; in February 1587, since the dean and 
chapter for long had failed to find a clerk to sing bass, they now dispensed 
a laymen to do so. 7 It must have been at about this time that lay vicars 
were first introduced at Lincoln. Not only cheapness and the availability 
of recruits but the replacement of unison by four-part singing led to their 
admission. 

If the réle of the vicars choral in the Reformed Church was somewhat 
dubious, this uncertainty applied even more to the Poor Clerks, who had 
previously served in the choir, assisted at the mass and kept the bread, 
wine and wax of the numerous side chapels. In 1556 bishop White had 
re-established them as a seminary of the catholic faith in a college of 
30 Poor Clerks. The accession of Elizabeth cut short this development, but 
fortunately the general royal injunctions of 1559 safeguarded livings 
‘appointed for the maintenance of men and children to use singing in the 
church, by means whereof the laudable science of music has been had in 
estimation and preserved in knowledge’.® As it was, under Elizabeth their 
number was allowed to drop to six. The name Poor Clerk had never been 


1 Chapter Acts, 21 September 1592, A/3/7, fol. 116". 

21535: £5 16s. 5d.; 1591: £6 6s. 8d.; 1593: £5 15s. gd.; calculated from Valor 
Ecclesiasticus and accounts book of provost of vicars choral, 1591-1608, c/iv/95. 

3 The Parish Registers of St. Margaret’s in the Close, ed. C. W. Foster, Horncastle 
1915, 32. 

4 F. Harrison, Life in a Medieval College, London 1952, 216. 

5 E.g. L.R.S., xxiii. 37-53- 

® Chapter Acts, 8 January 1588, 30 May 1592, A/3/7, fols. 104", 114¥. 

? Chapter Acts, 7 February 1587, A/3/7, fol. ror. 

8 H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents illustrative of English Church History, London 
1914, 435- 
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a misnomer and the low stipends attracted only domestic servants! and 
choristers, who stayed on in order later to be appointed vicars choral. 

From this short survey it will appear that troubles beset the inferior 
clergy as well as the residentiaries. In fact, a basic aggravation to all the 
difficulties outlined above was the fixity of income at a time of rising 
prices. Between 1553 and 1595 the receipts of the common fund of the 
dean and chapter scarcely increased at all.? It was the custom for the 
residentiaries to divide among themselves the proceeds of the common 
after other charges had been met. Obviously, therefore, there was incentive 
to keep up the value of the share of each residentiary by limiting the num- 
ber of participants. 

There were several reasons for the failure of the common fund to 
increase. Custom and law had fixed the value of the septisms (originally 
one seventh of the value of the prebends but now so no longer), pensions, 
portions of tithes and certain offerings. But, more than anything else, it 
was the practice of granting long leases on the appropriated churches 
(which contributed more than half of the annual revenue) and a group of 
ten manors, which had fixed the value of the common fund and retarded 
any increase. Usually the rents were the same as the assessment in the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, and the fines which must have been levied on the 
granting of leases were certainly not paid into the common fund. They 
must have been shared between the residentiaries. It was unfortunate 
that medieval custom and statute offered few safeguards against the giving 
of unreasonable leases, for the assent of neither the bishop nor the dean 
(if absent) was necessary. The president and chapter usually did not 
hesitate to make important decisions in the absence of the dean, and in 
his name. In 1520, following previous complaints of irregular grants, the 
dean and chapter decided that in future advowsons and leases should not 
be sealed unless previously read before the chapter on a chapter day and 
subscribed with the hands of those present.* This procedure proved a 
frail defence against injurious leases, from the grant of which the resi- 
dentiaries as a body might expect gain. 

Since the Chapter Acts, up to 1541 at least, evidently did not register 
all the grants of leases,‘ it is difficult to be precise about the date when the 
dean and chapter began to make liberal grants of leases. However, the 
spate of long leases beginning about 1541 and continuing into the next 
two reigns can only have been rendered possible by a freedom from such 





encumbrance up to this date. The lease of Hainton rectory in 1541 to the | 


influential ex-dean, George Heneage, for a term of 41 years® started an 


1 E.g. Chapter Acts, 5 November 1565, 17 January 1577, A/3/8/, fols. 24¥, 58". 

* The figures are 1553: £7143 1557: £7073 1573: £729; 1590: £714; 1595: £711; 
accounts of the common fund, Bj/3/6. 

3 R. E. G. Cole, Chapter Acts, Lincoln Cathedral, 1520-1536, Lincoln Record Society, 
xii, Horncastle 1915, 4. 

“ Chapter Acts between 1520 and 1540 record the leasing in lay fee of only two 
rectories; L.R.S., xii. 109. 

5 L.R.S., xiii. 54. 
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unprecedented series of leases of manors and churches for terms of up to 
80 years. Not only was Hainton the family estate of the Heneages but 
the church there had been Heneage’s canonical farm which, on quitting 
residence, he would now lose. It was significant that just as Heneage was 
both a cathedral official and a country gentleman, so both these classes 
were to reap the benefit of long leases at fixed rents. Where there was an 
existing lease the dean and chapter sometimes granted a distant reversion. 
For instance, in 1549 the clerk of the fabric, Thomas Strange, was given a 
lease of Severby rectory to commence in 15671; and, in 1563, William 
Byrde the song school master received a reversion of Hainton rectory to 
commence in 1582.” Nothing effective was done to check this mortgaging 
of the future. In 1556 bishop White, as legatine visitor, prohibited the 
leasing of the property of the choristers without episcopal assent and 
forbade the leasing of houses in the Close, where the clergy had been wont 
to reside, to laymen.*® This did not affect most of the cathedral endowment. 
Neither was Thomas Watson, the next Marian bishop, more successful, 
although his deanery at Durham had been honourably distinguished by 
several useful statutes passed against injurious leases.* It was during his 
episcopate, in 1558, that the dean and chapter granted a 60-years lease 
of Normanby rectory, to start in 1574.5 Grants that would impoverish 
their Elizabethan successors continued to be made and the good bishop 
himself, fearing deprivation, ended his career at Lincoln with hasty grants 
of advowson and leases, all that remained in the bare episcopal larder. 
It would be unjust to think that the dean and chapter presided 
supinely over the whittling away of their inheritance; rather, outside 
influence and the financial stringency caused by previous grants were too 
much for them. Chapter Acts in 1560 show them resisting the impor- 
tunities of a squire for the lease of a local manor and disappointing their 
receiver-general in his request for the lease of a rectory.* Three years 
later they would only agree to offer a lease to Sir William Markham 
provided he would pay as much as anyone else.’ But it was not always 
possible to maintain this standard. For instance, in 1560 it was necessary 
to give a lease of Rushden rectory to the queen’s collector for tenths and 
subsidies in recognition of his forbearance in the matter of some arrears.® 
Nor was it possible to restrict the tenancy of houses in the Close, previously 
occupied by clergy, wholly to clerks. When archdeacon Barber transferred 
the lease of Cantilupe chantry house to Sir William Holles (the grand- 
father of the antiquarian Gervase Holles) he escaped prosecution.® In 
fact, the main restraint was given by an Act of 1571, which limited leases 


1L.R.S., xiii. 36. 2 Chapter Acts, 6 February 1563, A/3/8, fol. 4'. 
3 L.R.S., xv. 133. 

4 J. M. Falkner, The Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Durham, 182-91. 

5 L.R.S., xv. 149. 

6 Chapter Acts, 15 February 1560, 7 July 1560, A/3/7, fols. ro¥, 13. 

? Chapter Acts, 30 October 1563, A/3/8, fol. 117. 

8 Chapter Acts, 6 July 1560, A/3/7, fol. 6". . 

® Chapter Acts, 16 August 1562, A/3/7, fol. 20. 
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to 21 years or three lives, and another of 1575, which prohibited the 
grant of reversions until the lease was within three years of expiry.* 
Although these statutes did not require the exaction of a higher rent 
commensurate with rising values, they did, at least, ensure shorter 
terms and consequently more frequent distributions of the fines at the 
start of leases. No longer was it possible to bind the future in such a long 
period as the 80-years lease of Hameldon rectory.2 Moreover, somewhat 
tardily, in 1575 dean Whitgift and the chapter decided that in future 
no lease, alienation or confirmation should be made without the express 
consent of the dean and the majority of the residentiaries.* This was 
observed by Whitgift and his successors, deans Wickham and Griffin. 
Nothing could be done to mitigate the loss sustained on account of 
previous leases at low rents. This was great. For instance, it is known that 
at Peterborough two manors leased in 1557 at a rent of £54 were said in 
1638 to be worth annually £560 more than the rent paid.* 

How, then, was the cathedral to overcome its predicament of having 
a fixed income in an inflationary period ? Somewhat negatively, expendi- 
ture was restricted to the previous levels wherever possible. Throughout 
the life of the Virgin Queen most of the stipends and wages paid were not 
suffered to rise; even the sweeper, or ‘scoparius’, received no increment 
to his pittance of five shillings a year. Presumably those officials who 
could do so exacted additional fees and in other cases offices were com- 
bined. The offices of succentor, vice-chancellor, sacrist and clerk of the 
Re and Ve,°* had always been held by vicars choral, but now additional 
posts were sought. It was an innovation for a vicar choral to be admitted 
to a prebend,® and we now find some vicars choral serving local cures. 
Such incumbencies were facilitated by the disappearance of the time- 
consuming canonical hours of the old liturgy, and their existence assimil- 
ated Lincoln to the new foundations in which the Henrician statutes 
expressly permitted the holding of a single benefice by each minor 
canon.’ The junior vicars choral, being only in deacon’s orders, lacked 
these opportunities, but one at least was a reader serving a city cure while 
others combined a Poor Clerkship with their vicarage. Retrenchment 
was another response to financial necessity; as shown above, the number 
of residentiaries, vicars, Poor Clerks, was reduced. No more wax was 
bought for candles before images and travelling expenditure was cut 
down. On the whole, however, the dean and chapter were as conservative 


1 19 Elizabeth c. 10, 18 Elizabeth c. 11. 

2 Chapter Acts, 12 June 1563, A/3/8, fol. 6. 

3 Chapter Acts, 15 September 1575, A/3/8, fol. 56". 

4 Peterborough Local Administration, ed. W. T. Mellows, Northamptonshire Record 
Society, ix, 1939, Ixv—Ixvi. 

5 T.e. the official who recorded the actual attendance of the residentiaries. 

6 E.g. Christopher Diggles, Centum Solidorum prebend, 21 September 1592; also 
rector of Partney and vicar of St. Mary Magdalene in the Close. 

7 J. M. Falkner, The Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Durham, 134. 

8 L.R.S., xxiii. 63, 434-5. 
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in their custom of spending as in gaining their common fund, and pay- 
ments at the same level went on from year to year. A curious instance of 
this is to be found in the livery of cloth made to cathedral officials. 
Between 1535 and 1595 the price paid per yard remained unchanged, 
which surely must have meant that, as prices increased, only inferior 
material might be bought. From the measurements given it seems that 
this was not merely a book entry, but that the cloth was actually bought. 
Fixed payments in money might be continued with an even blander dis- 
regard of altered circumstance. 

Of the abbey at Southwell it was said in 1548 that it had been founded 
‘cheffely for mayntenaunce of Gods worde, and mynystringe of the most 
blessed sacraments, and for to have all dyvine service there dayleye songe 
and sayde’.' This was of course true of other collegiate churches, such as 
Lincoln. On this basis the later Middle Ages erected the superstructure 
of chantry masses and the transferable merits of good works. Henry VII, 
for instance, arranged to share in the benefits of all masses, fasts, prayers, 
vigils, alms and good works, and to have special intercession made on his 
behalf at High Mass.? These aims still held good at the time of the new 
foundations in 1540-2, although other purposes, such as educating the 
young, succouring the aged and even contributing to the repair of roads 
and bridges, were outlined in their charters. These accretions all had 
their origin in the observation of contemporary practice in religious 
houses and cathedral churches and their novelty lay not in the principle 
but in the detailed provision for putting at least some of them into effect. 
Neither was it an innovation that in the new foundations, as in the old, 
the dean and chapter, a corporate body that never died, were to be 
trustees of the see in its vacancy and share the responsibility for the ardua 
negotia of the bishopric. 

Then came the reformation of doctrine and the reformers, eager to 
displace Marian canons but suspicious of the aura of papistry that lingered 
in the cathedrals. The old statutes and customs were suspected to be 
superstitious and we find bishop Bullingham at Lincoln‘ and bishop 
Jewel at Salisbury,’ on their installation, conditioning their oath of 
obedience to them with the proviso that they were not contrary to divine 
law nor repugnant to the laws of the realm. Similarly, in 1571, Convoca- 
tion ordered deans to enforce their cathedral statutes unless they were 
contrary, as many were, to the Word of God. The general revision of 
cathedral statutes considered by archbishop Parker and other ecclesiastical 
commissioners, including bishop Bullingham of Lincoln, in 1562, was not 
put into effect.* The Puritans proceeded even further to question the whole 


1 Visitations and Memorials of Southwell Minster, ed. A. F. Leach, Camden Society, 
xlviii, 1891, lvi. 

2 Chapter Acts, 2 October 1503, A/3/2, fol. 44. 

8 J. M. Falkner, Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Durham, 4. 

4 Chapter Acts, 28 February 1560, A/3/7, fol. 3°. 

5 C. Wordsworth, Statutes of Salisbury Cathedral, 378-9. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 264. ; 
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constitution and continued existence of cathedrals. For instance, to the 
author of the Admonition to Parliament in 1572 they were dens of loitering 
lubbers, popish and not scripturally sanctioned, and a deformity unknown 
to the reformed churches of the continent.1 Obviously some of the older 
sanctions for cathedral worship had now vanished, but the more moderate 
contemporary view related their purpose particularly to the still existing 
aims of preaching and teaching the Christian faith.* It was characteristic 
of reformed thought to stress these activities rather than the continuity 
or beauty of divine worship.* Let us examine the implementation of these 
aims by the reformers at Lincoln. 

In September 1559 the royal commissioners had restored the in- 
junctions of 1548 requiring each prebendary to provide at least one 
sermon a year in the minster but had lowered from £20 to £10 the value 
of prebends considered too poor to undertake this responsibility. The 
service could be, and in fact often was, performed by a deputy, sometimes 
with dubious qualifications.5 It could not be expected that the non- 
residentiaries, whose association with their church was so remote, should 
take much interest in this duty. Hence at last in 1574 Lincoln had to do 
what Winchester had already done in 1547 and Salisbury in 1560° and 
establish a fine of £1 payable to the clerk of the fabric for each sermon in 
default.” Negligence seems to have continued, for in 1575 Whitgift 
summoned an extraordinary meeting of those prebendaries who were 
bound to preach, and five years later the bishop ordered the dean and 
chapter to correct the prebendaries who were remiss in preaching.® It 
may be surmised that the residentiaries (if present) supplied any omissions. 
The texts of these sermons are not extant but there can be no doubt that 
they were a focal point of interest for at least some of the citizens of 
Lincoln. In 1584 the puritan party in the city council gained the upper 
hand and passed a bye-law requiring the attendance of at least half of 
each household at the minster sermons on Sunday mornings and at least 
one from each household at the sermons on Sunday afternoons and 
Wednesday sermons.® The weekday and afternoon sermons were to be 
preached by the cathedral divinity lecturer, Edward Jermayne, M.A., a 
chaplain of bishop Wickham, whom the city council had appointed as 
their preacher at twice the previous salary. Not everyone relished these 


1 W. H. Frere and C. Douglas, Puritan Manifestoes: a Study of the Origin of the Puritan 
Revolt, London 1902, 32. 

2 E.g. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells, ii. 295. 

3 E.g. W. Harrison, Description of Britaine and England, ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shak- 
spere Society, Series VI, No. 1, London 1877, 16. 

* Chapter Acts, A/3/2, fol. 86". 

5 Chapter Acts, 30 October 1568, A/3/8, fol. 429. 

6 A. Dayman, Salisbury Cathedral Statutes, 113-14. 

7 Chapter Acts, 25 August 1575, A/3/8, fol. 54". 

8 Chapter Acts, 25 August 1575, A/3/8, fol. 55%; L.R.S., ii. 152. 

® Lincoln City Council Register, 4 April 1584, IV, fol. 140%; State Papers Domestic, 
Elizabeth P.R.O., 192/67. 
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sermons, ‘some sayinge that they desyred as much a tale of Robbyn hoode 
as to heare hym preach, others that he and his sermons maide all the 
contentions in Lincolne’, and Jermayne left the city in 1585. However, 
sermons in the minster continued to have pride of place and we find the 
council, in 1595, providing a fine joined table on which the mayor’s 
sword, hat and mace were to repose while he, honourably attended by 
the aldermen, common councillors and citizens of Lincoln, listened to 
the sermon. 

In regard to religious education, on the eve of the Reformation the 
cathedral grammar school was still at work but the higher study of 
divinity had long been discontinued. Until the giving of the injunctions 
by the royal commissioners in April 1548 the grammar school had been 
left largely to the discretion of the chancellor, and neither Chapter Acts 
nor the accounts of the common fund had occasion to refer to it. In 
1548 it became a matter of concern for the whole chapter whose common 
fund was now burdened with the stipends of a schoolmaster and usher.? 
Moreover, the commissioners obliged the dean and chapter to support 
at the grammar school for five years choristers of five years’ service whose 
voices had broken. It seems that from 1548 the dean and chapter took 
over from the chancellor the selection of the master and usher although, 
in future, Chapter Acts did not invariably record such appointments. The 
injunctions of 1548 were restored in 1559, in view of rising prices the 
salary of the master and his assistant being raised by 50 per cent.* Although 
no usher was kept after 1562, the stipend of £20 was sufficient to attract 
masters of arts to teach in the school. The school was attended by chor- 
isters, ex-choristers, Poor Clerks and an occasional backward vicar 
choral® and, it seems, by some of the sons of citizens of Lincoln. After 
several abortive attempts the cathedral school was finally united in 1584 
to the city school, which had led a struggling existence up to then, for 
their mutual improvement. In future the schoolmaster was to be a master 
of arts skilled in the Latin and Greek tongues and his assistant was to be 
able at least to teach Greek grammar.® Although little is known of the 
internal management of the cathedral school, the indications are that the 
post-Reformation school was an improvement on its predecessor; it was 
not allowed to dwell in obscurity. Moreover, the choristers had more 
time to attend the school when the canonical hours were replaced by the 
new service. In 1567 it was ordered that the choristers should be in the 
school from 6 a.m. to 9 a.m. and from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m., and that ex- 
choristers should attend throughout the day.’ 

Giraldus Cambrensis, who had studied at Lincoln in the late twelfth 
century, once declared that the study of theology was more favoured at 

1 Lincoln City Council Register, 16 January 1595, IV, fol. 226". 

2 L.R.S., xv. 14. *-L.R-S:, xv. 8. 

4 Chapter Acts, A/3/2, fol. 879. 

5 Chapter Acts, 15 November 1565, 22 June 1567, A/3/8, fols. 24”, 36’. 

6 J. W. F. Hill, Tudor and Stuart Lincoln, Cambridge 1956, 103-4. 

7 Chapter Acts, 22 June 1567, A/3/8, fol. 36v. ° 
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Lincoln than anywhere else in England.! The later rise of the universities 
had robbed the cathedrals of their scholars until the Reformation gave a 
new impulse to the study of the Bible. For instance, in 1536 a statute at 
Salisbury cathedral had established the reading of a passage of Scripture 
twice a week and the appointment of a learned man to expound it.? 
Some time later and before his death in 1547 the conservative-minded 
bishop, John Longland, voluntarily maintained at Lincoln a divinity 
lecturer, John Green, B.D., to whom on his decease in 154.7 he bequeathed 
his second-best bed.* It seems likely that Green’s services terminated on 
the death of his patron. The royal commissioners at Lincoln in 1548, 
unlike those at Wells a few months previously,‘ never referred to any 
divinity lecture, although they did much otherwise for the education of 
the clergy. Then, in 1559, at Lincoln as at Salisbury the visitors required 
a lecturer to be appointed at £20 a year and give lectures thrice a week.® 
Consequently, in or before July 1560, bishop Bullingham had his chaplain 
Thomas Godwin, a zealous reformer, appointed. When Godwin, a 
gifted Lenten preacher at court, was promoted to the deanery of Canter- 
bury in 1566, his place was taken by the new chancellor, Michael Reniger. 
However, when the latter resigned the lectureship in 1569 he was not 
replaced and the office remained vacant until Edward Jermayne was 
appointed in 1584.7 We can only surmise about the reasons for the 
vacancy. Perhaps the stipend was barely sufficient to attract a learned 
man,® or perhaps the dean and chapter were not unwilling to avoid this 
charge on their common fund. Some colour is given to this by the re- 
proof given to them by bishop Cooper in 1573 on account of the long 
vacancy.® But there was little chance of a flourishing school of theology 
being restored, for those who attended the lectures, the vicars choral, 
Poor Clerks, choristers and scholars,!® were rather in need of elementary 
instruction than advanced theology. 

The improvement of the grammar school, the intermittent divinity 
lectures, the more frequent sermons—as evidence of a vigorous religious 
life how did these compare with the pre-Reformation church, with its 
innumerable masses, its well-attended canonical hours, its rich processions, 
its devout pilgrims, its splendour of prayer and praise? It was the fate of 
the Elizabethan cathedral to be the spiritual home of neither of the two 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, Rolls Series, London 1861, 93-4; Kathleen Edwards, 
The English Secular Cathedrals, 188-9. 

* Statutes of Salisbury Cathedral, ed. C. Wordsworth, 360. 

8 Will in P.C.C., 39 Alen; for Green see J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, ii. 598. 

“ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, ii. 266. 

5 Chapter Acts, A/3/2, fol. 85". 

® Chapter Acts, 13 July 1560, A/3/7, fol. 6v. 

7 Chapter Acts, 2 November 1584, A/3/7, fol. 97. 

8 Peterborough paid £20: W. T. Mellows and a H. Gifford (eds.), Elizabethan 
Peterborough, Northampton Record Society, xviii, 1944, 46. 

® Cooper to dean and chapter, 19 March 1573: L.A.O., Cor/3/1/6, fol. 11. 

10 Chapter Acts, 13 July 1560, A/3/7, fol. 6¥. 
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wings, puritan and Roman, which included many, perhaps most, of those 
most sincere and conscientious in religion. The former indignantly turned 
away their faces, the latter had been expelled by authority in 1559. Bereft 
of a great part of its old duties, menaced by the intemperate criticism of 
some of the more extreme reformers and the possible confiscation of its 
endowment, the réle of the Elizabethan cathedral was difficult and 
dangerous. If we consider merely the state of the cathedrals, we may 
agree with the historian of Chester cathedral that religion was at a low 
ebb at the end of the reign of queen Elizabeth.! But, set in the wider 
context of Church History, the cathedral appears as a clerical backwater 
not characteristic of the forceful currents that refreshed the Established 
Church. It was in the parishes that reform had most success. Greater 
attention was given to the religious instruction of the laity, the abuses of 
non-residence and plurality were curbed, and the ideal of a learned 
preaching ministry was well on the way to be realised.2 Conservatism and 
vested interests, not least of the laity, impeded equivalent achievements 
for the mother church of the diocese. 


1 R. V. H. Burne, Chester Cathedral in the Reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, 94. 
2 L.R.S., xxiii. pp. lvi-lviii, 446-63. 
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he internal politics of the Counter-Reformation varied in accord- 

ance with the individual circumstances of each European country. 
Nevertheless, many of the problems raised were common to all. 

The reception of the Tridentine decrees, the clash of regular and secular 
clergy, the- pressure of local, ecclesiastical, and secular interests, the 
influence of the Spanish monarchy, and the part played by changing 
conditions in the structure of the Curia itself, especially the foundation of 
the Congregation of Propaganda in 1622—these affected societies as dis- 
parate as the Holy Roman Empire and Ireland. Against this background, 
Irish ecclesiastical history is of more than parochial or diocesan interest, 
and its disputes during the early seventeenth century throw light, by 
analogy, upon wider European developments. Indeed, so far as the British 
Isles are concerned, the Counter-Reformation was mainly an ‘Irish 
question’, much as Catholic Emancipation was to be later, although it 
was to throw up no figures of the same calibre as Campion or Parsons.! 
The pattern of Irish ecclesiastical history in the early seventeenth 
century reflected the immense importance of local ties. Even in ‘normal’ 
circumstances, local affiliations were a decisive factor in the appointment 
of a bishop and in missionary conditions, such as obtained between 1600 
and 1650, tendencies towards localism were accentuated. Only in excep- 
tional circumstances, as during Rinuccini’s nunciature,? were local voices 
ever overridden, and though in theory the choice rested with Holy Office 
or Propaganda, local interests usually had the final say. Indeed, it was 
essential for a candidate for a bishopric to have the backing of the local 
gentry as well as the local clergy if his future path were to be smooth. For 
1 Recent work on the Counter-Reformation in Ireland 1600-50 includes the follow- 
ing: P. J. Corish, ‘The reorganisation of the Irish church, 1603-41’ in Proc. Irish Catholic 
Historical Committee (1957); Corish, ‘An Irish Counter-Reformation bishop: John Roche’ 
in Irish Theological Quarterly, xxv. 14-32, 101-23; xxvi. 101-16, 313-30; Corish, 
‘Rinuccini’s censure of 27 May, 1648’, ibid., xviii. 322-37; Corish, ‘John Callaghan and 
the controversies among the Irish in Paris’, ibid., xxi. 32-50; Corish, “The Crisis in 
Ireland in 1648’, ibid., xxii. 231-57; Corish, “Two contemporary historians of the 
Confederation’ in Irish Historical Studies, viii. 217-36; J Silke, ‘Primate Peter Lombard and 
Hugh O’Neill’ and ‘Primate Lombard and James I’ in Irish Theol. Quart., xxii. 15-30, 
124-49; see also T. L. Coonan, The Irish Catholic Confederacy and the Puritan Revolution, 
Dublin 1954; B. Jennings, O.F.M. (ed.), Wadding Papers, Dublin 1953; Franciscan 


Fathers, Father Luke Wadding, Dublin 1957. 
2 Cf. A. Hutton (ed.), The Embassy in Ireland of Rinuccini, 130. 
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COUNTER-REFORMATION IN IRELAND 1618-1648 


Killaloe, Malachy O’Queely, in 1624, had the written support of the 
O’Briens!; for Leighlin, in 1642, Edmund O’Dempsey had the promise of 
Terence O’Dempsey, viscount Clanmalier to pay him an annual subsidy?; 
and in the Clanrickarde territory of Galway, it is scarcely surprising to 
find John Bourke, first as bishop of Clonfert (1641) and then as arch- 
bishop of Tuam (1647). In every diocese, especially in Ulster, a similar 
situation existed, and these enduring local pressures can hardly be 
stressed too much. 

Such climatic conditions, local though they were, had a place in 
broader patterns of weather. It was not to be expected that religious 
movements in Ireland should be unaffected by the tensions of secular 
politics. Indeed, differences of political attitude were already implicit in 
the way in which a resident hierarchy was restored in 1618 and the follow- 
ing decade. This restoration had its raison d’étre in the Tridentine policy 
of making episcopal authority the linchpin of Church reform.’ Before 
1618 there was no resident hierarchy in Ireland and, although metro- 
politans existed for the provinces of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel and Tuam, 
only on rare occasions were any of them to be found in the country. Thus 
the decision to restore the hierarchy may be regarded as one of the most 
important events affecting the Counter-Reformation in Ireland during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. When it came to the point, how- 
ever, the political divisions of Ireland between pro-English and pro- 
Spanish elements, going back to the days of Kinsale and before, shaped 
the way in which the restoration of the hierarchy was carried out. During 
the first phase c. 1618-c. 1624 the main say in episcopal appointments 
seems to have rested with the pro-English archbishop of Armagh, Peter 
Lombard, long resident in Rome and a man of considerable influence. 
Originally enthusiastic for the cause of the Ulster earls, Lombard had come 
round to the view that the best hope for the future lay in trying to reach 
some practical ‘modus vivendi’ with the English Crown.‘ It was under- 
standable that while power rested with him, episcopal appointments were 
confined to areas of Ireland still unplanted, where old English traditions 
were strongest. David Rothe, Lombard’s viceprimate and a man of similar 
sentiments, was appointed bishop of Ossory in 1618 and, during the next 
few years, the vacant sees of Limerick, Dublin, Emly, Meath, Cork and 
Cloyne and Ferns were filled. Rothe apart, the most prominent of this 
group were Thomas Dease of Meath, who later refused to countenance 
the 1641 rebellion, and John Roche of Ferns, whose family was of typical 
old English stock. (Fleming of Dublin, a Franciscan, was the exception, 
since, though he was ‘old English’, his sympathies were seemingly pro- 
Spanish like those of most of his order.) This choice of candidates and of 

1 Wadding Papers, 80-1. He did not get this see. 

2 Father Luke Wadding, 567. This book contains valuable summaries of episcopal 
backgrounds, edited by C. Giblin, O.F.M., under the title ‘The Processus Datariae and 
the appointment of Irish bishops in the seventeenth century’, 508-616. 


3 Cf. H. Jedin, A History of the Council of Trent, i. 129-30. 
* Cf. Silke, op cit. 
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dioceses, though tinged with a political colouring, could be justified on 
ecclesiastical grounds. It was, after all, in unplanted areas that catholic 
landowners were most numerous and that some approximation to normal 
episcopal administration was feasible. 

Thus, politically speaking, the outlook of the Catholic hierarchy in 
1624 was identical with that of Peter Lombard. It was a situation which 
might well have persisted for a decade and perhaps longer. There were, 
however, Irish ecclesiastics who looked to the Spain of Philip IV as the 
chief hope of the Counter-Reformation, much as their predecessors had 
turned to Philip II. Among them were numbered Florence Conry, 
absentee archbishop of Tuam, the Franciscans of St. Isidore’s, Rome and St. 
Anthony’s, Louvain, and many, though not all, of the clergy educated in 
Spain and the Spanish Netherlands. In Rome they could count upon the 
political backing of the exiled earl of Tyrone, Séan O’Neill, whose 
position and influence, until his death in 1632, resembled that of the exiled 
Stuart, Henry, cardinal of York, in the next century. Their hopes were 
centred upon a reversal of the plantations in Ulster and the re-establish- 
ment of Catholic government in Ireland—a prospect which could hardly 
be achieved without Spanish help—and their attitude to the English 
Crown was naturally in marked contrast with that of the Lombard 
bishops, who were prepared to cut Irish losses in Ulster and to accept the 
political status quo, in the long-term interest of Catholicism. 

Before 1624 the balance of power in Rome favoured the ‘old English’; 
after that date the balance was rapidly tilted in favour of Ulster and the 
pro-Spanish party. A change of policy is, perhaps, discernible in June 
1625 when, a month before Lombard’s death, appointments were made to 
the three Ulster dioceses of Kilmore, Raphoe, Down and Connor (and 
Elphin). Ecclesiastical reasons may be found for this, but it may also be 
suggested that the change was due to a sudden shift in the political winds, 
which occurred as a result of a breach in Anglo-Spanish relations. In 
1623 the Spanish Match had been the cornerstone of English foreign policy ; 
by 1625 the two countries had drifted into war. In these circumstances 
Ulster, which had been a liability to Spain during the years of Anglo- 
Spanish friendship, now once more became useful as a strategic threat to 
England and the danger of Spanish invasion was taken seriously by the 
lord deputy in Ireland, Falkland. The powerful Spanish lobby in Rome 
was once more placed at the disposal of the Ulster exiles. The Anglo- 
Spanish war also had the result of driving a further wedge between the 
‘English’ and ‘Spanish’ groups. Those of Lombard’s way of thinking were 
afraid of a new wave of persecution by the English Crown, on grounds that 
the loyalty of Catholics was suspect. Those who followed Tyrone and 
Conry, however, drew fresh hope from the war. It was at this point, in 
1625, that the death of Peter Lombard provided the opportunity for a 
trial of strength between the pro-English and the pro-Spanish groups 
within the Irish hierarchy.1 The change of cardinal protector of 

1 Wadding Papers, 121, 125. 
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Ireland in 1624 from cardinal Ravalli to cardinal Ludovisi may also have 
been important. 

Many letters passed to Rome from the Spanish court, from the earl of 
Tyrone and from various Irish bishops, all of them trying to bring in- 
fluence to bear on the Roman authorities. The pro-English elements 
considered they had a strong case in opposing the election of any candidate 
likely to arouse disquiet in Dublin and London on political grounds. This 
for example, was the view of John Roche, bishop of Ferns. Roche con- 
sidered that no one ought to be chosen against whom the English Crown 
might have political objections, arguing that, no rest would be given 
either to the primate or to those who had admitted him to the see.? His 
view was shared by Francis Nugent, leader of the Irish Capuchins, who 
spoke out strongly against the influence of the Ulster earls and suggested 
Rothe of Ossory, a most learned man, as the most suitable candidate.* 
But, working at a distance, and with only the hypothetical support of an 
heretical monarch, the voices of Roche, Nugent and the ‘old English’ 
went unheard at Rome. Lombard had owed his own appointment in 
1601 to the support of Hugh O’Neill and Philip IT: it was unlikely, in 
1626, in similar circumstances of Anglo-Spanish hostility, that any 
candidate not approved by Tyrone and Philip IV should have any chance 
of success. It could also be argued that it was right and proper, in accord- 
ance with tradition, for a native of Ulster to succeed to Armagh.* Not 
surprisingly, therefore, Lombard’s immediate successor was one of 
Tyrone’s candidates, Hugh MacCaughwell, O.F.M., a native of Down- 
patrick, former guardian of St. Anthony’s, Louvain, and now Lector in 
theology at Ara Coeli, Rome. Tyrone’s influence was confirmed after 
MacCaughwell’s sudden death in 1626, when another of his candidates, 
Hugh O'Reilly, bishop of Kilmore, was appointed to Armagh. The 
appointment of Thomas Walsh to Cashel in 1626 also seems to have taken 
place under Spanish auspices.5 As a consequence of these political 
comings and goings, the Irish episcopate during the Anglo-Spanish war of 
1625-30 tended to split into two political groups. On the one side, 
looking to Madrid and Brussels, were the four metropolitans, O’Reilly, 
Fleming, Walsh and Conry, and the Ulster bishops. On the other side, 
facing Rome, but glancing nervously in the direction of Whitehall, were 
the small group of ‘old English’ bishops, Ossory, Meath, Cork, Ferns and 
Limerick. Influence in Rome and force of numbers favoured the former. In 
contrast, the ‘old English’ bishops had the backing of the catholic gentry 
in the richest parts of Ireland, still unplanted. 

Politics, however, were not the sole cause of disunity. A further source 
of difference lay in the bitter conflicts which took place in the dioceses of 


, Ossory, Cork, Meath and Waterford between the secular bishops and the 


regular clergy and, in Dublin, between the regular archbishop and the 
secular clergy. The year 1625 had marked a change in the balance not 


1 Father Luke Wadding, 529, 533- ‘ 2 Wadding Papers, 141-3. 
3 Tbid., 122. 4 Tbid., 158. 5 Ibid., 177. 
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merely between the pro-English and the pro-Spanish groups, but also 
between secular and regular clergy, especially the Franciscans. Peter 
Lombard, a secular and pro-English in policy, was succeeded by Luke 
Wadding, Franciscan and pro-Spanish, as adviser to the Holy Office on 
Irish affairs. It was no accident that a high proportion of episcopal 
appointments after 1625 should be either regular or pro-regular clergy. 
Fleming, archbishop of Dublin, who, in 1625, had been the only resident 
Franciscan among his fellow bishops, was joined within a few years by 
several members of his order. For a brief period, indeed, in 1626, three of 


the four Irish metropolitans were Franciscans, and Thomas Walsh, arch- | 


bishop of Cashel, though not a regular, was a relative of Wadding and 
favourably disposed towards the Orders. Perhaps the bishop who sym- 
bolised most dramatically the influences at work in ecclesiastical politics 
after 1625 was Bonaventura Magennis, a native of Down, a Franciscan, 
and a nephew of the earl of Tyrone, who was appointed to Down and 
Connor in 1630.1 

In ordinary circumstances, relations between the regular and secular 
clergy amounted to little more than healthy rivalry. In the 1620's 
and 1630’s, however, more was at stake than a place in the ecclesiastical 
sun. Political differences accounted for a good deal of the hostility between 
the secular bishops and the Franciscans, but an additional major source 
of conflict, within certain dioceses, lay in the different attitudes of the 
bishop and the religious orders to the disciplinary decrees of the Council 
of Trent. The Tridentine reforms, by restoring and reinforcing episcopal 
authority at the expense of bodies which had secured special exemption, 
created the probability of clashes with regular clergy in many dioceses. In 
Ireland the position was complicated by the fact that the early stages of 
the Counter-Reformation had been carried on successfully, without much 
help, or opposition, from a non-resident episcopate. The Franciscans, 
particularly, could regard themselves as having borne the heat and burden 
of the day during a period of persecution. They thrived in the missionary 
conditions of the first decades of the century and toleration by the State, 
from c. 1620, appeared a mixed blessing when it made possible the return 
of an episcopate determined to enforce the Tridentine decrees. The 
Franciscan, Thomas Strange, complained in 1630 that ‘the bishops stand 
as neere for themselves as if they were in quiet possession, soe that they will 
not permit us to use any faculties and [are] forever building upon the 
Council of Trent’.? On the other side, the attitude of the secular bishops 
was represented by David Rothe, bishop of Ossory, who complained to 
Wadding that “The Council of Trent, which in all the practizable parts 
thereof hath been full often received . . . is rejected by some regulars ... 


— 


- 


od 





— 


because some would not be subject to the reformation of regular discipline | 


established in that councell’.? 


1 Father Luke Wadding, 554-7. 
* Wadding Papers, 440. 
3 Ibid., 554. 
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Not all dioceses were affected by these struggles. The bishop of Ferns 
could write to Wadding that ‘nowhere in this land are we at less odds than 
in my charge’!; while the archbishop of Cashel wrote that ‘we live in as 
much peace and quiet, thanks be to God, as you live in S. Isidoro’.? But in 
the dioceses of Meath, Ossory, Cork and Waterford, relations between the 
bishops and the Franciscans were bad.* Struggles over jurisdiction were 
aggravated by unseemly financial wrangles, which recall for their bitter- 
ness the case of Hunne in pre-reformation England.* Appeals made to the 
pro-regular metropolitans over the head of the ordinaries did not tend to 
improve relations within the episcopate itself; and, at a meeting of the 
archbishops of Dublin and Cashel and the bishops of Ossory, Cork, Ferns 
and Waterford, in August 1629, the suffragans made a special point of 
exhorting metropolitans to exercise discretion in hearing appeals against 
their suffragan bishops. The archbishops of Cashel and Tuam both 
complained of their suffragans and vicars apostolic resisting visitations.® 

Two further issues added to the existing hostility and suspicion, The 
first of these was a clash between the Dublin Franciscan, Strange, backed 
by his archbishop, and the secular priests, Harris and Cahill, who looked to 
Ossory and Meath for sympathy. According to Cahill, the regulars were 
guilty of maintaining propositions that regulars alone were truly pastors; 
that it was safer and more seemly to confess to a regular; and that regular 
superiors were higher in rank than bishops.” In 1631 these views were 
brought before the, largely secular, theological faculty of the Sorbonne® 
and condemned, whereupon the regulars complained to Wadding that their 
views had been grossly misrepresented. Fleming of Dublin blamed the 
whole business upon the bishops of Meath and Ossory, especially the 
latter, whom he described as the ‘primum mobile, who underhand troubles 
all’.® The ill feeling was still reverberating under Wentworth in 1634. 

A second reason for bitterness lay in the doubts which arose with regard 
to livings formerly under regular control before the dissolution of the 
monastic houses. The Cistercians claimed that parishes which had been 
impropriated to their monasteries were still canonically theirs. If this 
were so, their juridical position vis @ vis secular bishops was substantially 
strengthened and they could claim a foothold in many dioceses including 
the right to nominate incumbents. The attempts which bishops were 
making to re-establish a normal parochial system based upon their own 


1 Wadding Papers, 543. 

2 Ibid., 614. This was not Thomas Strange’s view of Cashel: ibid., 441. 

3 Thid., 557. 

4 Cf. K. Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government, ii. 112-14. 

5 Corish, ‘An Irish Counter-Reformation bishop: John Roche’ in Jrish Theol. Quart., 
XXVi. 314-15. 

8 Wadding Papers, 521, 611-12. 

7 Ibid., 510-11. 

8 Ibid., 533. 

® Ibid., 557. On the other hand, John Roche of Ferns described Rothe as ‘first for 
doctrine and devotion among the bishops of this Kingdom’: Moran; Spic. Ossor., i. 
190. ; 
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secular clergy were impeded and it was not surprising that they should 
take a stand upon the issue. They, for their part, maintained that cardinal 
Pole’s recognition of the monastic dissolution and his placing of the rights 
of presentation into the hands of the local bishop was as valid for Ireland 
as for England. But there was sufficient doubt about the whole matter for 
both sides to feel certain that they were in the right and to be convinced 
that their opponents were guilty of bad faith. Patrick Comerford, bishop 
of Waterford, wrote, in 1631, asking Wadding to look into the Vatican 
archives in order to discover the truth about the whole affair.1 He 
wrote: 

‘I heard some learned men say that Cardinal Poole’s legatine power did 
not extend itself to Ireland; others say that his authoritie was revoked as 
soon as Paul IV was made Pope; others, that he was suspected of false 
dealinge and schisme; others that his dispensation was recalled; others, that 
it tooke effect onely in the province of Canterburie; and others, many other 
things which were tedious to write. But I am persuaded that in the records 
of the Vatican a man might finde in the original letters and the intercourse 
betwixt the same Popes and Kinge Philip and Queene Marie and Cardinal 
Poole, all the veritie of this matter; wherfor, good cousin, do your countrie 
and friends this pleasure.’ 

Thus the Counter-Reformation episcopate and clergy in Ireland were 
clearly and deeply divided among themselves in 1630 and the years 
following. It was a situation in which politics and religion could hardly 
have been more confused. To some, who may be termed ‘Royalist’, the 
future of Catholicism seemed to depend on some kind of rapprochement with 
the English Crown, based upon acceptance of the status quo, unsatisfactory 
though it might be. Others, belonging to a ‘Hapsburg’ party, looked still 
to Spain, and preferred to hope for a full catholic restoration, in which 
churches would be restored and plantations reversed. Alongside this divi- 
sion and to some extent coincident with it, lay the split between secular 
bishops, as Tridentine in outlook as seemed feasible, and the regular 
clergy, especially the Franciscans, content with the canonical status quo 
until times should alter. Ecclesiastical politics reflected, with some 
distortion, the prevailing secular divisions within Ireland. 

These cleavages among the hierarchy, so obvious in the 1630’s, did not 
cease to exist when in 1642 the Confederation of Kilkenny came into being. 
But they became less obvious. Perhaps as a result of the papal bull, 
Nuper pro Parte,* confirming the privileges of the Franciscans, and, perhaps 
also, because the four metropolitans were pro-regular, little is heard of 
trouble between the regulars and the secular bishops. For this reason 
historians have tended to assume that during the early years of the 
Confederation, the hierarchy acted and spoke in unison.? Looked at in 

1 Wadding Papers, 489. 

2 Annales Minorum xxviii (1633-40), Clara Aqua 1941, 715-16. I am indebted to Fr. 
Benignus Millett, O.F.M., for this reference. 


3 Coonan, Catholic Confederacy and Puritan Revolution. C. V. Wedgwood, The King’s War, 
260-1, 595, refers to ‘the Irish priests’ and ‘the clergy’ without distinction of views. 
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COUNTER-REFORMATION IN IRELAND 1618-1648 


this way, the episcopal divisions over the Inchiquin Truce in 1648, when 
a minority of the bishops were excommunicated, appears as a sudden 
explosion. It is as v-ell to remember, however, that the personnel of the 
hierarchy as late . 1645 was still largely what it had been in 1630. Even 
in 1648 three out of the four metropolitans, O’Reilly of Armagh, Fleming 
of Dublin and Walsh of Cashel, were men who had been appointed before 
1630. The leaders of the hierarchy, thus, all represented a point of view 
which opposed compromise with the English Crown. Associated with them 
was MacMahon, bishop of Clogher, described by Rinuccini as ‘entirely 
swayed by political rules and motives’. 

On the other side of the fence, the royalist outlook among the epis- 
copate was now represented by a triumvirate: Rothe of Ossory, Dease of 
Meath and Tirry of Cork. The strength of this group had been reduced by 
the death of Roche of Ferns in 1636 and the senility of Arthurs, bishop of 
Limerick, now in his nineties. It was presumably the fact that the royalist 
bishops were so heavily outnumbered on the episcopal bench that led 
Patrick Darcy, architect of the Confederate Constitution, to minimise, as 
far as was decently possible, the political influence of the hierarchy. 
Darcy’s constitution, based upon a council of twenty-four members and 
an elected assembly of about two hundred, deliberately avoided the com- 
plication of a second chamber in which the anti-royalist episcopate would 
have held the balance of power. Bishops sat of right in the general 
assembly, where their votes might be swallowed up in the great mass of 
elected representatives. In the Supreme Council the bishops were entitled 
to three seats, but here again could be outvoted by their lay colleagues. In 
any separate assembly of the clergy, the voice of the ‘royalist’ bishops of 
Ossory, Meath and Cork was liable to be overwhelmed in the face of the 
four united metropolitans. Behind the scenes, however, they seem to have 
enjoyed considerable influence with the Supreme Council. 

But it was not until peace negotiations began between Ormonde and 
the Supreme Council, in 1644, that an issue arose which recalled the bitter- 
ness of the Armagh elections of 1626-7. Here again two contrasting points 
of view existed.1 On the one side Meath, Ossory and Cork, still adhered to 
their policy of compromise with the English Crown and were content 
with more or less the situation before 1641. On the other hand, the majority 
of the episcopate, led by the four metropolitans, O’Reilly of Armagh, 
Fleming of Dublin, Walsh of Cashel and O’Queely of Tuam wished, 
understandably enough, to hold on to what was held in 1644, in the way of 
churches and church property, and to acquire from the State some measure 
of juridical recognition. A meeting held in May and June 1645, while the 
Assembly was in session, brought these views into open conflict and it was 
decided by a majority of the bishops that, even at the cost of a breakdown in 


1 The appointment of four new bishops in 1641 to Ardfert, Down and Connor, 
Clonfert and Leighlin did not change the balance of power within the episcopate as a 
whole, although it did suggest Propaganda rather than the Holy Office was now dealing 
with Irish affairs: Giblin, op cit., 564. ‘ 
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negotiations, the Confederation was bound to insist upon keeping churches, 
abbeys, monasteries and chapels in their hands. This declaration was 
signed by the four metropolitans and by seven other bishops, of whom 
Comerford of Waterford, and Malony of Killaloe, were the only ‘old 
hands’. Three other bishops, unnamed, but almost certainly Tirry of Cork, 
Rothe of Ossory and Dease of Meath, refused to sign.! Clearly the patterns 
of 1630 were repeating themselves. In June 1645 the episcopal representa- 
tives on the Supreme Council, now four in number, were O’Reilly of 
Armagh, Walsh of Cashel, O’Queely of Tuam and MacMahon of Clogher, 
all of them united in their ‘anti-royalist’ outlook.? This situation also 
helps to explain why the Supreme Council in 1643 had taken the line that 
no new episcopal appointments were to be made without its permission.*® 

In the years 1645-6, however, a number of changes took place which 
combined to make the situation more fluid. In 1645 O’Queely (Tuam) died 
and in 1646 Tirry (Cork) and Arthurs (Limerick). In addition, in 1645, 
two new bishops were appointed, Nicholas French to Ferns and Edmund 
O’Dwyer as co-adjutor to Limerick with the right of succession. Finally, 
the papal nuncio, Rinuccini, arrived in Ireland late in the year. At first 
sight, these changes seemed to have reduced the ageing Ossory and Meath 
to negligible importance and with them, the royalist point of view among 
the hierarchy. Later developments, however, were to show that this was 
by no means the case. 

Rinuccini’s main object in coming to Ireland was to establish the 
Tridentine reforms upon a firm footing‘ and, for this reason, he intended 
to fill up vacant bishoprics as quickly as possible.5 His eagerness forced 
the hand of the Supreme Council and they also provided a list of episcopa- 
bili.6 The net result of all this was the creation of ten new bishops in March 
1647 and, with them, as it turned out, an increased say for the ‘royalists’. 
The coming of Rinuccini tended at first to reduce them to silence, and in 
the stand which he took against the peace negotiations with Ormonde in 
mid-1646 there was no bishop found to oppose his wishes. By 1648, 
however, military defeats and political mistakes had undermined the 
nuncio’s position to the extent that it was possible for the voice of com- 
promise to be heard once more. This time Ossory and Meath were no 
longer isolated. They were joined by Ferns and Limerick, by Ardagh and 
Dromore, by Killala and by the new archbishop of Tuam.’ In Rinuc- 
cini’s early estimate, French of Ferns and O’Dwyer of Limerick were the 
brightest stars of the hierarchy and he had spoken highly of them both 
when he arrived. French he had thought most likely of all the episcopate 


1 Commentarius Rinuccinianus, i. 527-9. The recusants were described as ‘qui vel intra 
vel valde prope terminos factionis adversae rendent et nati sunt’. 

2 Gilbert, Jr. Confed., iv. 280. 

8 Tbid., ii. 119. 

4 Hutton, Embassy, 130. 

5 Tbid., 274. 

6 Tbid., 105-7. 

7 For a list of this group in January 1649, cf. Hynes, The Mission of Rinuccini, 264, n. 4. 
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COUNTER-REFORMATION IN IRELAND 1618-1648 


‘to promote ardently and judiciously the cause and splendour of religion’, 
and O’Dwyer seemed to him to be fully Roman in both practice and 
example.! Rinuccini had been responsible for pressing the claims of James 
Plunkett to Ardagh?; in this he overrode the local interests of the O’Farrells 
and he showed a similar disregard for local ties in backing Oliver Darcy 
for Dromore. The new archbishop of Tuam, John de Burgo, who had been 
bishop of Clonfert from 1641-7, was also a leading member of this royalist 
group, which was completed by the adhesion of Kirwan of Killala, a 
bishop since 1645, and Lynch of Kilfenora, whose name had been put 
forward by the Supreme Council.* Taken all in all, the resistance to the 
nuncio’s excommunication was surprisingly large.* It was reduced in July 
by the death of Dease of Meath, who, in Rinuccini’s words, ‘has just died 
to the great blessing of the country’ !5 

In contrast, when the nuncio’s majority among the bishops is 
closely examined it is remarkably small. His supporters in 1648 
were drawn from two main groups. In the first place came the other 
metropolitans, Armagh, Dublin and Cashel.® Allied with them were the 
hard core of Ulster bishops, Kilmore, Down and Connor, and above all, 
MacMahon of Clogher. The second nucleus among the nuncio’s supporters 
was the group of bishops who owed their elevation in 1647 specifically to 
the intervention of the nuncio. Walter Lynch of Clonfert and Boethius 
MacEgan of Ross were both loyal adherents of his, while Robert Barry of 
Cork was put into that see specifically by Rinuccini’s supporters, in the 
face of viscount Muskerry’s opposition.7 The bishops of Emly and 
Clonmacnoise were also members of this group. The two groups formed the 
basis of Rinuccini’s majority and it was from their ranks that he drew the 
five who signed the decree of excommunication in May 1648.8 Hence- 
forth the episcopate was to be openly divided in its attitude to future 
political developments. 

The issue over which the bishops split was whether or not the Con- 
federation should be permitted to make a truce with Inchiquin. As time 
went on, this became the thin end of the wedge which was to lead to the 
reopening of peace negotiations with the earl of Ormonde. And this, in 
its turn, raised the problem of the juridical recognition of the Church. 
Looked at from one point of view, the bishops who opposed the nuncio 
have been described as politically-minded time servers.® If, however, the 


1 Hutton, Embassy, 14.1. Later he changed his views, and charged French with duplicity : 
ibid., 352. 2 Tbid., 131, 193-5. 3 Tbid., 106. 

4 Of the list of 12 names submitted by the Council in December 1645, six were con- 
secrated bishops, and of these, two, Kildare and Cork, supported the nuncio: loc. cit. 

5 Hutton, Embassy, 402. 

6 The bishops still maintained external unity as late as 2 May 1648 although dissen- 
sion was rumoured to exist. For a list of these bishops, cf. Comment. Rinucc., iii. 140. 

7 Hutton, Embassy, 170. 

8 Comment. Rinucc., iii. 206-7. Cf. Corish, ‘Rinuccini’s censure of 27 May 1648’ in 
Trish Theol. Quart., xviii. 332-7. 

9 Coonan, Confederacy, 278. In essentials, Dr. Coonan adopts the outlook of the 
Aphorismical Discovery, written by a supporter of Owen Roe O’Neill and the Ulster party. 
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background of the previous twenty years is taken into consideration, 
politics and religion appear to be equally confused on either side. In 
essentials, the differing outlook between Ormonde’s bishops and O’Neill’s 
bishops went back to the days of Peter Lombard and Florence Conry. The 
religious orders also behaved in 1648 as they had done earlier. The 
Franciscans sided with Owen Roe O'Neill in 1648 as they had with Sean 
O’Neill in 1626, whereas the Capuchins maintained the outlook of 
Francis Nugent, backed by the Jesuits and other regulars. The new factor 
in 1648 was the presence of Rinuccini and it was this which accounted for 
Dromore, Ardagh and Cork acting, so to say, ‘out of character’. But, if 
this novelty is ignored, the features of the split in 1648 were essentially 
what they had been before the Confederation existed, and, in some ways, 
before the seventeenth century began. 
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The Baptist Western Association 1653-1658 


By GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 


Lecturer in Church History, New College, University of London 





he identification of a tract without title-page or caption title in the 

Library of the Society of Friends in London, together with the 

location in the Library of the Baptist College, Bristol, of another 
tract of which no copy was known to exist, makes it possible for the first 
time to summarise fully the beginnings of the Baptist Western Association. 
The Association’s activity, apart from days spent in waiting upon God in 
fasting and prayer, was twofold: the resolution of queries submitted by the 
churches represented; and the issuing of circular letters of exhortation to 
the churches. Circular letters issued from nine of the Association’s first 
ten meetings are printed in the first of the tracts mentioned, queries 
submitted and resolved at nine of the meetings in the second. From other 
sources we know that in 1655 the Association ordained as its super- 
intendent Thomas Collier,! the editor of both tracts; and that in 1656 it 
issued a Confession of the Faith. An assembly of ‘messengers’? or representa- 
tives of churches in the South-Western counties of England, meeting 
normally once in the spring and once in the autumn, the Western Asso- 
ciation was a pioneer among those regional associations of churches which 
have ‘always been a feature of Baptist life’.* Correct information concern- 
ing its meetings and leaders, and the churches represented, is thus desir- 
able. The fifty-seven queries, moreover, with the answers they received, 
throw light upon issues then the concern of many beyond Baptist circles.* 


1 For Collier, see D.N.B.; a note in Baptist Hist. Soc. Transactions, i (1908-10), 
121 f.; additions to his bibliography, ibid., n.s., xiii (1949-50); and H. J. McLachlan on 
his thought in Unitarian Hist. Soc. Transactions, x (1951-4). A full study of this many- 
sided man is much to be desired. 

2 Cf. II Cor. viii. 23; and ‘The office of ““Messenger’’’ in B.H.S. Trans., xvii (1957-8). 

3E. A. Payne, The Baptist Union: a short history (1958), 3; cf. ‘Association Life till 
1815” in B.H.S. Trans., v (1916-17). 

4 Joseph Ivimey, A History of the English Baptists, iv (1830), 257-62, gives a partial 
and confused account of the Association’s meetings and of the signatories to its circular 
letters, with a vague reference to a ‘pamphlet from whence the above account has been 
extracted’. J. G. Fuller, A Brief History of the Western Association, Bristol [1843], 6-11, does 
little more than copy Ivimey: ‘the pamphlet from which Mr. Ivimey’ prepared his 
account ‘is, unhappily, not to be found’. Evidently neither Ivimey nor Fuller had access 
to the tract containing the queries and answers. The copy of this at the Baptist College 
Bristol (T.f.8.(5)), which is without date or printer, has the caption Several Resolutions and 
answers of Queries, sent in from several Congregations, at several general meetings of Messengers 
Srom the said Congregations, in the County of Somerset and the Counties neer adjacent; the text, 
which follows immediately, begins ‘The First was at Wels the 8th and gth daies of the 
gth moneth 1653’ and ends (p. 16) with a brief postscript signed by Collier. An imperfect 
copy (pp. 7-22 only) of the tract containing the circular letters follows it. The complete 
copy of this at Friends House (T.323.10), again without date or printer, has (i) +26 
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From a collation of the two tracts it appears that the first ten meetings 
of the Association were as follows: 


(1)? Wells,? 6-9.9 (November)* 1653; one query only considered, 
‘whether that imposition of hands on all baptized believers, be an 
Ordinance of Christ under the Gospel’, and answered in the negative. 
The circular letter, signed by Collier only, refers to this query and its 
resolution. The next meeting to be at Wells on the day commonly called 
Easter Monday and the day following. 

(2) Wells, 26-27 March 1654; 8 queries. Letter, signed by Collier only, 
commends resolution of these. 

(3) Taunton, 18-20 September 1654; 10 queries. No letter issued, at 
least none printed; this meeting hence not known to Ivimey or Fuller. 

(4) Bridgwater, 17-19 April 1655; 10 queries. Letter addressed to 
certain churches in Ireland, printed without signatures but with names of 
churches from which they came. Another letter, recording his ordination 
by the Association, Collier did not print. 

(5) Chard, 24-28 (?) September (?)> 1655; 7 queries. Letter signed by 
Collier and John Pendarvis.* Next meeting to be at Wells, 8 April 1656. 

(6) Wells,? 8-11 April 1656; 3 queries.§ Letter signed by Collier, 
Pendarvis and Nathaniel Strange.® This meeting also issued the Confession 
(see below). Next meeting to be at Exeter, 6 October, for four days. 


pages. After a brief preface (sig. A) signed by Collier, the text begins “The 7th day of the 
gth Moneth, 1653. From the Messengers of the Churches assembled at Wells, to the 
Churches of Christ, &c.’. Since both tracts were issued for what may be called domestic 
purposes, their rarity and lack of title-pages is not surprising. 

I desire to thank the Librarian of the Society of Friends and the Librarian of the 
Baptist College, Bristol, for their courtesy and help. 

1 The explicit statement in the tract not used by him, ‘The First was at Wels’, 
confirms Ivimey’s conjecture, which Fuller queries, that this was in fact the first meeting 
of the Association. 

2 The Association met most frequently at Wells. ‘In Wells was the seat of the old 
Ranters, Garment and Robins, who proclaimed the great God’: T. Collier, A Looking- 
Glasse for the Quakers (1657), 16, after relating the Quaker James Nayler’s ‘exaltation in 
the West’, ‘particularly, in Taunton, Glastonbury, Wells and Bristoll’. 

3 Not 6-7, nor September, as, following Fuller (and Ivimey), M. E. Reeves, in 
V.C.H. Wiltshire, ed. R. P. Pugh and E. Crittall, iii (1956), 103, n. 41. 

4 For both these letters, see further below. Collier’s ordination by the Association as 
its superintendent must not be taken to imply that he had not been active earlier; as 
early as 1646 he is called ‘the first that sowed the seeds of Anabaptism . . . in these parts’ 
(i.e. in the West of England) in a letter of that year printed by Thomas Edwards, 
Gangraena, Part III (1646), 41. Edwards also printed (ibid., 51 f.) two letters by Collier 
himself, mentioning churches in the West gathered by him. 

5 24-27.8. in Several Resolutions, but the letter is dated 28.7. 

6 For Pendarvis (d. 1656), minister of the church at Abingdon, see D.N.B., as 
Pendarves; E. A. Payne, The Baptists of Berkshire (1951). 

7 The place of meeting is absent from the circular letter but appears in Several Resolutions. 

8 The first of these queries, with the same signatories as to the letter issued from this 
meeting, was printed in B.H.S. Trans., i (1908-10), 65-8 from a copy, then preserved at 
Regent’s Park College (now at Oxford) but no longer traceable there, of lost MSS. of the 
church at Whitchurch, Hants. 

9 W. T. Whitley, Baptist Bibliography (1916: henceforth referred to as Whitley) has 
collected a number of references to Strange, who was of Barnstaple (see below), not of 
Whitchurch (as Whitley). 
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(7) Exeter, 6 October 1656. No queries, at least none recorded. Letter 
signed by Alexander Atkins, William Facy, Strange and John Owen.! 
Next meeting to be at Chard, 13-17 April. 

(8) Bridgwater, 5-6 November 1656; 7 queries. Letter, signed by 
Collier and Strange, refers to account of debating to be received con- 
currently. 

(9) Chard, 16-18? April 1657; 8 queries. Two letters, one signed by 
Collier alone, the other by Collier and Strange. Next meeting to be at 
Tiverton, 14—18 (month-number inadvertently omitted). 

(10) Tiverton, 15-18 September 1657; 2 queries. Letter signed by 
Collier, Strange and Thomas Glass.* Next meeting to be at Dorchester, 
2. day of 2. week of 3. month (i.e. 10 May) 1658. For this see below. 


The letter of April 1655 from the meeting at Bridgwater differs from the 
other letters printed in having a specific address, and one beyond the 
compass of the Association, namely ‘to the churches of Christ at Dublin, 
Waxford,* Waterford or elsewhere in Ireland’. The churches whose 
messengers signed this letter are named as: ‘Bridgwater, Stoke, Taunton, 
Wells, Wedmore, Hatch (Som.); Riden, Charde, Dalwood, Bristol, 
Somerton (Som.); Abington in Bark.; Sydbury in Gloucester; Lime in 
Dorset; Dartmouth, Totnes, Lupit (Devon); Bradley in Wilts’.5 The 
names of the messengers are not given, but some of them may be recovered 
from the letter describing Collier’s ordination®; for, since this letter also 
was sent from Bridgwater, and since all the churches mentioned in it are 
also mentioned in the letter to the churches in Ireland, it seems safe to 
assume that both letters issued from the same meeting. The signatories 
of the letter concerning Collier’s ordination, Robert Aldridge and Tobias 
Wells,’ state that, while all present agreed that ‘an orderly ordination of 


1 Atkins signed the Confession as of Bridgwater and was still there in 1669; Facy was 
of Tiverton: see Original Records (1911), ed. G. L. Turner, ii. 1104, 1184. For two tracts 
probably by this John Owen, see Whitley, items 22-663, 4-682. 

2 In Several Resolutions 18 is misprinted 81. 

3 Glass (d. 1666) was of Bovey Tracy, Devon: see Whitley. 

4 Wexford. 

5 Stoke is Stoke St. Mary (William Hare, who signed the Confession as of ‘Stoak’, was 
of Stoke St. Mary: see Original Records, i. 263); Hatch is Hatch Beauchamp, the next 
village to Stoke; Riden is Ryden in the parish of Williton; Dalwood is in Devon, not far 
from the boundary with Somerset; Abington in Bark. is Abingdon, Berks.; Sydbury is 
Chipping Sodbury; Lime is Lyme Regis; Lupit is Luppitt; Bradley is North Bradley. 
Messengers from all these churches save Dalwood, Abingdon, Dartmouth and Totnes 
signed the Confession. Miss Reeves (loc. cit.) is mistaken in stating that “The Association 
letter of this year [1656] from Wells was signed by four so-called Wiltshire churches, 
Andover (Hants.), Bradley, Amesbury, “‘Cleppen-Netten” . . . the last is unidentified’ 
[? Chipping Norton]. Of these churches only Bradley signed the Confession, and none of 
them signed any of the three letters issued during 1656. 

6 Printed by Ivimey, iv. 292 f. from the copy in the MS. Minute Book of the church at 
Lyme formed on 15 October 1653 ([W. R. Richards,] Lyme Regis Baptists 1653-1953; 
[1953], 4); this Minute Book also contains copies of some of the letters printed by the 
Association (ibid., 5). 

7 Aldridge signed the Confession as of Ryden; in 1672 he was of Croscombe (Original 
Records, ii. 1122). Wells signed the Confession as of Bridgwater and was still there in 1669 
and 1672 (Original Records, ii. 1124). 
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ministers in the church of Christ is an ordinance of Christ now in force’, 
the following scrupled concerning the laying on of hands: ‘From Abingdon 
Brother Pendarves, with another brother from that church; from Lyme, 
Brother Goodman; from Kilmington, Brother Hill and Brother Parsons; 
from Bradley, Brother Crabb and Brother Elliott; from Hatch, Brother 
Parsons ; from Bridgewater, Brother Wells; from Bristol, Brother Hynam’.? 
Such scruples were then not uncommon among those of ‘the Congrega- 
tional way’, whether practising infant or believers’ baptism.? Collier’s 
ordination, the letter states, was performed by ‘the brethren of Luppit 
who were formerly ordained’. These may or may not have been Edmund 
Burford and Samuel Ham, the two from Luppitt who signed the Associa- 
tion’s Confession. 

This, A Confession of the Faith of several Churches of Christ In the County of 
Somerset, and some Churches in the Counties neer adjacent, was published in 1656 
and reprinted by E. B. Underhill for the Hanserd Knollys Society’s 
edition of Confessions of Faith (1854). The date on Thomason’s copy at the 
British Museum is 10 August, which points to the meeting of the Associa- 
tion in April of that year as that which issued the document. The signa- 
tories, with the churches they represented, are also included in Ivimey’s 
account of the Association, with some depravations, e.g. ‘Munticere, 
Thomas Bird’ for ‘Munticue, Tho. Bud’,*® and with Collier’s name printed 
as if he were a messenger from Lyme instead of the editor of the piece in 
his capacity as the Association’s Superintendent. 

The queries resolved by the Association may be roughly analysed as 
follows : 


(1) queries concerning the gathering of a church(1); joining it (2)— 
not ‘upon a bare confession of Christ being come in the flesh, and assent- 
ing to the doctrine and order laid down by him’; believers’ baptism (3) ; 
and communion with the unbaptised (4)—not approved. 

(2) queries concerning the power of the keys (1)—given to ‘the Church 
with its eldership’; the ordaining of ministers (5)—laying on of hands 
approved; the maintenance of the ministry (3)—not to be accepted from 
the magistrate; and missionary activity (2). 

(3) queries concerning vocal ministry (3)—preparation approved, and 
open in church meeting to all male members, even if weak; breaking bread 
(1); psalm-singing (1) and days of thanksgiving (1)—both approved; 


1 The church at Kilmington, Devon, was one with that at the neighbouring Dalwood: 
see Whitley, item 95-654 in Addenda. William Crab and Nicholas Elliott of Bradley, 
George Parsons of Hatch, and Henry Hineham (elsewhere Hynam) of Bristol were all 
among the signatories of the Confession. 

* For discussion of this point, see my Visible Saints: the Congregational way 1640-1660, 
Oxford 1957, 91 ff. 

8 Within a year Thomas Budd, who became a Quaker and ‘dyed a Prisoner at 
Jichester, in 1670’ (First Publishers of Truth (1907), ed. N. Penney, 228), was entertaining 
Friends in his home at Ash, Martock, close to Montacute, Som. (see my Early Quaker 
Letters (1952), no. 380). 
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foot-washing (1)—approved ‘if need call for it’; and anointing the sick (1) 
—not clear. 

(4) queries concerning discipline: the withdrawal of believers (3); the 
rejection of offenders (7)—upon admonition and with forbearance ; members 
in want (1); covetousness (1), usury (1)—‘unexpedient’, and debt (1); the 
making or selling of unnecessary things (1)—not resolved; the use of the 
creatures (1); and rules for habit and hair (2). 

(5) queries concerning family duties: marrying one ‘not in the same 
order’ (3) ; striking a wife (1)—not approved; joining in prayer in a family 
of unbelievers (1)—not a duty; and use of musical instruments at home— 
‘not in all cases unlawfull’. 


The query ‘whether Astrology in matters of Physick be Lawfull?’ the 
Association found itself unable to resolve, but advised its members to be 
cautious how they meddled with the practice. Three queries concern duty 
to, and use of, magistrates. There is only one directly theological query, 
‘whether Christ Jesus our Lord dyed for all and every man, or for the 
elect only, and if for all, then how far?’ Answer: For all, yet ‘not inten- 
tionaly alike for all, John 17.12, I Tim. 4.10, Heb. 2.10, Isay 53.11’. There 
is also one general query, ‘What is the Saints most proper and special 
work, at this day?’ Answer: the building of Zion, preaching to the Jews, 
eyeing the prophecies concerning the latter days.+ 

The last circular letter printed, from the Association’s meeting at 
Tiverton in September 1657, repeats the warning given in its Confession of 
Faith of the previous year against those ‘who lay aside Christ, scripture, 
and obedience all at once, subjecting themselves to a suggestion or voice 
within them, more than to the mind of God, written in the holy scriptures’. 
At the time no one would fail to understand that this was a reference to the 
Quakers, who (as always) were quick to reply and to carry on a contro- 
versy. An Epistle to the Churches of the Anabaptists, so called, Written by a 
Member of the Church, and sent abroad in pursuance of a printed paper from 
Tiverton, directed to all the Churches of Jesus Christ [1657], by the Quaker 
‘Apostle to the West’,? Thomas Salthouse, received A Brief Answer [1657] 
from Collier, to which Salthouse replied in The Line of True Judgment 
(1658), with a second part by another Friend, John Collens. Collier 
retorted with The Hypocrisie of Thomas Salthouse discovered (1659) ; and Salt- 
house was then defended by another Quaker, Robert Wastfield, in An 
Equall Balance (1659), with part by Salthouse. Even this was not the end, 
for in 1674 in the second part of William Penn’s Christian-Quaker George 
Whitehead returned to the charge, writing a destructive criticism, phrase by 
phrase, of the Association’s letter from Tiverton. This was also animadverted 
on by George Fox in his The Great Mistery of the Great Whore (1659).° 


1 For the eschatology of the ‘gathered churches’, including ‘preaching to the Jews’, 
see Visible Saints, ch. iv. 

2'W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, 2nd. ed., Cambridge 1955, 203. 

8 For Salthouse, see further D.N.B. and my Early Quaker Letters; Wastfield was of 
Brislington, near Bristol, Collens of (East or West) Lydford, Som.: Braithwaite, op. cit., 
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Although the last circular letter printed was this letter of September 
1657 which aroused the Quakers, we have hostile information concerning 
the next meeting, which was to be held at Dorchester the following May. 
A long account of the meeting, duly held there on 11-14. May 1658, is 
preserved among Thurloe’s State Papers. Among those present appear the 
familiar names of ‘Mr. Collier of Wells’, ‘Mr. Strange of Barnestaple’ and 
‘Mr. Glasse of Bovey-Tracey’. Five queries were resolved, each of them 
on a matter discussed earlier except one concerning freedom, when 
preaching, to press personal convictions; but ‘the answers at last resolved’ 
Thurloe’s correspondents found ‘soe empty, as not worth reciteinge’. ‘All 
that was donne besides, was the proposal of a little manuscript they had 
got printed, intituled Sertaine questions and answers proposed and 
answered att fower [? sevr!] generall meetings; two whereof were to bee 
sent to each church, who sent there messengers thither’.1 This is worded 
inexactly and enigmatically but presumably means that the meeting agreed 
to circulate the Several Resolutions and answers of Queries, the discovery of 
which at Bristol has made the foregoing account possible. The tract 
containing the circular letters was evidently circulated also; for the copy 
at Friends House bears the autograph of a noted Baptist, Colonel John 
Rede, J.P., of Birdlime Farm, Porton, Wiltshire,? with the date ‘May 21. 
1658’, just a week after the meeting at Dorchester. 

‘The day and place assigned for the next meetinge,’ the reporters 
write, ‘wee could not learne’. Whether in fact the Association held an 
autumnal meeting that year does not appear. On 3 September the 
Protector died, and soon, if not immediately, the days of freedom for 
association by those practising believers’ baptism was gone by. Thurloe’s 
correspondents already smelt Fifth-Monarchism at Dorchester. 

386. Through these Quaker replies to it, Whitley knew of the Association’s letter from 
Tiverton and entered it (item 17-657), without locating a copy, as if it were a substantive 
ys fades Whalen tien Papers (1742), ed. T. Birch, vii. 138 ff. 

2 For Rede, his farm, which still stands, and the church at Porton, formed in 1655, 
with Rede among those appointed ‘to adminster ye ordinances’, see B.H.S. Trans. i 


(1908-10), 55-61. The copy of M.[ary] Cary’s Word in Season to the Kingdom of England 
(1647) in the same volume at Friends House also bears Rede’s autograph. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
The Manuscripts of the Vargas-Granvelle 
Correspondence, 1551—2 


by H. O. EVENNETT 


University Lecturer in History and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 





ver since the final years of the seventeenth century one of the most 

important sources for the history of the second period of the Council 

of Trent—still the least well documented of the three1—has been the 
correspondence of Francisco Vargas, Pedro Malvenda, Manrique de Lara, 
bishop of Orense and other Spaniards at the Council, with the emperor 
Charles V’s chief minister Antoine Perrenot, bishop of Arras, the future 
cardinal Granvelle. Vargas? was one of the most distinguished Spanish 
lawyers and diplomatists of his day, combining a hatred of Protestantism 
with a highly critical attitude towards the Papacy. He attended the 
Council in 1551-2 as legal adviser. to Charles’s three ambassadors, of 
whom the ‘chief was Don Francisco de Toledo, and being a procurator 
fiscal was usually referred to as ‘the fiscal’. Malvenda was a theologian of 
eminence sent by the emperor. Vargas, Malvenda and the bishop of 
Orense kept up a correspondence with Granvelle which was not shown to 
Toledo. The letters of all three correspondents were highly critical—to 
put it at its lowest—of the way in which the Council was conducted by the 
Papal Legate presiding, cardinal Marcello Crescentius. The legate is 
represented as a narrow-minded and intransigent ecclesiastic, a puppet 
of Rome, infuriating everyone with whom he had to deal by blocking all 
attempts at serious reform, denying freedom of speech to the bishops, 
sabotaging the attendance of German protestant representatives and 
attempting to insert into the doctrinal decrees passages containing inflated 
concepts of papal supremacy over bishops and councils. 

This correspondence was known neither to Sarpi, to whose mills it 
would of course have provided welcome grist, nor to Pallavicino, who 
would have found himself—as we still are—without Crescentius’s own 
papers as a counter-weight. It was first made known to the world in an 

1 We still await the Gérresgesellschaft’s edition of Massarelli’s Acta for 1551-2, 
promised for [C]oncilium [T ]ridentinum, Tome VII (Actorum Pars Tertia, volumen alterum) to 
replace Theiner’s insufficient edition of 1874, while the correspondence of the Legate 
Crescentius with Rome does not exist save for a very few pieces. 

2 On Vargas see G. Constant, Rapport sur une mission scientifique aux archives d’ Autriche 


et d’Espagne, Paris 1910, 360-85, G. Buschbell in C,T. XI (1937), xxx—xxxv, and C. 
Gutiérrez, S.J., Espattoles en Trento, 1951, 478-93. 
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English version done by the Reverend Michael Geddes. This was pub- 
lished in London in 1697,! and there was a republication with a differently 
set-out title-page in 1714. In 1699 a French translation, containing more 
pieces than that of Geddes, was published by Michel le Vassor in Amster- 
dam? as part of a running commentary on the Council of Trent in the 
Sarpeian vein, a republication following in 1700. Geddes was chancellor 
of Salisbury Cathedral, where Burnet was bishop. He had been Anglican 
Chaplain in Lisbon and published a number of controversial works and 
works on Spanish and Portuguese themes, all of a strongly anti-catholic 
character. Le Vassor, born in 1648 at Orleans, had become an Oratorian 
in 1667 and had taught theology and philosophy in more than one house. 
He was of the Malebranche school of thought and after some conflicts 
with his superiors over various of his works, and violent contests with 
Richard Simon over scriptural matters, left the Oratory in 1690, went to 
Holland in 1695 and thence to England where he embraced Anglicanism. 
He was taken up by bishop Burnet and received a pension.*® 

Geddes and Le Vassor give the same account of the MSS. that they 
translated.* They were Spanish originals and they belonged to Sir William 
Trumbull, an English statesman and diplomat well-disposed to the 
protestant religion and anxious to serve its interests. He had had the 
papers from his grandfather, also a William Trumbull, who had been 
English envoy at Brussels from the Truce of 1609 to 1625. In speculating 
that William Trumbull the elder must have acquired these documents 
from some Flemish secretary of Granvelle’s remaining in the Low 
Countries after the departure of the cardinal, Geddes and Le Vassor 
doubtless repeated the tradition in the Trumbull family. Similarly, no 
doubt, they were following this tradition when they wondered why 
such precious ammunition for hostile critics of the Papacy had remained 
hidden away for so long without being fired and when they suggested 
some original condition of silence attached to the acquisition in order to 
protect the interests and reputation of the donor and his family. Le 
Vassor, indeed, saw that the whole story might well be represented as 
most improbable by those to whom the contents of the correspondence 
were unpalatable and who might be tempted to deny its authenticity. To 
any such he answered in advance that the papers could always be seen by 
‘honnétes gens’ who might care to apply to Sir William and see for them- 
selves the marks of the seals and the signatures of the writers (except in 


1 The Council of Trent no free assembly more fully discovered . . . London 1697. On Geddes, 
D.N.B., vii. 682. 

® Lettres et Mémoires de Frangois de Vargas . . . Amsterdam 1699. 

3 The fullest account of Le Vassor’s Oratorian period is in L. Batterel, Mémoires 
domestiques pour servir a l'histoire del’ Oratoire, ed. Ingold et Bonnardet, 1902-5, iv. 409-23. 
See also Biographie Universelle, xxiv. cols. 392-3, E. Haag, La France Protestante, vii. and 
J. Carreyre in Dict. de Théologie Catholique, ix. 1, 460-1. The dictionary articles say Le 
Vassor came to England in 1697, but there are letters from him written from Salisbury 
in 1695 in the Trumbull papers. 

4 Geddes at the end of a long prefatory discourse on Councils ‘showing how they were 
brought under bondage to the Pope’; Le Vassor in the final pages of his preface. 
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the case of Granvelle’s replies, which were only in draft). Attempts were, 
in fact, made to challenge the authenticity of the letters, on the grounds 
both of the violence of their anti-papal expressions and of the improb- 
ability of their alleged provenance. These attempts ranged from ex- 
pressions of scepticism by a reviewer in the Journal des Sgavants in November 
1699, who argued that what with the deterioration the paper must have 
suffered through long neglect, the probable errors of copyists, and the 
hostility of England to the papacy, Le Vassor’s text could hardly be 
accepted as accurate, to the flat rejection by the Jansenist Le Plat, who 
compiled the invaluable Monumentorum ad historiam concilit Tridentini 
potisstmum illustrandam spectantium amplissima collectio towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. When the editors of the Gérresgesellschaft collection 
came to their volume of letters covering the 1551-2 period of the Council 
they were obliged to decide whether, in default of any MS. basis, they 
were to include the material in Le Vassor’s publication or not. They 
decided in favour of the authenticity of this material, not the least power- 
ful of their reasons being the way in which it fitted in naturally and easily 
both as regards tone and facts with the correspondence of the Spanish 
ambassador, Toledo, which they knew from sources in Spain. They there- 
fore reprinted textually from Le Vassor, in French, such of the pieces 
from his work as they deemed important. This was in 1937.” 

In his book on Diego Lainez, published in 1945, Father Cereceda, S.J., 
stated’ that a collection of Vargas’s letters existed in manuscript in the 
archives of the Jesuit Province of Toledo and that they included the pieces 
in Le Vassor. The present writer confesses that he has not followed this up 
but would suggest that it must be a question of copies (either of the letters 
before they passed into Trumbull’s hands or perhaps of the Spanish 
translation from Le Vassor’s French which exists in MS. in the seminary 
library at Granada‘) since, in fact, the Spanish papers that Geddes 
and Le Vassor used are still in existence in England where thay have 
come to rest in the Berkshire County Archives at Reading. The present 
writer has recently examined them there. The letters of Vargas, Malvenda, 
the bishop of Orense and others, addressed to Granvelle, are plainly 
originals. They bear, as Le Vassor stated, the impress, sometimes the 
remains, of the seals; they have the actual signatures of the writers; 
occasionally bits are added in the writer’s own hand as distinct from his 
secretary's, and the addresses are inscribed on the outside sheets. Gran- 
velle’s replies, again as stated by Le Vassor, are in draft form, often much 
corrected and scored through. On the whole, the pieces are in good 
condition. 

1 Fournal des Sgavants, 1699, 408-12, 412-14. See also H. Jedin, Das Konzil von Trient : 
ein Uberblick iiber die Exforschung seiner Geschichte, Rome 1948, 124-8, for further instances 
and Buschbell, op. cit., xxxiv-xxxv. Cf. The hesitations of Gutiérrez, op. cit., 491-2. 


2 Buschbell, C.T. xi (Epistularum pars secunda), xxxv and passim. 
8 Feliciano Cereceda, S.J., Diego Lainez en la Europa religiosa de su tiempo, Madrid 


1945, i. 364 ff. iv 
# Constant, 382 note 4, and Buschbell, xxxiii. 
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Their story is a simple one. These documents could probably have 
been easily tracked down by anyone seeking to do so—certainly during 
the last hundred years or so. The Trumbull family in the seventeenth 
century had amassed a great quantity of family and other papers, includ- 
ing both English and foreign papers of diplomatic and general interest, 
which were preserved at the family seat at Easthampstead in Berkshire 
that was given to the elder William Trumbull by Charles I in 1628. In 
course of time both house and papers passed through inheritance in the 
female line to the Marquess of Downshire, and in 1954 the papers were 
deposited by the present Marquess in the Berkshire County Archives 
where they are open to inspection, though they remain the property of the 
Marquess. In 1924, while the collection was still at Easthampstead, the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission published in two parts their first 
volume of Marquess of Downshire Papers. The introduction stated that there 
were about 120 volumes of State Papers and private letters in the collection 
(in addition to a library of seventeenth-century books). It referred (on 
the testimony of Le Vassor) to the acquisition by the elder Trumbull of the 
Vargas-Granvelle correspondence and added that among the papers at 
Easthampstead there were ‘Letters of the bishop of Arras, 1532-1535 in 
five volumes, Letters of Philip II and others 1546-1560, Letters on the 
Council of Trent 1552-1560 etc. etc.’ These, however, were not dealt with 
in this first volume, which was made up of a calendar of the younger 
Trumbull’s correspondence up to his death in 1716. The hint about the 
Vargas letters does not seem to have been noticed or followed up by any 
Tridentine investigator. 

After the transference to Reading, however, the County Archivist, 
Mr. Peter Walne, had an Inventory made in 1959 of the pieces in ten 
volumes entitled ‘Granvelle Papers’, some copies of which have been 
circulated on the continent amongst Archivists. He had observed what were 
plainly the Le Vassor documents among them, and wished to bring 
them—with all the rest—to the notice of those who would be interested. 
These ten volumes, which were stoutly bound in leather, probably in 
about 1840, contain a large number of original sixteenth-century docu- 
ments, presumably of Granvelle provenance, which cannot all be gone 
into here, but which show how varied a collection came into William 
Trumbull’s hands. The Le Vassor pieces are in vols. i and iii, with one 
piece in vol. ii. They are not in chronological order, but an older order 
seems to lie behind that in which they were bound up in the early nine- 
teenth century and are now numbered in the Inventory. The question of 





the reliability of Le Vassor’s translation has often been raised. He has been | 


given credit in respect of those few passages for which he did produce a 

Spanish original. The present writer, on a rather hurried inspection, can 

only say that the translations give him the general impression of being 

fairly free but not substantially inaccurate. He has identified all Le Vassor’s 

pieces (except the two introductory Discourses of Vargas on conciliar 

procedure and ambassadorial duties and conduct, which are not 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


there’) and has drawn up a table of identifications with the Geddes, Le 
Vassor and Buschbell editions, of which the Reading Archivist has a copy. 
It will no doubt be desirable that a critical edition should now be made 
of the originals. 

It may pertinently be asked here why neither Geddes (who knew 
Spanish well) nor Le Vassor published the original Spanish texts them- 
selves. The answer they give us is that neither English nor Dutch printers 
would deal with the Spanish language, but we must remember that these 
writers were not thinking in terms of pure scholarship but were writing 
primarily as controversialists in the anti-papal cause. The revelations about 
the servitude of the Council of Trent to Rome, the happy strengthening 
of Sarpi’s thesis against Pallavicino, were to serve current controversial 
purposes in the years following the fall of James II and the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and needed to be made in languages that could be 
widely understood. Geddes saw that it was necessary to explain this. In his 
short dedicatory epistle to Stillingfleet he acknowledges that Trumbull’s 
papers had come to him through the bishop’s hands? ‘to be translated and 
made public for the service of the Church’. In his own Preface he adds 
that few in England can now read Spanish and says that English printers 
refuse to deal with it; having made his own translation into English 
for the English public he had returned the papers to Trumbull who was 
entrusting the translation of them into an additional language to good 
hands. 

The good hands were those of Le Vassor. How did Trumbull come to 
employ him and why was a French translation thought desirable? 
Trumbull had been envoy extraordinary in France in 1685 but his zeal in 
helping Huguenots to escape persecution and go into exile had led to his 
recall to England, where, in 1696, after an embassy to Turkey, he became 
a Secretary of State. The French Huguenots were complaining of being 
forced to submit to the decrees of Trent which the French State itself had 
never Officially accepted, and some of whose teachings about the Papacy 
were, it was argued, incompatible with the Gallican teachings so prevalent 
in the French Church and so strongly expressed in the Four Articles of 
1682. To reveal to the French public the Spanish criticisms of Trent and 
of the Papacy made in 1551-2 would fortify this Huguenot argument of a 
rift in the enemy’s camp. 

Trumbull may have got to know Le Vassor through Burnet, though 
it may possibly have been the other way about. The French refugee who 
had embraced Anglicanism was living at Salisbury in the summer of 1695, 


1 There are, however, the Headings of the Memorial of the Royal Council of Castile 
on the complaints which the pope is to be asked to remedy to which Le Vassor refers 
only in general terms on p. 166 (1699 edition). 

2 Le Vassor says that Trumbull entrusted these papers to Stillingfleet when he went 
to France, which was in 1685, and that Stillingfleet kept them for a long time before 
giving them to Geddes to translate. Burnet repeats this and adds that he himself suggested 
Geddes as a translator (History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock, iii. 306 ff.) 
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hot with the zeal of a convert and in contact with the bishop. At the same 
time he was procuring news from France for Trumbull through an inter- 
mediary at the Hague.? In 1700 he was billed for a part in the projected 
conversion of Lady Jersey to Anglicanism.* The Vargas papers were given 
to him—he says—in the summer of 1698 and in 1706 we have an indica- 
tion of their propagandist success in a congratulatory letter written from 
Geneva to Trumbull.* Thenceforward Le Vassor’s work, published not 
in England but in Amsterdam, took its place side by side with Sarpi 
in presenting the extreme anti-papal view of the Council of Trent, the 
weightiest accession of strength to it, writes Professor Jedin, since Gillot’s 
French collection of 1607.5 A Latin translation containing the whole of Le 
Vassor’s introduction and text came out in 1704 at Brunswick in order to 
reach the learned world in Germany.® 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission has published three volumes 
of calendars of the correspondence of the elder Trumbull during his time 
at Brussels.? These contain no trace of any acquisitions of MSS. by him, 
but the volumes have only reached August 1614 and more are to come, 
while the papers themselves are all at Reading.* This Trumbull was a 
correspondent of archbishop Abbot who played a part in encouraging 
the publication in England in 1619 of Sarpi’s ‘History’ in conjunction 
with Nathaniel Brent and a number of other Englishmen, including some 
living in Venice and Holland. So far, however, we have no evidence that 





Trumbull was concerned in all this. If he had known of Sarpi’s forth- | 
coming work and had also already received and appreciated the meaning | 
of the Vargas papers but was under a pledge of silence, his honour would | 


no doubt have been very sorely tried. Burnet, too, speculated on this. 


1 H.M.C. Downshire Papers, I, ii, 506, 532, 548, 564. Burnet devotes much space to 
Le Vassor’s translation in the third part of his History of the Reformation, where he re- 
produces certain parts of it (ed. Pocock, 1865, iii. 305-18) but does not add anything 
substantial to our knowledge. It is from him we learn the refusal of the Amsterdam 
printers to deal with Spanish. 

2 Op. cit., I, i, 468; I, ii, 506, 564, 614-15, 627, 646, 671, 689. 

3 Op. cit., I, ii, 797, 799. 4 Op. cit., I, ii, 846. 

5 Jedin, Uberblick ... , 126. 6 Edited by Jonas Conrad Schramm. 

7 H.M.C. Downshire Papers, II, III, and IV (1936, 1938, 1940). 

8 I must express my thanks to Mr. Walne for his kind reception both of my original 
letter of enquiry about the Vargas letters and of my person when I visited his archives. 

® G. Cozzi, ‘Fra Paolo Sarpi, l’Anglicanesimo e la “Historia del Concilio Triden- 
tino”’’, Revista Storica Italiana (1956), Ixvili. 559-93. 
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Reviews 





History and Christian Apologetic. By T. A. Roberts. Pp. xiv +178. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1960. 25s. 

In this book Mr. Roberts, who is Lecturer in Historical Theology in the 
University College of North Staffordshire, discusses the ‘historical element’ in 
the Christian faith from the point of view of what is nowadays called ‘historical 
methodology’. Can the events, such as the resurrection of Jesus, upon which the 
Christian faith is founded, be shown to be historical in the light of modern 
critical historical method? The answer to this question seems to be a hesitating 
negative. This conclusion arises from the acceptance by Mr. Roberts of the old 
positivistic conception of history; he follows the late Marc Bloch (The Historian’s 
Craft, English translation by P. Putnam, 1954) in his exposition of ‘historical 
methodology’. According to positivist notions nothing can have happened in the 
first century (such as the resurrection of Jesus) which is of a different order of 
occurrence from what is recognised by empirical observation and verification 
in the world of modern science. Thus, the historical question about the resur- 
rection (etc.) is answered on philosophical grounds before the historical investi- 
gation has begun; and Mr. Roberts has no difficulty in demonstrating that the 
three ‘historical theologians’, whose work he examines, have all transgressed 
the canons of ‘historical methodology’ and that therefore their argument fails 
at the critical point. The three are the late F. C. Burkitt (The Gospel History and 
its Transmission, 1906), Professor C. H. Dodd (History and the Gospel, 1938) and 
Dr. Austin Farrer (A Study in St. Mark, 1951). Mr. Roberts does not seem to be 
entirely aware that he is criticising these writers, not on strictly historical 
grounds, but on the grounds of a philosophy (even though it is called ‘historical 
methodology’) which they would not accept; the current philosophy of 
linguistic analysis, with which he sympathises, is able to detect the meta- 
physical mote in the theologian’s eye while oblivious of the metaphysical beam 
in its own. The real issue is the validity of the positivist conception of history. 
It would be helpful if Mr. Roberts would go on to ask what it is in their historical 
investigations which drives theologians to the conclusions which they do in fact 
reach, and if he would then criticise the philosophical implications of their 
conclusions. Such an enquiry might reveal why many historians today reject the 
positivist assumption which nineteenth-century historicism inherited from the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment. Their study of history, like the theologian’s 
study of the ‘historical element’ in Christianity, has involved them in an 
engagement with the past which challenges them to decision at a deeply 
personal level. But Mr. Roberts does not consider the radical break with 
historicism which is involved in the use of the hermeneutical methods of Bult- 
mann and his school in recent New Testament research; and the reader who is 
dissatisfied with this exploration of the positivist cul de sac and who wishes to 
investigate the newer lines of approach to the problem may be recommended to 
read Dr. James M. Robinson’s A New Quest of the Tistetteal Jesus (1959). 

University OF NoTTINGHAM ALAN RICHARDSON 
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Symbolism in the Bible and the Church. By Gilbert Cope. Pp. 288 +28 plates +2 
diagrams. London: S.C.M. Press, 1959. 30s. 

This book touches, sometimes in rather cursory fashion, on a number of 
themes. The first section is concerned with allegory and typology, both in the 
Scriptures and in the writings of Clement and Origen. There is a considerable 
amount of quotation, and the conclusion is drawn that the Alexandrian 
Fathers would have supported Darwin. A short survey of early Christian art 
follows: the use of the fish-symbol is commented on in connexion with the 
standard literary references—Tertullian De Baptismo i, the Autun tombstone 
and the epitaph of Pectorios—but it seems less helpful to compare the Christian 
pisciculi with the sea-monster which swallowed Jonah and to argue that the whale, 
representing death, is a ‘characteristic symbolic inversion’. The discussion of 
the Dove would have gained by a note of some such passages from the Jewish 
side as Philo’s statement (Quis rer. div. her., 127) that ‘the Divine Wisdom is 
known in symbolic fashion as a dove’. 

The next chapter of Mr. Cope’s book deals with medieval iconography and 
here he is, very reasonably, much indebted to Emile Male’s classic work on the 
subject, but some interesting comments are added on the difficulty today of 
‘finding a symbolic pattern which has some continuity with tradition and yet 
is not inappropriate to our modern scientific world-outlook’. Mr. Cope’s 
descriptions at this point are apt to be compressed to the point of obscurity. 
For instance, the horns which are regularly shown as growing on Moses’s head 
require fuller explanation than that they ‘arise from a slight mistranslation 
into Latin’. It should at least be added that the mistake was made by St. Jerome 
and that the relevant passage is Exodus xxxiv, 29. Mr. Cope here returns to 
typology and draws the important, if not particularly original, distinction 
between the Hebrew view that ‘Jehovah has a directional purpose for mankind’ 
and the notion entertained by the other Near Eastern peoples that history is 
essentially cyclic. 

Considerations about the nature of myth and the causation of dreams lead 
the author on to summarise Jung’s theory of archetypes of the collective un- 
consciousness, since, it is explained, ‘the remainder of this book is an attempt 
to apply some of these ideas to the study of the Scriptures and of Christian 
worship in the hope that we may be helped to find a way out of the present 
impasse in religion’. Mr. Cope makes a vigorous, and not unjustified, attack on 
the present-day revival of typology which seeks to avoid the problems raised 
by historical and scientific study of the Scriptures, but, for one who makes so 
bold a stand on behalf of objective truth, it is hazardous to argue that Mary 
should be honoured as Virgin Mother-of-God for psychological reasons without 
any support from history. ‘Her Queenship’, we read, ‘is a profound religious 
myth which seeks to express humanity’s need for a feminine intercessor at the 
Judgement and a recognition that a womanly element is necessary to human 
apprehension of the mystery of the relationships of love which prevail within the 
divine rule.’ The argument at this point seems to run without much regard for 
von Hiigel’s classic dictum that ‘no amount of Ought-ness will make Is-ness’. 

In his examination of archetypes Mr. Cope ranges widely. Long extracts are 


given from the writings of Jung, Aldous Huxley (a remarkable passage beginning | 
with the words ‘For palaeolithic man every day was Mother’s Day’), J. B. | 


Priestley and the Lambeth Conference report on family planning, while the 
wealth of illustration from natural history includes Pavlov’s dogs and the 
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REVIEWS 


effects of iodine on the Mexican axolotl. Some valuable suggestions are offered 
on the archetypes of suffering and on the complexities that lie behind the idea 
of sacrifice, though not every reader will be prepared to explain the ram caught 
in the thicket by his horns as ‘a sacrificial animal which enabled Abraham and 
Isaac to resolve the tension of love and hatred which exists between them’ or to 
interpret Mesha’s desperate slaughter of his son on the city-wall as a rationalisa- 
tion of infanticide. The sacrificial elements in the figure of the Lamb of God 
are carefully distinguished from the triumphant Messianism of the ‘militant 
apocalyptic Lamb’, and it is unfortunate that at this point the vein of facetious 
comment, which is a feature of the book, becomes particularly oppressive. The 
concluding chapter treats of ‘Symbolism and Worship’. Archaeological details 
concerning the shape and decoration of churches jostle with a reasoned plea 
for a new pattern of religious symbols which shall meet the needs of a generation 
accustomed to think in terms of impersonal law. The statement (248) that, after 
1634, no Anglican church was built in the Gothic style for two hundred years 
ignores Tetbury, Norton-by-Galby and many another. 

THE DEANERY, R. L. P. MrtBuRN 

WORCESTER 


Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, Jahrgang 2, 1959. Pp. 186 +14 plates +11 
text figures. Miinster/Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1959. DM. 22.50 (bound), DM. 19.50 (paper). 

The second volume of the new Jahrbuch is worthy of its predecessor. Professor 
Klauser continues his studies of the origins and early history of Christian art 
with several chapters on the Orans figure. This figural type was not specifically 
Christian, but was common in pagan antiquity, just as that of the Good Shep- 
herd discussed in the first volume. Thus it is found on imperial Roman coins of 
the second and third centuries, where it should be interpreted as a personifica- 
tion of Pietas. Life-size female marble statues, of which a fair number survives, 
have the same meaning. Sarcophagi and funerary reliefs, on the other hand, 
show the deceased persons themselves, male as well as female, performing the 
same gesture, praying and sacrificing. Thus the well-known ambivalent mean- 
ing of the type in the early Christian period, which Klauser proposes to discuss in 
detail in the next issue, is foreshadowed by its use in pagan art, as a personifica- 
tion and as a portrait. 

K. Thraede contributes an interesting paper on the controversial problem of 
the date of the Christian poet Commodianus, and revives with new arguments 
and new material the old theory of a date in the third century, which would 
make him the earliest Latin-Christian poet. 

The longest article in the volume, Der Nil und die Christen by Alfred Hermann, 
offers an abundant and impressive documentation on the rdle of the Nile in 
religious thought, drawn from a variety of sources from the transition period. 
The art historian will particularly welcome the chapter on “The Nile in late 
antique art’, but will object to the twelfth century date here given to the 
Cosmas Indicopleustes manuscript in the Vatican: both script and illustrations 
point to a much earlier date, probably the late ninth century. 

The volume, just like its predecessor, contains posthumous articles by F. J. 
Délger, who draws attention to the long history of the cross in pre-Christian 
civilisations, and E. Stommel, who writes on baptismal rites in\ the early 
Christian period. It ends with excellent monographs of Constantius Chlorus and 
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the three sons of Constantine, by J. Moreau, intended as supplements to the 
Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum; the article on Constantius II, especially, is a 
remarkable and balanced account containing a wealth of information, and a 
useful bibliography. 

Students of the history of the early Christian period in all its various aspects 
will again record their gratitude to Professor Klauser for his inspired editorship 
of this new publication which has already given us so many outstanding contri- 
butions within such a short period. 

UNnIveErsiTy oF Lonpon, H. BucHTHAL 
WAreBuRG INSTITUTE 


Tertullian, Treatises on Penance: on Penitence and on Purity. Translated and anno- 
tated by William P. Le Saint, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, 28). 
Pp. vi+330. Westminster (Maryland): The Newman Press; London: 
Longmans, Green, 1959. 30s. 

These two treatises are important for their bearing on the doctrine and 
practice of ecclesiastical penance. In conjunction with other less formal docu- 
ments of similar date they will answer (or fail to answer) the question whether 
the Church did or did not, before the middle of the third century, grant pardon 
for capital sins. The two tracts do not entirely agree with one another—though 
to a reader who is not an expert on this branch of theology the differences do 
not seem so great as is sometimes alleged. De Paenitentia, written before his 
entanglement with Montanism, may be taken as Tertullian’s interpretation of 
current Church custom, in which there was one primary and great repentance, 
sealed in baptism, and there was (for such as were unfortunate enough to need 
it) a second repentance sealed by the ceremonies of exhomologesis in the face of 
the congregation, which ensured reconciliation with the Church and 
(apparently) with God himself. There was no third chance. De Pudicitia (here 
translated ‘On Purity’, though ‘chastity’ or even ‘modesty’ would be more 
usual in English) is a violent Montanist attack on some bishop or other (it is 
not clear why Roman Catholic commentators are so reluctant to admit that 
this bishop may possibly have been the pope) who proposed to grant pardon for 
sins of unchastity (again, as it appears, no more than once). Virulence of 
invective has here strained the Latin language into an obscurity to which even 
Tertullian has not elsewhere attained. 

Professor Le Saint’s voluminous notes discuss with clarity the many questions 
of general or detailed interpretation which arise in the course of the work: they 
leave little or nothing more to be said. Of the translation one cannot speak with 
such confidence. Certainly the Latin is obscure. Professor Le Saint claims to 
have made a literal translation: but it is not clear that he has succeeded. He has 
not been consistent in his use of terms: as, for example, paenttentia is (without 
any apparent system) translated indifferently by ‘penitence’ or ‘penance’ or 
‘repentance’. In one chapter (De Pudicitia, 10) we have noted the following 
places where we should suggest improvement: remedia exoleta does not mean 
remedies which are familiar but ‘which have lost their potency’; psychict does 
mean ‘sensualists’ but ‘natural men’ (in a pseudo-Pauline sense) ; volunt means 
‘wish’ not ‘want’; ‘we merit when we sin’ (for peccando promeremur) is not English; 
animi avocatio means inattention of mind, not ‘distraction of spirit’; in secunda te 
paenitentia excipiet the subject is deus, not paenitentia; ab omni concilio ecclesiarum 
does not mean ‘by all the councils of the churches’ but ‘by the common agree- 
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ment of the churches’; ‘when he says’ in this translation refers to the Baptist, 
though in the text dicentem refers to our Lord; and finally, ‘change of life’, for 
emendationis effectus, is at least unfortunate. On the whole it will be very unsafe 
to use this translation without continuous reference to the Latin. 
HELLIFIELD VICARAGE, E. Evans 
YorKS. 


The Greek East and the Latin West: a Study in the Christian Tradition. By Philip 
Sherrard. Pp. viii +202. London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 25s. 

This book is neither a piece of historical research nor a theological treatise. 
It is, as the Germans would term it, a ‘Weltanschauungsbuch’, which might 
well find some support if it were written in German, but may not be greatly 
acclaimed in this country. ‘Weltanschuung’ hardly admits of any argument. 
In order to show how it deals with history, it may be illuminating to quote the 
following passage as an example: 

‘This does not mean that the Christian Emperor is not credited with a divine 
authority, or has no part in the external regulation and discipline of the Church 
and in the formulation of its dogma. He is credited with such an authority 
and does have such a part, and Constantine even took from Rome the title 
Pontifex Maximus, whose essentially religious significance cannot be denied. 
Yet in spite of this, the scope of his power in spiritual affairs is limited, and that, 
as we said, by the very nature of the imperial religion itself. Quite in what sense 
this is so may, indeed, be more clearly indicated precisely by a consideration of 
the significance of this religious title; and this, in its turn, will help us to see 
what is meant by saying that the Pope now assumes a role which in Byzantium 
had been accorded to the Emperor. 

The term ‘‘Pontifex’’, literally a maker of bridges, symbolically applies to 
him who fulfils the function of mediator between earth and heaven, this world 
and higher levels of reality. [Of course, this etymology is wrong, cf. J. Mar- 
quardt, Rém. Staatsverw. 2nd ed., 1885, iii, 235f.] Where Christianity is concerned 
this function is fulfilled by Christ himself, not in a figurative, but in an actual, 
sense, and this, as we remarked, by virtue of the particular nature of the Christian 
Mysteries, of which Christ is the perpetual high priest, and through which he 
continually mediates between man and God. There can, therefore, be no ques- 
tion of the title Pontifex Maximus applying to the Christian Emperor with its 
full symbolic significance; at the same time, the reason for the essentially 
limited scope of his powers in spiritual matters is here indicated’, etc. (91). 

For our author, truly, St. Ambrose has lived in vain. As regards the theo- 
logical convictions expressed by him, we may quote the following passage: 

‘The second clear indication of the inability of any of the numerous and 
scattered sects and Mystery cults of the Graeco-Roman world to provide, not 
simply for an elite, but for society as a whole, adequate means for the realisation 
of a spiritual form, and to serve, therefore, as the religious basis of the Western 
world, is the fact itself of the Incarnation of the Logos, made necessary precisely 
because of this inability.’ (113f.). 

These passages are by no means isolated mishaps. The reader will find similar 
misconceptions in every chapter. In the first, entitled “The Roman Background’, 
as indeed in the whole book, he will look in vain for the words ‘Stoicism’ or 
‘Stoic’. In the second chapter, “The Advent and Form of Christianity’, the 
historical facts of the Incarnation, Passion and. Ressurection of Jesus Christ 
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are not discussed, but an outline of the doctrine of God in its most Neo-Platonic 
form, dependent upon St. (sic) Dionysius the Areopagite is essayed. In the 
third chapter. “The Breach in Christendom’, not only is no mention made of the 
fact that all ecumenical councils met in order to establish a confession of faith, 
a Creed; but we also find the continuing unity of the Church in West and East 
asserted in accordance with the German poet’s saying: 


‘For, he claims triumphantly, 
What’s verboten cannot be.’ (Ch. Morgenstern.) 


And so it goes on, although the fifth chapter, from which we have taken our 
second quotation, contains a worthwhile appreciation of Gemistos Plethon. In 
the sixth he shows, quite correctly, that the Christian West never adhered to the 
type of theology which he derives from ‘the Fathers’—as opposed to Augustine 
and Aquinas. Finally, the whole of modern thought—the Reformers being 
passed over in silence—is labelled in the seventh chapter as ‘the non-Christian 
Sequel’. 
UNIvERSITY OF MANCHESTER ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number 12. Pp. xii + 287 + 12a illustrations. Cambridge 
(Mass.) : Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
8os. 

Albert Mathew Friend was Director of Studies at Dumbarton Oaks from 
1948 until his death in 1956 and his wise policy in extending its range of 
studies to include other fields besides the visual arts is reflected in the diversity 
of subject found in this volume which is dedicated to his memory. 

Four of these essays are concerned with fourth-century patristics. There is a 
rather general discussion of the application of logic to Christian principles 
(H. A. Wolfson, ‘Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarianism’, 
3-28). This is followed by three papers on the Cappadocian fathers, two of 
which were read at a Symposium in 1956 on this subject. All three are some- 
what incomplete and inconclusive, though often stimulating and full of sug- 
gestions concerning work which needs to be done. Two of them (by B. Otis and 
G. B. Ladner) contain generous and useful documentation in their footnotes. 
Still, it is possible that Dumbarton Oaks Papers might do well to review its 
policy. Year by year it throws out what might often be described as a series of 
interim reports, some of which are indispensable to the scholar (as those by 
Professor Paul Underwood on the work being done at Istanbul), while others, 
such as the present three on the Cappadocian fathers are of more doubtful 
value. It is irritating constantly to be told that further information can be 
found in a paper read at the Symposium but not printed, or in some book or 
dissertation in preparation, or that lack of time forbids further discussion of 
relevant points, although this last is certainly understandable, when such wide 
subjects as ‘Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System’ (B. Otis, 95-124) or 
‘Greek Philosophy and the Cappadocian Cosmology’ (J. F. Callahan, 29-57) 
or ‘The Philosophical Anthropology of Saint Gregory of Nyssa’ (G. B. Ladner, 
59-94), are dealt with in a few pages. 

These patristic essays are followed by a descriptive list of 47 gold, silver and 
bronze medallions from Gordian III to Phocas I (mid-third century to end of 
seventh century A.D.) by A. R. Bellinger (“Roman and Byzantine Medallions 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection’, 125-156). Many of these have already 
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been published and all of them are to be included in Professor J. M. C. Toyn- 
bee’s projected Corpus of Roman Medallions. 

As contributions to scholarship the outstanding essays in this volume are in 
the fields of history and art. H. A. R. Gibb contributes an excellent essay, 
‘Arab-Byzantine Relations under the Umayyad Caliphate’ (219-33), in which 
he adduces evidence from Arabic sources to show that the Umayyads obtained 
help from the Byzantine emperors in rebuilding the mosques at Medina and 
Damascus, thus refuting the contrary views of D. van Berchem and J. Sauvaget. 

Hi. Stern, in ‘Les mosaiques de l’église de Sainte-Constance 4 Rome’ 
(157-218), discusses the dating and purpose of the building, concluding that it 
had always been a mausoleum and never a baptistry. He then convincingly 
reconstructs the iconography of the lost mosaics from a number of drawings 
made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some of which are now in the 
Royal Library, Windsor, and the Library of Eton College. These admirably 
illustrate the mingling of Christian scenes and pagan secular elements character- 
istic of the fourth century. 

The final and most important section of the book consists of two reports 
by P. A. Underwood. ‘The Third Preliminary Report on the Restoration of 
the Frescoes on the Kariye Camii at Istanbul by the Byzantine Institute, 1956’ 
(235-65) describes in detail the paintings on the domical vault and the two 
lunettes on the walls at each side of the eastern bay, illustrating the Second 
Coming of Christ and the Bearing of the Ark of the Covenant to Solomon’s 
Temple. This is supplemented by ‘Notes on the Work of the Byzantine Institute 
in Istanbul: 1955-1956’ (269-87) which shows how recent work is revealing 
the structural history of the building, and gives dates of frescoes and mosaics 
in the parecclesion and the inner and outer narthexes. Eight tombs have been 
discovered with enclosures for sarcophagi and niches for portraits of the 
deceased. Though the conclusions concerning these tombs are only put forward 
tentatively, it is clear that the church was a burial place for imperial and noble 
personages. Work in Kariye Camii is making a vital contribution, not only to 
our knowledge of Byzantine art and architecture, but to Byzantine studies as a 
whole. The Reports and other papers in this volume are excellently illustrated. 

University oF Lonpon, J. M. Hussey 
Royat Ho.Litoway COLLEGE 


Leo I. des Grossen Beurteilung der kaiserlichen Religionspolitik. By Peter Stockmeier. 
(Miinchener Theologische Studien, Band I, 14). Pp. xx +226. Munich: 
Max Hueber, 1959. D.M. 16.00. 

Since the publication of W. Kissling’s Das Verhdltnis zwischen Sacerdotium und 
Imperium nach den Anschauungen der Papste v. Leo d. gr. bis Gelasius I in 1921, there 
has been no full-scale examination of the important evidence contained in the 
surviving sermons and letters of pope Leo I for the relations between Church 
and State as they were conceived by the greatest of the Roman bishops in the 
fifth century. Dr. Stockmeier’s discussion of the ideas of Leo I on this subject is, 
therefore, particularly opportune and makes an outstanding addition to the 
valuable series of historical studies, published by the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Munich. The fact that the pontificate of Leo I coincided with 
the period of disintegration of Roman imperial administration in the West, while 
the eastern sphere of administration with its centre at Constantinople remained 
largely unaffected, and the imperial succession there suffered little or no 
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disturbance, meant that from a political standpoint relations with the Augustus 
in the eastern capital were of infinitely greater importance than those with his 
shadowy colleague in Rome or Ravenna. In addition, the doctrinal struggle 
between the rival Christologies of Alexandria and Antioch against a background 
of vigorous resistance on the part of successive occupants of the see of Alexandria 
from Theophilus onwards to the persistent advance of the bishops of Constanti- 
nople towards the attainment of an effective primacy of jurisdiction in relation 
to the churches of the East, created a situation in which no Roman bishop, 
especially one who, like Leo, conceived his responsibility to be of universal 
scope (Sermo v, 2), could readily stand aside, even though the field of controversy 
in these matters itself lay for the most part in the East. 

Of the total number of 144 surviving letters in the Leonine Corpus, not less 
than 110 deal directly with the ecclesiastical situation in the East and, of these, 
41 are addressed to the reigning Augustus or to individual members of the 
court. In addition there are several allusions to the secular power in Leo’s 
sermons. Ample material, therefore, exists on which to base a judgment on the 
subject of the author’s study. 

A particularly valuable feature of his work is the care with which he relates 
the meaning of the terms used by Leo to that traceable in classical authors. 
This suggests that it is possible to exaggerate the extent to which in recent 
times emphasis has been laid on the peculiarities of word-meaning as used by 
Christian writers. 

The recognition of Christianity as the official religion of the Roman State 
was bound to affect in a greater or less degree existing institutions. How could 
the concept of a divine ruler be related to Christian monotheism ? The exuberant 
adulation paid to Constantine by Eusebius might serve for the time being, but 
sooner or later a more reflective attitude towards the Dominate was to be expected. 

Yet, short of ascribing to the emperor a divine nature, Leo, as the author 
shows with a wealth of quotation, was ready to assign to him a status which can 
only be described as superhuman. His election, his office and his responsibility, 
a responsibility which includes the Church and orthodox faith no less than the 
State, are all alike of God. It is he who has sole authority to summon councils: 
apart from a council, his peculiar relation with the deity entitles him to pro- 
nounce infallibly on a matter of doctrine (‘Die Lehre von Inspiration des 
Herrschers erfahrt bei Papst Leo I. noch eins Steigerung, die wir heute als 
unertraglich empfinden. In einigen Schreiben an Kaiser Leo spricht er namlich 
dem Herrscher eine Sicherheit in Glaubenssachen zu, die wir schlechterdings 
als Unfehibarkeit bezeichen miissen’ (146)). In so thinking and writing Leo 
was no more than consistent with his premises, including that of the monarchy 
as superhuman. It was his consistency which gave rise to his predicament: the 
interest of orthodoxy, and thus the salvation of souls, could only be secure if the 
emperor fulfilled to the utmost his divinely imparted mission. He must there- 
fore be accorded Leo’s support to the full. Yet what if the emperor himself 
were to advocate a policy seemingly at variance with canon law, in the interests 
of the see of Constantinople? 

Dr. Stockmeier has performed a valuable service to all students of the history 
of the fifth century. His work which is furnished with ample indices and biblio- 
graphy is bound to be a standard work of reference on the subject of the relations 
of Church and State in that period for a long time to come. 

UNIVERSITY OF EXETER TREVOR JALLAND 
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Alexander von Roes Schriften. Edited by Herbert Grundmann and Hermann 
Heimpel. (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Staatsschriften des Spateren 
Mittelalters, I, 1). Pp. vii +231. Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1958. DM. 38.00. 

In the history of medieval political theory Alexander of Roes occupies but 
a modest niche. He does not stand comparison with the polemical giants and 
the great political teachers of his age who used the Politics of Aristotle to recast 
the very foundations of civil society and forged new, brilliant theoretical 
weapons to fight the not always edifying battles of their papal and royal 
patrons. Not for him those systematic explorations of the State’s nature and 
ends which raised the controversial writings of a James of Viterbo or Giles of 
Rome far above the expediencies of the moment. Alexander of Roes was 
content to work with humbler materials: standard histories, legends, hagi- 
ography and prophecies furnished his arguments. He might be regarded as an 
exponent of the historical method in justifying political ideas if only he had been 
more conscious that he was doing this against the normative and a priori 
assumptions of the natural philosophers and jurists, but he was not. Somehow 
Alexander’s own nation, the Germans, had been given the imperium—God had 
ordained it so—and it was, therefore, wrong for anyone, the papacy or the 
French, to take it away from them again or to diminish its honour. To the 
Italians Alexander assigned the sacerdotium and to the French the studium, the 
province of learning. This sums up the most important of his tenets, an attempt 
to exhort the nations to be content with their own God-given function. Like so 
many reasoners from history, Alexander did not see that what the past had 
hallowed, the present could with equal justification unhallow, since change is, 
ironically, the very essence of the medium through which such theorists seek 
to sanctify the status quo. 

Three works can be assigned with certainty to Alexander’s pen: the Memoriale 
de prerogativa Romani imperii, presented to cardinal James Colonna in 1281, the 
Noticia seculi of 1288 and the poem Pave, composed in 1285, but published with 
the Noticia in 1288. The first was his most ambitious book, aimed at defending 
the empire against its internal and external enemies; in the second Alexander 
tried to look into the future, while the Pavo was a parable on the papal-French 
alliance which had brought down the Hohenstaufen dynasty. The present 
edition in the Staatsschriften series of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica is defin- 
itive and likely to remain the last word on the texts themselves, on the many 
versions of the Memoriale, of which four at least can be traced back to Alexander 
himself (p. 22), and on the groups of manuscripts and their wide currency during 
the later Middle Ages. The editors have added a fifteenth-century German 
translation of the Memoriale from a unique manuscript, now at Karlsruhe, to 
show how difficult it was to render even the unpretentious concepts of Alex- 
ander in the vernacular. The critical apparatus, references to sources and 
secondary literature, the description of manuscripts and the index leave nothing 
to be desired and this volume is a further example of the exalted standards of 
editing that scholars associate with the Monumenta. The student who wishes to 
read Alexander compendiously and confine himself to the most essential textual 
variants is advised to use Grundmann and Heimpel’s earlier edition, which 
appeared as No. 4 of the series Aritische Studientexte der M.G.H., in 1949. 

If Alexander’s ideas were modest in stature, this does not mean that they 
made no impression. On the contrary, the wide circulation and large number 
of manuscripts show that his Woticia and the Memoriale were well-known during 
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the later Middle Ages. Wrongly attributed to Jordan of Osnabriick, the 

Memoriale especially had a large public in Germany, influencing critics of the 

papacy like Dietrich of Niehm, conciliarists and Franco-phobes, as well as 

numerous fifteenth-century chroniclers. It provided the commonplaces of 

German self-esteem: historical propaganda for an empire that was ideologically 

much more effective than its inadequate institutions would seem to suggest. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, K. LrEysER 
OxForD 


Jacobus Perez von Valencia: Untersuchungen zu seinem Psalmenkommentar. By Wilfred 
Werbeck (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, 28). Pp. vi+ 274. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. DM. 31.50. 

Dr. Werbeck has plotted a name in the very centre of our almost featureless 
map of fifteenth-century exegesis. A group of scholars at Ziirich and Tiibingen 
are exploring the sources and inspiration of Luther’s early commentaries on 
Scripture. Werbeck started from this end, but he wisely prepared himself by 
coasting round to investigate recent work on the medieval side before trekking 
into the interior. We have an exciting record of discovery by a traveller who 
takes splendid photographs and tells his tale logically and clearly. 

James Perez, born at Ayora near Valencia about 1408, entered the order 
of Austin Friars in 1435, studied canon law and theology, and taught at 
Valencia, probably, as Werbeck argues, in the studium of his order. After serving 
as Provincial, 1455-65, and then as prior of the Valencia convent, he was 
appointed suffragan to the cardinal archbishop of Valencia with the title of 
bishop of Christopolis (in partibus) in 1468. He died 30 August 1490. Attempts 





a 


to procure his beatification failed, but they point to his local reputation for | 


holiness. Perez left commentaries on the Psalter, the Canticle and a number of 
liturgical texts. A Tractatus contra iudaeos grew out of his Psalter-commentary. 
The latter belongs to the years 1460-5. It was among the first books to issue 
from the Valencia press, the first to be set up in Spain, in 1484; Perez revised it 
for the occasion. All manuscript copies seem to have disappeared. Its diffusion 


in early sixteenth-century editions suggests the possibility that the young | 
Luther used it for his first lecture course on the Psalter. A Wittenberg catalogue | 


of 1536 lists a copy which has been identified as a Lyons 1512 edition. 
Werbeck has studied the Psalter-commentary, illustrating his points by 


references to the others. His account of the sources is meticulous and statistical. 
He describes the structure of the book as a whole and then analyses the treat- | 


ment of selected Psalms, distinguishing between what is traditional and what is 
personal or new. Perez did not write as a schoolman, though he naturally used 
scholastic terms and distinctions; he compiled his commentary by request for 
the benefit of simple priests and canons at Valencia, who needed guidance in 
understanding the Psalter since they recited it in church and read it for private 


prayer and meditation. The Spanish friar was a firm conservative. He not only | 
attacked curious and subtle questions, as many did, but genuinely avoided them. | 
Similarly he criticised his humanist contemporaries for neglecting Scripture in | 


favour of classical texts and made a restrained use of pagan writers for his own 


part. Yet his clear, correct Latin helps to account for his popularity in the next | 
century. He led his readers back to the patristic tradition and to St. Augustine | 
in particular. Werbeck sums up his book as ‘a commentary on the commentaries | 


of the Fathers’. Perez’s second aim, closely linked with the first, was to refute 
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‘judaising’ interpretations of the Psalter, which he deplored in Nicholas of 
Lyre, his fourteenth-century predecessor. Faith was declining around him, he 
thought; Christian exegetes must return to a heilsgeschichtlich view of Scripture. 
He therefore collected extracts from both ancient and medieval rabbinic com- 
mentators, accusing the latter of suppressing the messianic interpretations of the 
former out of spite against the Christians and pointing out that they differed 
among themselves. The author shows that Perez had no first-hand acquaintance 
with all the rabbis whom he mentions by name. He read them in Latin and at 
second hand. Lyre accounts for his knowledge of Rashi; Maimonides’s Guide 
of the Perplexed circulated in a Latin version; Perez could also find quotations in 
Paul of Burgos and he refers to several anti-Jewish tracts which are now lost. 

This very conservatism forced Perez to take an independent line. Dr. Ried- 
linger has hinted at it in his study of medieval Latin commentaries on the 
Canticle. Werbeck explains how Perez solved the problem of returning to 
Augustine, in whose thought he was steeped, without ignoring the contributions 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and later scholars to the principles of exegesis. Thus he 
was able to combine their researches, undertaken with the help of rabbis, on 
the ‘historical Old Testament background’, as we should call it, with his own 
interpretation, based on tradition, looking forward to the history of the Church 
and her sacraments through New Testament times and her victory under 
Constantine down to his own day. Both were necessary, but the first interpreta- 
tions served as a mere preliminary to the second. It was a rethinking of older 
views. 

Werbeck ends his study with a discussion of his author’s teaching on certain 
theological questions arising from the commentary. Luther, it has been sug- 
gested, owed much to ‘a new Augustinianism’ which had developed among the 
Austin Friars. Werbeck concludes that Perez at least was no Ockhamist. He 
returned to the great doctors of the thirteenth century. Further, he drew his 
deepest convictions from a personal reading of St. Augustine. 

St. Himpa’s Cou.ece, BERYL SMALLEY 
OxFORD 


Gothic Cathedrals of France and their Treasures. By Marcel Aubert and Simone 
Goubet, trans. by Lionel and Miriam Kochan assisted by George Millard. 
Pp. 170 + 462 illustrations. London: Nicholas Kaye, 1959. 100s. 

A plethora of beautifully illustrated books on art and architecture is one 
of the phenomena of our day. Among them the present volume is not perhaps 
the most notable for sheer beauty and virtuosity of photography, but the 
selection of the subjects is extremely competent and many of the 462 plates 
show unfamiliar buildings, or unfamiliar views of well-known churches, and 
room is found for almost every cathedral and its monuments, including the 
small churches of Brittany and the magnificent, if eccentric, cathedrals of the 
Midi. Architecture, sculpture, woodwork, paintings, glass and treasure are all 
represented, and the reader or ‘viewer’ is left without any spirit in him at the 
sight of such a wealth of architectural beauty. It would require a very insular 
mind to challenge the supremacy of the Ile de France in designing and decora- 
ting a pure Gothic cathedral. 


1 Die Makellosigkeit der Kirche in den lateinischen Hohenliedkommentaren des Mittelalters 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, xxxviii, 3, 
1958) 373-5- 
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The illustrations, however, are far from being the whole book. The text is 
from the pen of the doyen of French antiquaries and the great authority on 
medieval sculpture, M. Marcel Aubert, and, in consequence, has an intellectual 
and scholarly value of its own. The reader who follows the letterpress to which 
the majority of the illustrations are closely tied will gain a clear view of both 
the historical and the regional derivations of style, mason-craft and sculpture. 
In addition to the text, careful notes on all the plates are provided. 

When the groundwork of the book is so excellent, it is regrettable that the 
translation is not wholly satisfactory. No doubt the panel at work had a difficult 
assignment, for besides the many technical terms (usually, in fact, well trans- 
lated) there is the problem of phrases referring to the plan and aspect and 
aesthetic qualities of buildings unknown to the translator. Nevertheless, the 
sense is often missed. Thus (31) we are told that Suger ‘was committed to the 
most sublime mysticism’ when designing St. Denis; on p. 39 ‘designs’ ( ? dessins) 
should clearly be ‘sketches’; on p. 45 the Virgin Motherhood of Mary is 
‘taught for a long time’ (? depuis longtemps) in the schools of Laon; on p. 52 and 
elsewhere such phrases as ‘a pretty marble Virgin’ probably misrepresent joli 
(‘delightful’); on p. 53 ‘moats’ (?moites) should surely be ‘mounds’; on p. 60 
the statement that Sens was ‘in the see of Paris’ perhaps conceals the fact that 
Paris was in the province of Sens; on p. 62 ‘pyxes’ would be better than ‘pyx- 
idiums’ (a botanical term); on p. 63 and elsewhere either beffroi or clocher is 
translated ‘belfry’ or ‘bell-tower’ when the English usage would be simply 
‘tower’; on p. 66 the windows of Chartres are described as a ‘stirring decora- 
tion’; John of Salisbury is wrongly stated to have settled and taught there, and 
the feet of the statues are said to ‘dangle’; on p. 68 ‘the two beautiful statues of 
St. Theodore, St. Maurice and St. George’ can be reduced to two by reference 
to the plate and its annotation; on p. 71 the windows of Rheims are said to have 
been ‘dismantled and replaced after a fashion when needed for coronation 
ceremonies’; on p. 101 and elsewhere nef is translated ‘nave’ when it clearly 
signifies ‘aisle’; and, throughout, Thomas Becket is credited with the erroneous 
‘a’. These, and others not mentioned, are small mistakes, but they are numerous 
enough to irritate or puzzle the reader. 

PETERHOUSE, M. D. KNowLEs 
CAMBRIDGE 


A Monastery in Moray: the Story of Pluscarden Priory, 1230-1948. By P. F. Anson. 
Pp. xii +212 +1 map and 12 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 1959. 30s. 

The Valliscaulian Order was formally recognised in 1205 by Innocent IIT 
in a rescript confirming the observances and privileges of a new community of 
monks in the Val-des-Choux in Burgundy. This little-known Order later 
founded daughter houses in various parts of Western Europe, especially in 
France, but never greatly exceeded a total membership of four hundred 
monks, in rather more than twenty communities, and after a long period of 
declining fortunes finally passed out of existence in the circumstances of the 
Revolution of 1789. No daughter houses were founded in England, Wales, or 
Ireland, but three were established in Scotland; and it is the story of one of these 
Scottish houses, Pluscarden Priory in Moray, which Mr. Anson relates in his 
recent volume. He surveys the long and varied history of Pluscarden from the 
foundation of the priory in 1230-1 down to the present century, reviewing the 
monastic life of the community at various phases in its evolution, and the réle of 
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the priory in a general framework of political and ecclesiastical history. The 
Valliscaulian observances, essentially Benedictine with Carthusian and Cis- 
tercian influences, were superseded at Pluscarden in 1453-4, when its links 
with the mother house in Burgundy were broken, and the priory was united 
with Urquhart as a dependency of Dunfermline Abbey. Thus the community 
at Pluscarden lost its Valliscaulian character and constitution, and was subse- 
quently ruled by a series of Benedictine priors until 1560, when the priory and 
its possessions passed into lay hands, there to remain successively under com- 
mendatory priors and lay owners until very recent times. The Benedictine 
monks have now returned to Pluscarden, after their long absence, since a new 
community was established there in 1948 from the Cassinese Congregation at 
Prinknash Abbey in Gloucestershire. 

The historical interest, indeed the fascination, of this chronicle of Pluscarden 
is self-evident, and is recounted by Mr. Anson with enthusiasm and sympathy. 
He has cited both primary and secondary authorities, and his volume is 
attractively arranged in format and illustration. It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that substantial adverse criticism of his book is unavoidable, even 
though such criticism is disarmed in part by his declared intention of narrating 
the story of Pluscarden as ‘a microcosm of the history of Scotland’ (vii), and by 
his admission that in certain respects his treatment of the subject ‘can only be 
conjectural’ (viii). To associate so ambitiously the history of this single priory 
with that of Scotland and of the Western Church in their wider settings is to 
impose too great a burden on the surviving evidence relating specifically to 
Pluscarden, so that his exposition reveals in consequence a conflict of divergent 
interests on the one hand, and an excessive dependence on mere inference and 
analogy on the other, as his examination of the Benedictine life of the priory in 
the final phase of its medieval existence so clearly betrays (69-90). Moreover, 
despite the inclusion of a most useful critical apparatus, it is fair to assume from 
the tone and phrasing of much of Mr. Anson’s commentary that he is writing 
in this volume primarily for the general reader, and his treatment of the source 
material is frequently uncritical or insufficiently related to its historical con- 
text: a weakness characteristically revealed in his analysis of the Valliscaulian 
Ordinale as the basis of monastic observance in the priory (16-33). Finally, there 
are various errors of fact in the narrative, though some of these are doubtless 
due to typographical oversight: thus, the ‘Second Crusade’ is associated with 
the 1274 Council of Lyons (43); ‘John XIII’ is discovered at Avignon (46 and 
207); the teachings of Wycliff are noted ‘during the first half of the fourteenth 
century’ (50); and Benedict XII is placed ‘so far back as 1316’ (83). There is 
no doubt of the interest of Mr. Anson’s study, but it could be much improved 
both in treatment and in detail. 

UNnIvERsITy OF Lonpon, CHARLES DUGGAN 
Kino’s COLLEGE 


St. Edmund of Abingdon: a Study in Hagiography and History. By C. H. Lawrence. 
Pp. x +340. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 60s. 

The only detailed and scholarly biography of Edmund of Abingdon, or 
Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury from 1234 to 1240, is that by the 
Rev. Wilfrid Wallace, published in 1893. Now Dr. Lawrence has provided the 
basis for a new one. He discusses and lists all the known literary and docu- 
mentary materials for the life of the saint, publishés or republishes a number of 
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these sources, and throws new light on certain aspects of Edmund’s career. As 
far as the sources are concerned, the most original and useful sections of his 
book are the discussion and establishment of the relationship of the existing 
Lives, with a comparative synopsis of their contents and a description of the 
manuscripts; the list of Edmund’s acta as archbishop; and the texts of two 
hitherto unpublished sources: the four depositions in Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford MS. 154, to which Dr. Lawrence gives the title Quadrilogus, and the 
Life by Eustace of Faversham, Edmund’s chaplain. These two do not, however, 
add to our knowledge of St. Edmund, for their contents were incorporated into 
later Lives which have since been printed. Less valuable are the detailed dis- 
cussions of the various Lives: there is little of importance in the discussion of 
Eustace’s Life that cannot be found in the author’s two papers on St. Edmund 
published in 1954 and 19561; the comparison of the ‘Pontigny Life’ and the 
‘Anonymous A’ covers the same ground and points to the same conclusion as 
that of H. W. C. Davis?; and a large part of the chapter on the Matthew Paris 
Life simply repeats and expands the work of Paravicini, James, A. T. Baker 
and Lawrence himself. The editions of Matthew Paris’s Life and the letters of 
postulation are excellent, but their value is limited, for the former has already 
been published from the solitary manuscript by Wallace, and the latter are 
printed by Marténe and Durand in their Thesaurus. The list of the original 
documents of the canonization process preserved in the treasury of Sens 
cathedral is more complete, but less detailed, than that of L. F. Massé.® 

Part Two of this book consists of a valuable series of biographical essays 
on St. Edmund’s family, his archiepiscopal familia, his career at Oxford, Paris 
and Salisbury; the Canterbury elections of 1231-4; and his part in politics in 
1234. Finally, there is an interesting though brief discussion of certain aspects 
of Edmund’s career as archbishop, followed by a slightly expanded version of 
the author’s paper, already referred to, on his alleged exile. 


Dr. Lawrence is a most careful and competent scholar, and his texts and | 


critical discussions leave nothing to be desired, but it is a little unfortunate that 
he has made such a clean sweep of the past. The Matthew Paris Life is discussed 
without reference to Paravicini, though some of her evidence is repeated; and 
the material concerning the different Lives in the author’s own papers is used 
again here as if it was quite new, without any reference to its earlier publica- 
tion. More unfortunate, perhaps, is the alteration, without notice, of the titles 
of some of the Lives. We are not told, for instance, that the Life by Eustace of 
Faversham is that formerly entitled, by Lawrence himself, the ‘Vita Parva of 
Pontigny’, nor that his ‘Anonymous A’ is Davis’s ‘Balliol Life’. The bibliography 
consists only of a bare list of manuscripts cited, whereas surely in a source and 
reference book of this sort a note on part at least of the contents of each manu- 
script and a reference to the pages on which it is mentioned, would be useful ? 
So, too, would be a list of the works used and cited in the footnotes. But these are 
minor criticisms ofa piece of scholarship which is carefully and accurately carried 
out, and which will be of use to all students of thirteenth-century England. 
Corpus CHrIsT1 COLLEGE, RIcHARD VAUGHAN 

CAMBRIDGE 

1 ‘Robert of Abingdon and Matthew Paris’, English Historical Review, \xix (1954), 
~ a Alleged Exile of Archbishop Edmund’, Journal of Ecclesiastical History, vii 

I ° 

ie ‘An unpublished Life of Edmund Rich’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxii (1907). 

3 Vie de Saint Edme autrement Saint Edmond, Paris 1858, 413-27 
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York Metropolitan Jurisdiction and Papal Fudges Delegate (1279-1296). By Robert 
Brentano. (University of California Publications in History, lviii). Pp. xvi 
+294+4 plates+1 chart. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959. $6.00. 

Dr. Brentano’s book is an exceedingly important one for the ecclesiastical 
historian. It does for York, over a limited period, the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, what Dr. Churchill in her Canterbury Administration did for the medieval 
government of the southern province. The thirteenth century was the time of 
the extension and consolidation of diocesan and provincial jurisdiction, generally 
in the face of determined opposition, which in the northern province presented 
special difficulties owing to the different position of the archbishop towards his 
three suffragans. Only in Carlisle was the relation normal. Whitehorn was in 
Scotland, and Dr. Brentano shows how the rivalry between the Balliols and the 
Bruces was in evidence over the election of bishop Thomas of Kircudbright. 
Durham was determined on independence and archbishop Wickwane’s two 
visitations, one ‘sede plena’ in June 1281 and the other ‘sede vacante’ in July 
1284 and the complicated litigation which ensued are the main theme of the 
book. The story of the defence of the cathedral priory against the archbishop on 
the first occasion and his narrow escape from a riotous mob at St. Nicholas’s 
church on the second was already well known, but not its aftermath. This 
Dr. Brentano has pieced together from documents still in the Durham archives 
though fuller documentation would have been desirable, and ‘the pretty legal 


| tangle’ is now comparatively clear, as well as some interesting aspects of the 


appellate jurisdiction, particularly the method of choosing the judges delegate. 
Owing to the indifference of Martin IV, and the system of allowing the parties 
to object to any of the judges, and the power of the latter to sub-delegate their 
jurisdiction, it was possible, although the letter of the rules of canon-law was 
strictly kept, for six different tribunals to give six different verdicts, three in 
favour of York and three in favour of Durham. Only Edward I’s determination 
broke the legal deadlock by a compromise safeguarding Durham’s independence 
‘sede plena’ and the archbishop’s jurisdiction ‘sede vacante’. Archbishop 
Temple’s claim to the custody of the spiritualities during the vacancy of 1939 
was an echo of the old controversy. The book ends with the quarrel between 
archbishop le Romeyn and bishop Bek over the latter’s support of his official 
in his refusal to execute the mandates and to recognise the jurisdiction of the 
York Consistory Court. 

The first section dealing with the provincial administration could well have 
been shortened, although the accounts of the development of the archbishops’ 
jurisdiction and of the members of their administrative staff are both useful. 
Moreover, in spite of the colourlessness of official records like archiepiscopal 
registers, Dr. Brentano has succeeded in making archbishop Wickwane, the hero 
of his book, a living personality. ; 

University oF HuLL Decima L. DoulE 


Medieval Poor Law: a Sketch of Canonical Theory and its Application in England. By 
Brian Tierney. Pp. xii+170. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 30s. 

The scope of this useful little book, which is designed as much for the reader 
who has a general interest in the background to later poor law as for the medi- 
evalist, is accurately defined in its subtitle: ‘a sketch of canonical theory and its 
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application in England’. Compared with earlier work on charity in medieval 
England the important novelty in terms of information is a much better in- 
formed and much more informative survey of medieval theory, approached in 
this case through canonical jurisprudence relating to poverty, property and 


charity. Professor Tierney sees a quite sharp contrast between, on the one hand, ; 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and, on the other hand, the later Middle 


Ages: in the former period theory was progressive; to the sterility of later 
medieval theory only one material exception appears—the insistence of fifteenth- 
century canonists, reviving an older opinion, that the obligation to give alms 
was legally enforceable, as well as binding in conscience, not only on beneficed 
clergy but even on laymen. 

To our stock of plain facts about the working of medieval charity Professor 
Tierney adds very little; his contribution is a re-appraisal. The impatience with 
medieval theory felt by Ashley, the Webbs and others sprang in part from a 
conviction that, whatever the theory, medieval practice was positively perni- 
cious or at best very inadequate. Professor Tierny’s opinion is that in thirteenth- 
century England poor relief probably was more nearly adequate to the needs 
than in any later century before the twentieth (‘perhaps that is not saying much’). 
This relatively favourable judgment does not rest on new information about the 
agencies of medieval charity, but on the contention that the problems which 
plagued later centuries simply did not exist in the thirteenth on so important 
a scale, and on two differences of attitude: Professor Tierney is less alarmed by 
indiscriminate charity and more tolerant of medieval Churchmen. The effect 
is that, where a Coulton (say) was at pains to demonstrate disapprovingly that 
nothing like a quarter or a third of ecclesiastical income from tithes was 
charitably spent, Professor Tierney takes equal trouble to demonstrate approv- 
ingly that at any rate some fraction was so spent. The practice, like the theory, of 
the later Middle Ages comes off less well; the problems grew worse, especially 
that of the able-bodied poor; to their problem a constructive approach was not 
found—scarcely sought—and there was some deterioration in customary 
means of relief. 

The author is throughout ‘more concerned to identify the problems that 
need investigation than to insist on definitive solutions to them’. His work is in 
effect a very reasonable defence of medieval society, and of medieval Churchmen 
in particular, but the defence ultimately rests on a complacency revealed in the 
remark that ‘a quarter or a third of all church revenues would probably have 
amounted to a fantastic overprovision for the poor’. When this can be said, it is 
time to reconsider the definition of poverty. 

KEBLE COLLEGE, Eric STONE 
OxFoRD 


Music in Medieval Britain. By Frank Ll. Harrison. (Studies in the History of 
Music). Pp. xx +491 +26 plates. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1958. 60s. 

Frank Harrison has given the first comprehensive description of medieval 
music in England. He has been less concerned with the stylistic development 
of music than with actual music-making. His special forte lies in showing the 
basic sociology of music as practised in the various centres of cathedrals, colle- 
giate churches, colleges and monasteries. The place of vocal music in the Mass 
and other services is thoroughly discussed. The subject is limited, in the main, 
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to ecclesiastical music. It is a pity that the author did not pay more attention to 
secular music at the courts, in the towns and in the country to give a compre- 
hensive picture of musical life in the medieval British Isles. 

One subject which would have been worth investigating is the introduction 
of Gregorian Chant and its influence on the local musical forms employed in the 
Litargy. The ecclesiastical ordinances, the English local councils and synods 
and other documentary evidence would have given important information. 

Though such an extension would be very desirable, the first two chapters 
give a good picture of Church Music as it existed during a millennium. 

The author’s section on polyphonic music starts from a description of the 
choral service and clearly shows its liturgical use. The addition of other voices 


, to the plain chant is made evident by many examples. The individuality of 


English polyphony, as opposed to continental, is examined. In connexion with 
the development of the round mention is made of secular music. 

The author is most concerned with the development of polyphonic music 
from 1400 to the Reformation. With the help of many documents describing 
place and occasion of music-making he builds up a valuable picture of the actual 
musical life of that age. Organ-building and playing receive particular attention. 

With this background the author’s exposition of the development of Mass 
and Motet, Antiphon and Magnificat and of the other liturgical forms becomes 
meaningful. The English contribution to this art-form is clearly displayed and 
shows a close connexion with the Mass. Gregorian Chant can be plainly seen 


| as a source of thematic material in many examples. The English tradition of 


Church Music cannot be understood without reference to this link with the 
Mass. It is this admirable work’s particular virtue to have pointed this out. 
It provides a deep insight into the musical life of medieval England and the 
development of its art. 
This book of Harrison’s demonstrates again how many problems there are 

in local musical history which must be solved before it is possible to gain a 
comprehensive view of the development of music. Church Music especially 
cannot be separated from the Mass and the local use, or from the cultural 
background. Frank Harrison has successfully investigated these connexions and 
plainly shown the English contribution to medieval music. 

MusIKWISsSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT, K. G. FELLERER! 

UNIvERSITAT K6OLN 


Early English Stages, 1300 to 1660, Vol. I: 1300 to 1576. By Glynne Wickham. 
Pp. xliv + 428 + 32 plates + 19 figures. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1959- 455. 

The revision of medieval history in accordance with modern religious 
trends proceeds apace. In this book the Head of the Department of Drama at 
Bristol University glows with not unpleasant partisanship as (against the 
‘false notions’ produced by ‘four centuries of Protestant prejudice’) he argues 
that the Church never lost control over the Miracle Plays, that the Guilds 
never became their owners, and that their popularity continued until they were 
‘censored out of existence’. They ‘did not die a natural death but were deliber- 
ately extirpated’ by the Elizabethan government. To understand them properly 
we must know much about the medieval Church, the differences between 

1 [Translation from the original German kindly supplied by Miss Marianne Ehrhardt 
and approved by the author.—Ed.] 
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regular and secular clergy, ‘why the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth formed 
the nucleus of Christian Drama and not, say, the Crucifixion or the Fall’; we 
must realise that this drama was staged not on bare carts but with lavish 
‘properties’; and we must consider English drama in relation to continental 
practice. All this the author explains. 

Moreover by examining secular entertainments such as the Tournaments 
and Disguisings beloved of the nobles, and the bourgeois City Pageants, Mr. 
Wickham explores (with fascinating detail) the nature of medieval dramatic 
Symbolism and suggests analogies to the staging of the religious drama and of 
later Elizabethan secular plays. He denies that the Miracle Plays were ever 
ejected from the Church or taken over by the laity. They were moved to the 
precincts for convenience and remained liturgical after laymen began to take 
part and had vernacular plays written for them. Their connexion with the 
Corpus Christi festival (fourteenth century) was intended ‘to inject the relevance 
of Christian worship into secular life’. The collaboration of the Guilds ‘was 
a natural gesture within the framework of medieval society’. 

The author pays tribute to Dr. F. M. Salter and other predecessors. He adds 
interesting new evidence, but his main novelty lies in his eager, even polemical, 
approach. He insists on the Catholic nature of the Miracles (which nobody 
can deny); he frequently deplores the ‘modern secularism’ and ‘agnosticism’ 
of critics who, he thinks, underrate these plays. He believes that the shift of 
interest from the Christ story to the Fall coincided with the degeneracy of the 
religious drama. Is that correct? The Morality plays appealed to a sophisticated 
audience interested in theological and psychological niceties. If the Mysteries 
sprang from the Bible story, the Moralities sprang from the Sermons. They 
were not degenerate, but an attempt at a drama of ideas suited to a well- 
informed age of controversy; and they made possible the comprehensive 
drama of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. The book is excellently written, printed 
and illustrated. 

UnIversiTy OF LONDON, G. BuULLoUGH 
Kino’s COLLEGE 


The Religious Orders in England, Vol. 111: The Tudor Age. By Dom David Knowles. 
Pp. xiv +522. London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 55s. 

‘I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my freedom, 
and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame.’ Gibbon’s classic sentence in his 
account of the writing of the last lines of the Decline and Fall would be inappropri- 
ate in the mouth of Professor Knowles, for his fame needs no establishment and 
those who know him could hardly imagine his desiring freedom from historical 
composition. Nevertheless, the completion of his four great volumes on the 
history of the religious life in England from Dunstan to the sixteenth century is 
itself an historic event, comparable to that of the night of 27 June 1787: it is 
scarcely a rash prophecy to assert that his great work is destined to have the 
immortality of Gibbon, whatever progress scholarship may make in years to 
come. Whether he now shares his predecessor’s ‘sober melancholy’ at taking 
‘an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion’ one cannot tell: one 
can at least hope that he shares in no way Gibbon’s further conviction that ‘the 
life of the historian must be short and precarious’, so that we may look forward 
to more works which, if less monumental in scope, will be no less so in solid 
scholarship. 
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This final volume extends from the reign of Henry VII to the re-establish- 
ment of the English Benedictine Congregation in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century—an event upon which Dom Knowles has much to say in 
correction of the somewhat romantic and unrealistic views which once prevailed. 
Its core naturally lies in the full description and discussion of the Dissolution, 
to which readers, bewildered by the clashing views both of contemporary and 
near-contemporary chroniclers and of Gasquet, Coulton and Baskerville in 
recent times, will turn in a hope which will not be disappointed. Dom Knowles 
is first and foremost an historian and his narrative and analysis of events is 
marked by the close scholarship and eye for discrepancies and slips in earlier 
accounts which we have learned to expect from him. He is, in consequence of 
this, a judge who, with a well digested survey of the evidence before him, can 
sum up the case for the jury of his readers to arrive at their own verdict. “The 
writer of these pages has often been asked, and has often asked himself, whether 
the monks of the Tudor Age deserved the hard fate that overtook them. He 
has tried to answer by presenting the reader of the earlier chapters in this 
volume with evidence on which to base his judgement’ (464-5). His own 
tentative answer is to divide the houses and orders into three groups—one 
good ‘which no temporal or ecclesiastical sovereign would have dreamt of 
destroying unless he was prepared to deny the right of existence to any monastic 
house, and to consider solely the cash value of a church and its treasures’, a 
second (including almost all Austin Canon houses) ‘whose continued existence 
served no good purpose whatever’, with, in between, a third category of which 
it may be said that ‘a tolerant man of the world would have allowed them to 
continue, a severe spiritual reformer would have found them wanting’ (465). 
On the evidence, now newly sorted, one is disposed to agree, although no doubt 
opponents of the religious life in principle would find such a division unmeaning. 

It is, indeed, because he is writing of a way of life which he understands and 
knows from experience that Dom Knowles is the ideal historian of monasticism. 
Gasquet’s inner knowledge was accompanied by uncritical enthusiasm and the 
worse historical vice of inaccuracy: Coulton and Baskerville had robust and 
violent prejudices in the opposite direction and the latter never even began to 
understand the ideal of the religious life. Lesser lights have written from the 
standpoint of modern philanthropists and have judged a supernatural institu- 
tion as if it existed primarily to supply the public with alms and practical help, 
discussing the Dissolution as they might write of the attack upon Hiram’s 
Hospital at Barchester. Our present author adds to a deep knowledge of spiritu- 
ality a critical sense which is sharpened rather than blunted by that knowledge. 

It is time, however, to turn to the contribution to history in itself made by 
this volume. Professor Knowles would be the last to claim that he has made any 
sensational discoveries; the nature of the sources almost precluded this. Most 
have long been in print and his manuscript material occupies less than a page of 
the bibliography. What he has done is to submit all the evidence to a meticulous 
examination which often reveals points overlooked or misinterpreted by previous 
workers. A good example of this is the attention he draws to the fact that the 
Act of 1536 suppressing the smaller houses, does not, as is usually said, assert 
that all the great houses are places ‘wherein (thanks be to God) religion is right 
well kept and observed’, only that ‘divers’ are in this condition and so available 
to receive religious now being evicted, by reason of the vacancies they contain 
(304, n. 2 and elsewhere). One of the most interesting points is Dom Knowles’s 
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careful examination, in the text and in Appendix IX, of the claim of the three 
executed abbots of Colchester, Reading and Glastonbury to be martyrs in the 





strict sense. As he pointed out in his Creighton Lecture of 1956, a mistake of 
Gasquet’s compromised the beatification process of the abbot of Colchester; he 
now shows that in all these cases it is more than difficult to establish that death 
was inflicted for denial of the Royal Supremacy which the abbots had earlier 
accepted. (Nevertheless—so much does judgment depend upon availability 
of evidence—a last-minute postscript (491) informs us that Dr. Paul’s new dis- 
covery of two of the indictments in the Record Office does establish this in the 
case of abbot Cook of Reading.) 

It is on this issue of the Royal Supremacy that the reviewer feels inclined to | 
venture a criticism of Professor Knowles’s interpretation of evidence. He 
repeatedly (and of course rightly) insists that the vast majority of the religious 
accepted without resistance, or even difficulty, both the annulment of the king’s 
marriage and his new position in the Church, swearing the oaths required and 
repudiating the pope. He points out elsewhere that this left them without any 
plausible defence when the new Supreme Head first visited and then suppressed 
their houses. All this is true. But our author also assumes, and here without 
rigorous proof, that in so doing they were executing a volte face from their 
earlier faith. Is this necessarily true? It seems to us that Dom Knowles here 
unconsciously transfers to the earlier sixteenth century a clear cut difference of 
belief more characteristic of the Elizabethan age. If one recalls the chequered 
history of the fifteenth century and the Conciliar Movement it is antecedently 
likely that in the 1530s there would be a good deal of uncertainty, even among 
the most traditionally minded, about the basis of papal authority. Nor is 
evidence of this wholly lacking. No less a man than More affirmed that he had 
at first thought papal jurisdiction to be merely of ecclesiastical, not of divine 
origin; to the end of his life he seems to have held the doctrine, enunciated at 
Constance and disputed for centuries after, that a general council is superior 
to the pope. Is it not possible that in this lies part of the explanation? No one 
can seriously doubt that the Henrician martyrs saw the matter as an issue of 
faith. It would be equally vain to deny that very many others dissembled their , 
faith and conformed from fear, ambition or mere inertia. But those who did so 
might well have argued that the issue was not clear and some purer spirits have 
been genuinely puzzled. It is not difficult to show that other theological issues 
of the day (such as Justification) bewildered even men like Pole, because they 
raised questions new to their minds, to which tradition gave no clearly defined 
answer. In a vivid phrase, which Knowles himself uses of the formative period 
of abbot Feckenham’s life, ‘Englishmen were engaged in bitter theological ? 
strife of a kind unfamiliar to the modern world and conducted with improvised 
weapons in an ill-lit and ever-changing scene’ (436). In such a time one 
cannot adequately judge men’s consciences and motives by the standards of 
post-Tridentine, and even post-Vatican Council Roman Catholic orthodoxy, 
as seems to be done here. This is not said at all by way of reopening the perennial 
Anglican-Roman controversy; it is a pure question of historical fact and | 
background. From this point of view it seems to us misleading to say that, ‘It | 
was not a question of conciliarist or Gallican opinion’ (179). Neither may have 
been the main issue, but both these currents of opinion had been in existence 
for a century at least and, when Henry VIII appealed to a general council and 
was claiming the rights the French kings had been exercising in the Church 
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(even if he went much further than they), they could hardly fail to be recalled 
to men’s minds. A good illustration of the way in which the Royal Supremacy 
could be viewed is provided by a passage quoted on p. 471, where prior 
Houghton asks Cromwell how, in view of the Petrine commission, a layman 
can be Head of the Church and receives the reply: ‘You would make the king a 
priest, then?’ Rightly or wrongly the Secretary is claiming that the martyr 
misunderstands the extent of the royal claims. Many who stopped short of 
martyrdom may have found such arguments genuinely plausible. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is that which examines the start- 
ling differences often apparent between the accusations made by Cromwell’s 
visitors against individual houses and the reports on them furnished by the com- 
missioners for suppression very shortly afterwards, as well as between Crom- 
well’s comperta and such independent visitation reports as we have. These 
discrepancies do not, as Dom Knowles says, of themselves disprove the notorious 
accusations upon which the Dissolution Act of 1536 was based, but they do 
make it more than ever impossible to treat them as irrefragable evidence. Here 
perhaps sad modern experience throws light upon the past; all who read this 
part of the book may be recommended to compare the facts it reveals with the 
technique of the campaign waged against the religious orders, on charges of im- 
morality and evasion of currency restrictions, by the Nazis in the 1930s, as 
described by Micklem and others. We know more now of the methods of pro- 
paganda than did our fathers, especially of how a minority of black sheep in 
a fold can be made to seem a majority. 

As always in a large work there are some minor slips. Both the quotation from 
Fuller and its reference are omitted in'n. 1 of p. 21, whilst misprints have been 
noted on pp. 61 (n. 1), 302, 341 (n. 8), 346, 347 (n. 1), 364, 385, 394. On 
p- 406 (1. 6) ‘hitherto’ seems a mistake for ‘yet’. Even the sun has its spots and 
such minute blemishes do nothing to diminish the radiance of a beautifully 
written book, which rises often to lyrical beauty in its prose, and ‘s one of the 
most satisfying and judicial historical works to be offered to this generation. 

UNIversiIty COLLEGE, Tuomas M. PARKER 

OxFORD 


The Notion of Tradition in John Driedo. By John L. Murphy (Dissertatio ad 
Lauream in Facultate Theologica Pontificiae Universitatis Gregorianae). 
Pp. xiv +322. Milwaukee: The Seraphic Press, 1959. $3.00. 

This doctoral dissertation written by an American priest for a degree in the 
theological faculty of the Gregorian University in Rome provides a refreshing 
reminder of the lack of clear definition that characterised certain important 
elements in the pre-Tridentine catholic theological outlook. By its assertion of 
Justification by Only Faith, for example, Protestantism forced the Roman 
Church to define her own teaching on Justification—no simple task, as Trent 
found. Similarly, the protestant principle of Sola Scriptura compelled a closer 
consideration of the catholic attitude towards the place of ‘unwritten 
traditions’ in the theological and ecclesiastical scheme. John Driedo was an 
eminent Louvain theologian who wrote several controversial books against 
Protestantism before his death in 1535. Father Murphy, combing his way 
steadfastly through these voluminous writings, has sought to isolate and to 
formulate, so far as they are patient of formulation, Driedo’s views on Tradition, 
and to place them in their historical context. Though he has not been able to 
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emulate Professor Draguet’s demonstration of Driedo as the inspirer of a Tri- 
dentine decree, he has shown most usefully the range and independence of 
Driedo’s thought and has tried to assess its relationship to the teaching on 
Tradition contained in the Tridentine Decree of 8 April 1546. 

Neither Driedo nor the fathers of Trent (either individually or collectively) 
possessed any clear concept of Tradition as an idea or a principle in the modern 
sense. When they used the word in the singular, and that was not very often, it 
was generally to denote the actual process of ‘handing down’. Substantially 
their thought was of a multitude of separate individual things—beliefs, rules, 
practices, ceremonies—that had come down from the past. Trent, in its decree 
of 8 April 1546, got so far along the road to better official clarification as to 
isolate notionally (but without any listing or laying down of rules for identifica- 
tion) a body of ‘apostolic traditions’ said to have come down from the Apostles, 
who had received them from Christ himself or from the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost. These ‘apostolic traditions’, it was laid down, had been ‘preserved in the 
Catholic Church by a continuous succession’ and enjoyed a parity of pious 
esteem and reverence [ =authority] with Holy Scripture in as much as they too 
contained the revelation of Christ, both in regard to doctrine and ‘morals’ 
(mores or morum disciplinae). Whether this necessarily involved a concept of 
revealed Truth being laid on, as it were, through two quite independent pipe- 
lines carrying different material may be questioned, despite the adherence of 
some eminent counter-reformation and modern theologians to this view. A 
significant change of wording in the decree while in draft, involving the substi- 
tution of et... et... for partim. ... partim. . . . tells the other way. 

Father Murphy’s discussions, aided by copious quotation from his author 
(and sometimes, it must be added, just a little tediously repetitive for all their 
intrinsic interest), suggest that Driedo’s views can hardly be said on any 
reasonably large view of things to be incompatible with the pronouncement of 
Trent. Being expressed, however, not in the concise wording appropriate to 
conciliar definitions but in free and wide-ranging argumentative writing, they 
are much richer in content, more flexible and less clearly cut; both Driedo and 
Trent, of course, made a great many historical assumptions about apostolic 
times and conditions common to the thought of the age. Driedo certainly 
possesses the concept of ‘apostolic’ traditions which in some sense are additional 
to—supplementary to—the Scriptures, being the living voice of the Church 
which existed before the New Testament; but at the same time he seems to 
believe, with other early sixteenth-century catholic theologians, that all things 
necessary for salvation are to be found, even if only in germ, in the Scriptures. 
His ‘apostolic traditions’ are not always categorically distinguished from the 
merely ‘ecclesiastical traditions’ which Trent by deliberate intent refrained 
from canonising; and, furthermore, they could in his view contain disciplinary 
or ceremonial matters not of first importance and therefore mutable. The 
chapters dealing with Driedo’s views concerning traditions in relation to Scrip- 
ture, the Church, Christian antiquity, the ecclesiastical magisterium and the 
development of doctrine, give many interesting insights into his mind. They 
seem to show him struggling towards a concept of traditions as somehow 
expressive of the corporate, multiple, even the sociological, life of the Church, 
in its believing as well as its teaching members—an idea needing, in the last 
resort, a theory of development, in relation to authority, for which the age was 
not prepared and which Trent certainly never clearly envisaged. 
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Finally Father Murphy lets loose the authors of one or two ‘modern 
[theological] manuals’, whom hitherto he has kept wisely on the leash, to dis- 
cuss, pro and con, whether Driedo did or did not believe in the partim . . . partim 
. . . ‘two pipe-lines’ theory; while in an appendix based on extracts from the 
Tridentine Acta he argues with some force that mores in the Tridentine Decree of 
8 April 1546 meant something both more and less than what we mean today 
by ‘Morals’ in antithesis to ‘Faith’. This is altogether a useful addition to studies 
in sixteenth-century theology historically considered. 

TriniTy COLLEGE, H. O. EvENNETT 
CAMBRIDGE 


Oxford and Cambridge in Transition, 1558-1642: an Essay on Changing Relations 
between the English Universities and English Society. By Mark H. Curtis. 
Pp. x +314. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 42s. 

This is a needed book because it re-establishes a balanced view of what the 
Tudor and Stuart universities were like. They have been so much criticised, 
partly because of the habit of contemporary preachers or of interested philo- 
sophers to denounce them, partly because their history was first written in 
modern times, when the liberal reforms of the nineteenth century were imminent 
or recent, and the character which the liberals were changing had been stamped 
upon them by Elizabethan or Laudian statutes. It is not probable, in itself, 
that universities which were then controlling the education of the country 
should have been so somnolent as was sometimes supposed; and one only has 
to think of the scholars produced by the universities, or teaching in them, to see 
that the sweeping condemnations must be overstated. 

It is a peculiarly interesting time. The universities appeared to recover with 
extraordinary rapidity from the suspicions and fears and bankruptcies of the 
age from Henry VIII to Mary, and this recovery is very well described in this 
book. The medieval university had been a servant of the State as well as the 
Church; with the royal supremacy it became more directly the servant of the 
Crown while still remaining the seminary of the Church. But the fascinating 
thing is how the old production by the university of civil servants widened out 
in the Reformation, being transformed into higher education for the rising 
class of gentry. The endowments continued to be used for the service of the 
Church, the fellowships for the most part reserved for clergymen; but the 
universities now attracted an ever-increasing number of persons who had no 
intention of entering the ministry. Why? Their curricula were scarcely suitable 
for the purpose of educating the children of the aristocracy and the middle 
class in the liberal arts. In spite of every improvement upon the narrower 
curricula of the Middle Ages, chiefly by the diminution of the relative importance 
of the logic of the schools as against rhetoric and. language, in spite of the 
study of Greek and all the new influences of humanism, in spite of everything 
which Mr. Curtis can say to defend them, their curricula still remained less 
than the highest for the purpose which in reformed England they were coming 
to fill—the higher education of the children of educated families. Probably 
the most momentous among the many momentous changes were, first, the 
development of the practice whereby the colleges admitted fee-paying students, 
and consequently the private halls declined and the colleges became (with 
government approval) the masters of the university; secondly, the new under- 
graduates, with secular careers before them, increased the partial laicisation 
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of the corporation; and thirdly, by a gradual process of waiving the demands 
for residence, the M.A. and other higher degrees declined in importance 
relatively to the B.A., a process symptomatic of, and in part caused by, the 
strengthening of the idea that the prime function of the university was to edu- 
cate the young who had no necessary intention of themselves becoming masters 
in the university. 

These changes, and the virility and vigour of life which accompanied them, 
are illustrated and documented in this book with a clear level-headedness and 
wide learning. One would like to hear more of the late medieval university, and 
especially that lay-secular element in it which was the seed of the most im- 
portant of the new changes; it is possible also that interesting illustrations are 
obtainable from the history of college libraries and their building, for it is 
clear that the moment when printed books became numerous enough to demand 
a library, instead of the old manuscript room, itself marks an epoch in the 
nature and methods of university education—a surprisingly late development 
if I may judge by the history of libraries in the university of Cambridge. Mr. 


Ye mer 


Curtis’s account of the religious troubles in the university is the slightest thing | 


in his book and it is a pity that he was not able to make use of Dr. H. C. Porter’s 
Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge; and this comparative neglect of the 
college controversies over religion, which is admittedly subsidiary to his main 
purpose, perhaps fails to allow full weight to the faults of university education 
inevitable in such an embittered atmosphere. 

Trinity Hall is said (152) to have had twenty fellows. Such, it is true, had 
been the intention of its distinguished founder. But not all intentions are 
immediately carried out, and the college first achieved twenty fellows in the 
year 1952, and by then they were not all civilian lawyers. 

SELWYN COLLEGE, OweEN CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 


Strafford in Ireland, 1633-41: a Study in Absolutism. By Hugh F. Kearney. 
Pp. xviii+294+4 plates+1 map. Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1959. 35s. 

This is an excellent and important book, the clearest and best account 
that has been written about Strafford’s rule in Ireland. Mr. Kearney has not 
been content to rely on Strafford’s own papers, now fully available, nor on the 
large but biassed literature of complaint against him: he has analysed his 
rule from Irish sources and examined the real meaning of ‘Thorough’ in an 
Irish context. He shows that whereas Strafford undoubtedly struck a heavy 
blow at the ‘New English’ planters, conducting a spectacular vendetta against 
certain of their leaders, he did not reverse their policy in so far as it affected the 
native Irish, whether ‘Old Irish’ or ‘New Irish’: indeed, Strafford’s policy, 
in the exaction of wardships, the investigation of land-titles and the plantation 
of Connaught, fell heaviest on the ‘New Irish’ who, until the reign of James I, 
had been the soundest and most prosperous element in Irish society. By com- 
bining a reckless continuation of planter policy with an equally reckless con- 
tempt of its former promoters, Strafford enriched the Crown and himself but 
isolated both in Irish society and created internal tensions which would contri- 
bute to the rebellion of Ireland after his fall. 

If the Irish suffered most from Strafford’s secular policy, it was his religious 
policy that exasperated the settlers. Hitherto the Church of Ireland had been 
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necessarily comprehensive, tolerant, Elizabethan. The Catholicism of the 
natives had not been intense; the Protestantism of the ‘planters’, both English 
and Scots had been puritan in tone, secular in appetite; and their preferred 
means of paying taxes was by enforcing recusancy fines. In order to win Old 
English support on his first arrival, Stafford did not press the recusancy laws 
and he used the new Court of High Commission, which had been designed to 
act against recusancy, as a means of crushing Puritanism instead. His attempt 
to replace the comprehensive if rather disreputable Church of the planters 
by a uniform, intolerant, Laudian, Erastian Church of the state, endowed at the 
expense of those landowners—protestant and catholic—who had invaded the 
property of the Church, seemed successful for a time: ‘for the first time, and 
the last, the royal supremacy exercised by the king’s deputy was made into a 
reality in Ireland’. But, as Mr. Kearney points out, it ‘alienated almost every 
protestant group in Ireland’. At the same time the Counter-Reformation had 
made great strides in Ireland, as was to be shown at the time of the Catholic 
Confederation. The immediate effect of Strafford’s religious policy, aided by 
the energy of Bramhall, was to create the brief alliance of planters and Old 
English who brought him down; the ultimate effect was to leave Puritanism 
and Counter-Reformation Catholicism face to face and to make the Church 
of Ireland, throughout the period of the Ascendancy, the Church of the planters. 
OrIEL COLLEGE, H. R. Trevor-Roper 
OxFORD 


Saints in Arms: puritanism and democracy in Cromwell’s Army. By Leo F. Solt. 
Pp. 150. Stanford: Stanford University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 25s. 

In this interesting book the author’s aim is ‘to put the theme of Puritanism 
and democracy in a more proper historical perspective’. The argument is based 
upon a study of the chaplains of the New Model Army, especially Dell, Peters 
and Saltmarsh, and is confined to the late sixteen-forties. 

The tendency is to stress the authoritarian elements in the chaplains’ thought. 
The importance in this thought of the separation of the realms of grace and of 
nature, and its value in providing a basis of opposition to presbyterian theocracy 
and parliamentary Erastianism is acknowledged. The author argues, however, 
that this separation did not encourage by analogy the emergence of democratic 
political concepts. The chaplains rejected Covenant theology, and therefore 
did not lead men to think in terms of social contract. The chaplains did not 
teach that all men were saints, and therefore prepared no ground for a belief 
in all men’s political equality. Nor indeed was ‘separation’ complete. The 
concept did not stop a general development of millenarianism, a nebulous 
policy of government by the saints. “The intent of the separation had been to 
spiritualize the church but not especially to secularize the state.’ 

Elements which may have encouraged the growth of democratic ideas are 
not ignored. “There were some affinities between the Army chaplains and 
Leveller democracy, especially on the subject of religious toleration.’ It is 
pointed out that the individualism of these Puritans contributed to the Leveller 
spirit if not to Leveller doctrine, and that there was a spiritual equality in 
Antinomian thought which ignored social and economic status. 

This is a valuable book. It is however a short book (a third of the pages are 
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notes, bibliography and index), and the author restricts himself with narrow 
exactitude to his chosen field. The writing is admirably lucid, but the argument 
is at times so compressed that little concession is made to the reader. One is 
told many important things about the Puritanism of the chaplains but very 
little about the democracy of the Levellers. How far was the influence of the 
chaplains as important in what their critics alleged that they were teaching as 
in what they themselves claimed to be teaching ? How great was the importance 
of other protestant thought in the development of Leveller ideas? It is a mark 
of this book’s merit that one wishes that the author had cast his able net more 
widely; a mark of its importance that it sends one again with renewed interest 
to other authorities—Woodhouse, for instance, and Frank. 

EXETER COLLEGE, W. G. Barr 

OxFoRD 


Sainte Thérése en France au XVIIe siécle, 1600-1660. By Alphonse Vermeylen. 
(Université de Louvain, Recueil de travaux d’histoire et de philologie, 4e 
série, fascicule 15). Pp. xii +298. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1958. 
Belgian Frs. 280. 

Sainte-Beuve, Strowski, Calvet and Bremond himself have not been directly 
concerned with the study of foreign influences; a discussion of the place of St. 
Teresa of Avila in the literature of the spiritual life in France in the seventeenth 
century is, therefore, justified. The first part of this book examines the effects of 
Teresa’s influence, mediated especially through the connexions of the remark- 
able Mme. Acarie, in the introduction into France of the Discalced Carmelites 
and in the translation into French of the saint’s principal works. The examina- 
tion of these translations is both new and important; it is, however, surprising 
that, in discussing the Carmelite question, no reference should be made to 
Houssaye’s Les Carmélites de France et le Cardinal de Bérulle (1873). 

M. Vermeylen himself suggests that the second and third parts of his book 
are more important. The second, which is the most thorough and the most 
satisfying, treats exclusively of the influence of Teresa on Frangois de Sales, 
whose capital importance in this context is rightly assumed. The most significant 
debt of Francois to Teresa in the field of ascetical theology is identified as the 
novel definition of ‘devotion’ as the simultaneous exercise of all the virtues: 
most relevant here is the influence upon the Introduction 4 la vie dévote of the Way 
of Perfection. It is, of course, to the Interior Castle that the author turns in search- 
ing the pages of Teresa for the literary origins of Frangois’s statement of his 
mystical theology in books VI and VII of the Traité de l'amour de Dieu and he 
finds in both works substantially the same classification of mystical states. M. 
Vermeylen consistently minimises the striking differences between the two 
authors, epitomised in the Frenchman’s reticence in employing the concept of 
the spiritual marriage. 

The fundamental weakness of the third part of the book is that in the examina- 
tion of later writers a necessarily arbitrary selection has been made: the 
impression left is one of discontinuity and inconclusiveness. In the final 
chapter, M. Vermeylen explores the paradox that while Bérulle played a large 
part in the introduction of the Carmelites into France his piety had nothing in 
common with Teresa’s: some of the problems raised here have since been dis- 
cussed by Orcibal in La rencontre du Carmel théresien avec les mystiques du Nord (1959). 
There are in this chapter very few direct references to Bérulle’s own work and 
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the author seems to have depended on the excellent work already done by M. 
Dagens (Bérulle et les origines de la restauration catholique, 1952). 

M. Vermeylen states his conclusions with admirable clarity (85-6, 181-8, 
279-85) but their implications less clearly. Given that the work of Teresa en- 
joyed a very high reputation in France during these years and that many 
authors adopted her description of the mystical states, it could still be argued 
that the most influential works in the practice and the literature of the spiritual 
life were those of Frangois de Sales, Bérulle and Arnauld (in the Fréquente 
Communion). The author is scrupulously careful not to deny so obvious a thesis, 
but his method tends to obscure its significance and to minimise the divergence 
of the French from the Spanish tradition. The main weight of the argument 
must evidently rest on the exegesis of the works of Francois de Sales and here it 
is difficult to believe in the success of the challenge to Bremond’s judgment: 
‘C’est Descartes et non Sainte Thérése . . . qui synthétise l’esprit frangais’ 
(cited, 184). The ground has now been cleared for M. Vermeylen himself to 
advance beyond 1660 and all readers of this useful book will look forward to its 
author’s contribution to the literature of the Quietist controversy. There are a 
few errors of general history: Philip II was not alive in 1601 (11), and the wife of 
Henry I d’Orléans, duc de Longueville, should not be confused with her 
famous daughter-in-law (34, 89). 

St. CATHARINE’S, H. G. Jupce 
CUMBERLAND LopcE, 
Winpsor GREAT PARK 


Einfiihrung in die Literatur des Refuge. Der Beitrag der franzésischen Protestanten zur 
Entwicklung analytischer Denkformen am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts. By Erich 
Haase. Pp. xii + 588. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1959. DM. 56.00. 

This book has most of the qualities that make English readers like, and 
dislike, German scholarship. It is competent, meticulous, exhaustive and 
verbose. What the publisher describes as a completely neglected field (French 
religious thought at the close of the seventeenth century), has in fact received 
quite an amount of scholarly attention. The footnotes to this book show this 
to be so, in lavish detail. The author’s use of contemporary sources is admirable, 
but one would like the accuracy without the pedantry. (A French work of 

1654 is actually quoted without distinction of u and v.) Perhaps the author 

would have pruned his work; his wife states that he had not the time to see it 

through the press. Even in its undigested form it reveals a soundness of judg- 
ment and a care for the facts which do honour to the Free University of Berlin. 

The book opens with its weakest chapter, a general account of the litera- 
ture of the subject and of the events preceding the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. Readers of recent authorities like Hazard or Dodge will 
find this repetitive and in places old-fashioned. The Revocation is not now 
considered as the personal act of a fanatical king: Louis XIV was probably 

more imprisoned by his advisers than able to command them. Nor is 1685 

any longer seen as ‘the apogee of the grand siécle’: to call it so is to proclaim 

ignorance of recent research, and in particular of the work of Roland Mousnier. 

Yet there are unusual things in these pages. Strong characters emerge—Pierre 

du Moulin, for example, who persuaded the Synod of Alais in 1620 to adopt the 

doctrinal position reached at Dordrecht two years previously, and apparently 
set French Reformed theology on the conservative path which it never left; or 
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the resolute figure of Jean de Labadie, whose courage and learning failed to 
induce a new spirit. 

The main chapters of the book recount the persecution and dispersion of 
French protestant pastors and the impressive debate which they conducted! 
from exile: discussions on biblical authority, on the Church, on toleration. These | 
discussions failed to persuade, but they spread a new form of argument, and | 
forced both sides to consider evidence in a new way. The central figure, in the 
book as in the entire controversy, is Pierre Jurieu, a remarkable case of a man 
impressing himself on his age by the defects of his qualities. ‘Ein Unbedingter’, 
as Haase well names him, he held the protestant case together by refusing com- | 
promise and scorning inconsistency. We see him caught between tolerance and 
indifference, refusing the first for fear of the second. We see him arguing for 
authority against so competent an authoritarian as Bossuet. These two, and a 
few contemporaries such as Leclerc, Leibniz, Bayle, are seen engaged in one of 
the fascinating conflicts of Church history. The Catholics, who seemed to have 
both material and intellectual superiority, were in the end on the losing side. | 
The real winners were the new ideas, which the Protestants were forced half- | 
heartedly to adopt, and on which the modern State still lives. 

St. Joun’s CoL.eceE, W. G. Moore 
OxForRD 





Die Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Historien in Johann Sebastian Bachs Kantaten. 
By Helene Werthemann. (Beitrage zur Geschichte der biblischen Hermen-| 
eutik, 3). Pp. viii+184. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960. 
DM. 18.80. 

In this new book Helene Werthemann, a disciple of Professor Oscar Cull- 
man in the theological faculty at Basle University, examines in detail the part 
played by Old Testament stories in the cantata texts of J. S. Bach. These cantata 
texts are, despite their incompleteness due to the loss of many of Bach’s works 
and their wide range of dates of origin, taken as an important and representa- 
tive corpus of Lutheran liturgical literature and are considered from a theo- 
logical rather than a musical standpoint. 

The author rightly emphasises the role of the Lutheran Church cantata in 
the baroque era as a form of ‘musical sermon’ (‘musikalische Predigt’), based 
on the Gospel set for the appropriate Sunday of its performance, and shows 
how the immediacy of the Gospel message was enhanced by the emotional 
power of music and how its reality and relevance to everyday experience was 
demonstrated in passages of reflective commentary, set usually in the style, 
of operatic recitatives and arias. 

Her main contribution to our knowledge of the subject lies, however, in a 
convincing exposition of the typological—prophecy and fulfilment—principles 
which, as she clearly shows, played an essential part in determining Bach’s 
(or his librettist’s) choice of the various stories and ideas from the Old Testa- 
ment which are woven into the cantata texts. The greater part of the book is, 
in fact, devoted to a series of typological and allegorical analyses of passages! 
from specific cantata texts, presented under the following self-explanatory 
chapter-headings: ‘Adam and the Fall’; ‘Abel and Stephen’; ‘The Flood’; 
‘The Time of Abraham’; ‘Jacob-Israel’; ‘Israel in Egypt’; “The Events in the 
Wilderness’; ‘Moses and the Law’; “The Ascension of Elijah’. 

In the process considerable light is thrown on the precise theological 
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notions held by Bach and his contemporaries and many hitherto puzzling 
obscurities in the cantata texts are clarified. It is interesting to see, for example, 
how the editors of the nineteenth-century Bach-Gesellschaft edition of the 
cantatas, working at a period when typology as a system of biblical interpreta- 
tion was largely forgotten, were persuaded to make alterations in texts which 
they found incomprehensible. Thus, in Cantata No. 52, Falsche Welt, dir trau ich 
nicht, published in 1862 in volume 12 of the Gesamtausgabe der Bachgesellschaft, 
we find that the word ‘Armer’ was substituted for the original word ‘Abner’ in 
the line ‘Wenn Joab kiisst, so muss ein frommer Armer sterben’. As Helene Werthe- 
mann points out, Joab and Abner are, of course, referred to in this context as the 
types of Judas and Christ respectively. 

At the present time, when performances of Bach’s cantatas are limited 
almost entirely to the concert hall or to the broadcasting and recording studio, 
there is an inevitable tendency to lose sight of the liturgical and theological 
significance of the texts on which they are based. Books, such as the one under 
review, written with scholarship and clarity of style, may well prove a useful 
corrective. 

A small printing error occurs in the quotation in the footnote on p. 107: 
‘Romantik’ should read ‘Romanik’. 

DEPARTMENT OF Music, Bast SMALLMAN 
UNIversity oF NOTTINGHAM 


From Joseph Ii to the Facobin Trials: Government Policy and Public Opinion in the 
Habsburg Dominions in the Period of the French Revolution. By Ernst Wanger- 
mann. (Oxford Historical Series, Second Series). Pp. xii +212. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 25s. 

This is a pioneer study in more senses than one. It affords the first detailed 
account, based on surviving police records, of the Jacobin ‘conspiracy’ and 
trials of 1794-5 in Austria; it directs attention to the effect of the policies of the 
emperor Joseph II on the development of popular radical movements in the 
Habsburg dominions in the revolutionary period; and it explains the retreat 
from the concepts and programmes of Enlightened Despotism in the reigns of 
Leopold II and Francis II. It is not too much to say that it will affect our 
judgment of the long-run consequences of Joseph II’s reforms and contribute 
also to our understanding of the period of the Vormérz. In his preface, Dr. 
Wangermann perhaps wisely claims only to have raised and discussed certain 
neglected problems of Austrian policy, the definitive solution of which will 
remain open for the present in view of the gaps in the archives. Other scholars, 
notably Leo Stern, are now actively engaged in the same field, and it may be 
that the debate on the fundamental issues raised by this book will continue. 

So far, the official secrecy of the trial proceedings until the end of the first 
world war, the ravages in the central records at Vienna wrought by the Justiz- 
palast fire of 1927 and the bombardment of 1945 have rendered difficult the 
reconstruction of the ramifications of the Jacobin conspiracies in Austria. The 
Jacobin conspiracy in Hungary is more adequately documented and its 
history has been written by Hungarian historians. Dr. Wangermann has now 
succeeded in piecing together the story of the Austrian conspiracy by his skil- 
ful and critical use of the surviving documents of the Ministry of Police and the 
Court Chancellery, supplemented, in some instances, from duplicate records 
in the provincial archives. 
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. . . . . . nec¢ 
One of the most important results of this investigation is to demonstrate that imp 


Austrian popular radicalism was, to a very considerable degree, an indigenous U 
but unintended product of Enlightened Despotism. Much of the earlier part 
of the book is devoted to showing the extent to which Joseph II had relied, in 
his efforts to break down the opposition of the aristocracy and clergy, on the Chur 
support of middle-class ‘Natural Law’ philosophers, anti-clericals, journalists 
and civil servants. One of the unforeseen consequences of Enlightened Despot- 
ism in Austria and Hungary, however, was the political awakening of the | r 
Fourth Estate of peasants, students and urban proletariat, who were alienated 





by the fiscal and military burdens of the Turkish war, by the dissolution of the | ticy 
mutual friendly societies (Bruderschaften) and by some of Joseph II’s religious toaih 
innovations. Even more significant was the fact that the unprivileged were led ond 
by the reforms to hanker for that complete social and political emancipation, hone 
which had never been contemplated by Joseph II, but which was part of the | wha 
new gospel as preached by the French. It was the coincidence of the retreat from | goor 
Enlightened Despotism under Joseph II and Leopold II and the outbreak of | pane 
the revolution in France which strengthened and confirmed this new political | oy, 
consciousness of the Fourth Estate in Austria. She 
What drove the non-privileged into opposition to the Habsburg monarchy | gm 
was, however, the resort to the judicial repression of radical public opinion amet 
organised through Pergen’s central Ministry of Police. Though Leopold IJ, as desk 
the author shows, ‘reduced the Josephinian secret police to a skeleton’, and took effic 
steps to ensure the loyalty of the Fourth Estate, his death in 1792 meant the thin 
final abandonment of Enlightened policies in Austria and set the monarchy ‘tot 
on a new course of repression under Francis II. Dr. Wangermann’s interpreta- follo 
tion of the significance of the ‘Jacobin’ conspiracy in Austria is precisely that | the. 
‘it was little more than an attempt to organise and co-ordinate the active |  f¢ 
opposition to the policies of Francis II’s government’ (133). It was also pro- | jn ¢} 
voked by the government. Dr. Wangermann notes the encouragement given exiet 
to Pergen by Pitt’s suspension of Habeas Corpus (148), but omits to emphasise, equ: 
as he might well have done, the similar influence of Thermidor. The account of ound 
the trials is mainly interesting because it highlights the struggle over pro- | argu 
cedure between Pergen and Saurau on the one hand and the Deputy President win 
of the Supreme Judiciary, Martini, the veteran leader of the Austrian school of inch 
Natural Law. It was Martini’s attack on the suggested irregular imposition eanie 
of capital punishment in the Austrian trials which ensured that the accused dons 
Jacobins were tried and sentenced according to the normal legal procedure in the ; 
the criminal code of 1784. This did not save the Hungarian Jacobins or those | jnicg 
who were condemned to death by the Austrian military tribunal. There were, this 
in fact, ample reasons why Francis II should have instructed that the trial ] 
records should be transferred to his private archives where they were safe from Engl 
inspection till the twentieth century. hes 


The book is carefully planned and well written. It is, however, still not than 
entirely devoid of the ear-marks of a doctoral dissertation. It might perhaps be} este 
questioned whether the evidence given at the trials wholly supports the author’s! —_fregp 
general view of the significance of the conspiracy, and the reference (156n.) to and 
Stern’s account of the Austrian trials in the Markov symposium on Robespierre| of p; 
seems unnecessarily censorious. Some scholars would also find Dr. Wangermann’s thos 
method of referring to some of his documentary sources, particularly the use 
of the abbreviations ‘Au.’ and ‘Ah.’—‘Alleruntanigste’ and ‘Allerhéchste’—un- 
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necessary. His book is, nevertheless, a stimulating and scholarly study, and an 
important contribution to knowledge. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER A. GoopwIn 


Church and Parliament: the Reshaping of the Church of England, 1828-1860. By Olive 
J. Brose. Pp. x + 240. Stanford: Stanford University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 27s. 6d. 

The constitutional changes of 1828-32 had placed the Church of England 
in an altogether new, and less privileged, relation with the State, and in par- 
ticular with Parliament. The consequences of those changes amounted effect- 
ively to a revolution, though many Churchmen and Dissenters preferred to go 
on acting as though the old relationship still persisted. Immediately, the change 
lent new impetus to the old quest for reform in the Establishment; for persons 
who had resisted reform for years might now feel it to be a lesser evil, or even a 
good, in the face of a threat of disestablishment and disendowment. It was a 
conservative government under Peel which first formed the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. Peel himself desired a kind of progressive reform in the Church 
for the sake of the Church; many Churchmen, not only eccentrics like Sydney 
Smith but wise and learned men like the archbishop of Canterbury, more 
commonly looked upon the reforming measures not so much as reforms to be 
desired ex animo and because the Church would thereby be rendered more 
efficient in its pastoral activity, as concessions to be given in order that worse 
things might not come. ‘It was in vain’, Hansard reported Howley as saying, 
‘to talk of security in these times, but he felt that if these recommendations were 
followed up the Church establishment would be placed in a condition to resist 
the attacks of its enemies’. The civil powers and privileges of the see of Durham, 
for example, might in abstract theory be an advantage to the Church; but since 
in the excited state of popular opinion they caused only odium, and since their 
existence could not be called necessary, they might be surrendered with 
equanimity. The people was now a power, and therefore the Church must be 
made to seem as useful as possible in the eyes of the people—so at one time 
argued even a high Tory like Henry Phillpotts of Exeter, though Phillpotts 
would later have wished to eat his words. It was also true that some prelates, 
including even Howley, hoped and believed that the State would provide more 
money for Church extension from public funds, but realised that this was a 
dream until the Church had done all it could for itself. Conversely, some of 
the radicals were vehemently opposed to the creation of the permanent Com- 
mission. Charles Buller held that Peel would do more for ‘bad institutions’ by 
this means than by remaining in power. 

Mrs. Brose’s book is the best study of the subject since W. L. Mathieson’s 
English Church Reform, and though she has not rendered Mathieson otiose, she 
has used more recent studies available to her, and with a mind more interested 
than Mathieson’s in the constitutional problems of the Church and less inter- 
ested in the political conflicts, has succeeded in giving a balanced survey with 
fresh information and fresh discussion, utilising for the purpose the Peel papers 
and those of the Church Commissioners. She has an affectionate understanding 
of bishop Blomfield, of whom she gives a fine portrait. It is always a surprise, to 
those who know something about Blomfield later in his life, and even something 
about one side of his character all his life, that he should have succeeded in 
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being a man of such stature and principle and decision in the matter of the 
Commission. There is one peculiar feature of this book, the use of chunks from 
the author’s own article in this JouRNAL though there is no apparent reference 
to this JouRNAL in the book, not even in the bibliography. (Compare JOURNAL 
VII. 2 (October 1956), 204 ff., with this book, ror ff.) 

For our further enlightenment we must look to a more specific study of the 
evidence from the side of the Commission, which it is to be hoped that Dr. Best’s 
forthcoming study of the Church Commissioners will make available. 

SELWYN COLLEGE, OwEN CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Origin and Meaning of the name ‘Protestant Episcopal’. By Robert W. Shoe- 
maker. Pp. xx +338. New York: American Church Publications, 1959. 
$3.95- 

An opening chapter shows how the term ‘protestant’ since the sixteenth 
century has in England denoted ‘non-papal’. Chapters follow in which various 
sampling techniques demonstrate first the appropriateness of the term for 
Anglicans in the American colonies and then the increasing inappropriateness 
of the term for American Episcopalians in the national period. For as ‘protest- 
ant’ has been enlarged in the American usage to cover all non-papal denomina- 
tions, of both types which Troeltsch termed ‘sect’ and ‘church’, a kind of 
average denotation has arisen which moved away from the denominational self- 
consciousness of Episcopalians almost as rapidly as that self-consciousness 
moved away from continuity with the fathers of the English Reformation. Thus 
since 1877 attempts have failed in almost all of the triennial conventions of the 
Episcopal Church to change its name for one which would at once describe its 
external catholicisation and set it off from the dominant aggregate of American 
protestants. In closing, Shoemaker makes his own original (and quite one- 
sided) sketch of the ‘catholic’ (or at least, by his standards, the ‘non-protestant’) 
character of the Episcopal Church. ‘Except to the trained eye [sic/], the 
Protestantism of the Prayer Book is lost in a sea of Catholicism’ (292). For the 
Church which he describes and identifies with the Episcopal Church, he pro- 
poses the designation, ‘American Episcopal Church’. 

Shoemaker has dug his way through a mass of documentary minutiae; 
overwhelmed by sources, he has devised several mathematical formulae for 
sampling the literature, and these he explains in notes. Too often he changes 





his formula; too often he reproduces the log of his academic voyage rather than + 


charting his discoveries; too often he neglects minutiae which go against his 
case, and confesses boredom with the task which he set for himself. Especially in 
the latter half of the book, the style is infelicitous, contentious and condes- 
cending. In spite of all that, important contributions have been made. Theo- 
logical and ecclesiological terms, as he ably shows, do change meanings 
radically from time to time and from place to place. Recognised, these 
changes compound the work of historians. Unrecognised, they confound the 


work of theologians. Shoemaker has skillfully untangled a semantic skein, then | 


bunched and knotted it again with Anglo-Catholic polemic. 
EpiscoPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Wi.i1iaM A. CLEBSCH 
OF THE SOUTHWEST, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Heeded Voice: studies in the Literary Status of the Anglican Sermon, 1830-1900. By 
E. D. Mackerness. Pp. xvi +158. Cambridge: Heffer, 1959. 21s. 

In the nineteenth century sermons were not only preached but printed in 
great profusion. It was estimated that in 1898 the annual number of sermons 
preached in the Church of England was 1,664,000. By then the day of the pub- 
lished sermon had declined, but there was already a vast accumulation of 
material that would be available for future research students. Not much work 
has yet been done upon it. It would probably be found to illuminate not only 
the religious beliefs and practices of the age, but many other aspects of social 
history, and the pulpit discourses of now forgotten clergymen—often printed ‘by 
request’—may prove to be as interesting as those of divines who have left a 
name behind them. 

Mr. Mackerness has restricted his researches for the most part to six of the 
latter: J. H. Newman, H. P. Liddon, F. W. Robertson, Charles Kingsley, 
W. C. Magee, and Benjamin Jowett. In aseries of chapters he discusses some of the 
characteristics of their preaching, with a considerable amount of quotation and 
reference to contemporary comments. His object seems to be to show why 
published sermons were at one time read so much and then why their influence 
diminished. That is to say, he is concerned with their literary status. But he does 
not stick very closely to his brief, and the reader will be grateful for the variety 
of topics on which he touches. It cannot be said that very clear or firm conclu- 
sions emerge apart from the obvious points that by the end of the century 
sermons had to compete with many other forms of literary provision and that 
the intellectual quality of preachers was no longer what it had been. It is para- 
doxical, however, that Mr. Mackerness, in his final chapter on the last three 
decades of the century, sees fit to illustrate the rot that had set in from the ser- 
mons of Westcott, Creighton, and Edward King. 

The book is more valuable for the range of literature and sources of informa- 
tion to which it calls attention than for the working out of its own thesis. It will 
be useful to future workers on the religious history of the nineteenth century. 
There is a certain number of misprints (34, 36, 41, 61, 72, 98, 132) and careless 
mistakes. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s name, for instance, is consistently misspelt. So 
are the names of Moncriefi (37) and Moberly (85). It should have been said 
that Julia Wedgwood’s (her name also is misspelt) essay on R. H. Hutton in the 
Contemporary Review was republished in her Nineteenth Century Teachers and Other 
Essays. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, A. R. VIDLER 
CAMBRIDGE 


Religious Education in German Schools: an Historical Approach. By Ernst Christian 
Helmreich. Pp. xvi + 366. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 60s. 

Far from being merely ‘an approach’, this is a masterly study of the history 
of religious education in the schoois of the German states from the beginning. 
Its periods are: first the Middle Ages, thence from the Reformation to the 
German Empire of 1871, thence to 1918, then the national reorganisation under 
the Weimar Republic, then the Nazi era to the end of World War II in 1945, 
and lastly the period of Four Power control and the cleavage into East and West 
Germany: all finally rounded off by an epilogue which draws together the main 
permament historical threads. As the development proceeds, the ground-plan 
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becomes ever more detailed, so that the period since 1933 occupies, in fact, half 
the book. 

The deep religiosity of the German people, which alone explains the per- 
sistence of confessional schools throughout and has even served to brake the 
Marxist legislation operating to-day in the East, is given its due roots in the 
Middle Ages. From the Reformation come the Lutheran movements for popular 
education, the Jesuit centres of higher schooling, and a Catechism tradition for 
Catholics and Protestants alike. The Peace of Westphalia intensified intervention 
by the states, which eighteenth-century quietism and rationalism tempered into 
tolerance. By the time of Bismarck and the Empire the main lines of modern 
German religious education were thus set. The controversies since then, save 
under the two totalitarianisms, have been not of kind but of degree: not whether 
there should be denominational schools, or whether they should be publicly 
subsidised, or whether religious instruction should be an integral part of the 
public schools themselves, but how much time (and when) should be devoted to 
religious education, and who should license the teachers for it, and how Church- 


State interests-could best be harmonised. One historically fascinating product of | 


all this interaction, the Simultanschule (the legacy of early nineteenth-century 





Nassau’s interdenominational schools), nearly became a national norm under | 


the secularisers of the Weimer era; but German regionalism, and the funda- 
mental principle of parental rights under Natural Law, forced a compromise 
—which it took even Hitler a decade to undermine before openly attacking it. 

The Nazi climax is all the starker for being treated here in so matter-of-fact 
a manner: from the ‘honeymoon’ period after 1933 to the plans and edicts for 


eradicating religious instruction completely from the public schools, while | 


prohibiting private schools and subtly circumscribing what remained to the 


Churches in the way of catechetical groups and feast days. The road to the | 


‘final solution’ of the Jewish problem, i.e. first the exclusion of all Jews from the 
national educational system and then (from 1942 onwards) the prohibiting of | 


any schools for them whatsoever (this order ‘is not to be made public’), is an 
academic horror-story. On the ruins, Christian and Jewish and educational, the 
Western Allies re-erected a status quo ante, since diversified by the Federal 


Republic (with the Vatican Concordat, and ‘clericalism’ among both Protestants | 


and Catholics, as bones of some contention to-day); while in the German 
Democratic Republic and in East Berlin, subject to a formal constitutional 
guarantee of religious and anti-religious freedom, the contemporary pattern 
follows that of the Soviet Union. 

The book’s stature in scholarship is impregnable. It rests on German central 
and local State documents and those of the Allies, on official ecclesiastical 
archives of the protestant, catholic and Jewish bodies, and on monographs, 
articles, periodicals and newspapers: to all of which there bear testimony a 13- 


page bibliography and some 33 pages of detailed notes. No more definitive study | 


is likely to be possible till the captured Gestapo documents on the catholic- 


protestant resistance movement in Nazi Germany become available for | 
scholars; and these at best will but fill out one side of the picture without 


altering the general shape of the whole as drawn in this book. 

Professor Helmreich is head of the department of History at Bowdoin 
College. His handling of his problem throughout is systematic, crystal clear, 
closely detailed and yet smooth flowing. His attitude is consistently dispassionate, 
and altogether impartial as between protestant and catholic. It is a pleasure to 
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welcome so scholarly, documented and balanced an account. If for the educa- 

tional historian the most pregnant single development in the story is that of the 

Simultanschule, for the sociologist and the ecclesiastic nothing will be more worth 

careful study than the evidence here set out for what, given sufficient immediate 

stimulus, the Christian Confessions can contrive to do jointly and together. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON A. C. F. BEALEs 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 


The Man-Woman Relation in Christian Thought. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. 
Pp. vili +314. London: Longmans, Green, 1959. 30s. 

This book is very much more a history of the attitude of the Western 
Church to marriage and celibacy than its title would suggest. The most sub- 
stantial section, comprising Chapters iii to v and rather more than two-thirds 
of the whole, is a study of the relations (or the lack thereof) between the sexes 
from the first century to the close of the seventeenth. This survey is introduced 
by two brief chapters dealing with the Hebrew and pagan background to first- 
century Christian society, and with the teaching of the New Testament; and is 
followed by a chapter expounding the Christian tradition in sexual matters 
as it has been received by the present-day Church. The final chapter explores 
the theological and metaphysical meaning of sex; and contains a plea for the 
use of an exact terminology, which might have been better placed at the be- 
ginning of the book. Were it not that the author intends to follow up his 
work with further studies of the man-woman relationship, this book might be 
held to lack balance. 

The historical section displays considerable erudition, tracing in great 
detail the development of that excessivé rigorism which characterised the latter 
part of the patristic age, and leading the reader through the tortuous absurdi- 
ties of western canon law in the medieval period. The treatment of Augustine’s 
contribution to Christian thought on sexual matters is particularly illuminating, 
explaining but not condoning the narrowness of outlook which he fastened on 
the Church for the next thousand years. However, the reader would be helped 
considerably if use had been made of sub-titles: as it is, three chapter headings 
are the only landmarks in rather more than two hundred pages. 

Chapter vi, which deals with the tradition to-day, is discursive and some- 
what vague, and never seems to come to grips with details however important. 
By way of compensation the final chapter, entitled “Towards a Theology of 
Sex’, is a first-class piece of writing. Not all readers will agree with the tentative 
conclusions reached, but all will appreciate the fresh wind which blows through 
these pages, after enduring the turgid atmosphere with which the subject has 
been surrounded for too long. 

St. Derrou’s Liprary, G. D. YARNOLD 
HAWARDEN 
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Collectanea Hibernica: sources for Irish History, No. 1. Edited by Cathaldus Giblin, 
O.F.M. Pp. 134. Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds; London: Burns Oates 
& Washbourne, 1958. 12s. 6d. 

This new publication is directed by the Fathers of the Franciscan House of 
Celtic Studies and Historical Research, Din Mhuire, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 
In this first number Fr. Cathaldus Giblin begins his catalogue (1-50) of the 
‘Nunziatura di Fiandra’ in the Vatican archives, and gives a fascinating and 
masterly introduction to the whole collection. Fr. Giblin traces the steps which 
led to the establishment of permanent nunciatures in important centres and of a 
foreign affairs department in the Roman curia. The representatives in Flanders, 
nuncios (1596-1627, 1725-95) and internuncios (1634-1725), had in their 
weekly dispatches to the cardinal secretary of state to include items of news 
relating to Ireland, Scotland and England, although outside their jurisdiction. 
Fr. Giblin ably explains the disappearance of much of this diplomatic corre- 
spondence. Yet, in spite of gaps, the ‘Nunziatura di Fiandra’ preserves many 
letters from Brussels to Rome (1-135) and drafts or copies of letters from Rome 
to Brussels (135A—-87). Under the auspices of the National Library of Ireland 
Fr. Giblin has examined 225 volumes, mostly in Italian, folio by folio—a 
formidable task as there are on average 400 folios to a volume. He gives a 
comprehensive assessment of the value of the material of Irish interest and, 
with other tables, a useful guide to its distribution on the fine collection of 
microfilms in the National Library of Ireland. It is good to know that the 
catalogue will be continued in No. 3 and further numbers of Collectanea Hibernica, 
as the eighteenth-century material promises to be of particular interest. 

KitscorANn RECTORY, F. R. BoLton 
TAGOAT, 
Co. WEXFORD 


Collectanea Hibernica: sources for Irish History, No. 2. Edited by Benignus Millett, 
O.F.M. Pp. 140. Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds; London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 1959. 12s. 6d. 

The second number of this promising publication gives miscellanecus 
documents of Irish interest introduced by these Franciscan Fathers of the 
House of Celtic Studies, Din Mhuire—Fr. Canice Mooney (1), Fr. Cathbert 
McGrath (2), Fr. Brendan Jennings (3, 4 and 5), Fr. Benignus Millett (6) and 
Fr. Bartholomew Egan (7). Manuscript material in their library at Din 
Mhuire provides notes on [ Dhuin family (2), the ecclesiastical appointments 
made by Rome during the period of the Confederation of Kilkenny (3), a list 
of theses defended at St. Isidore’s College, Rome, 1631-49 (5) and six letters of 
Fr. Luke Wadding, which are printed together with another eighteen preserved 
at St. Isidore’s, Rome, and one (copy) at Brussels (4). The five letters of Pope 
Innocent IV relating to Ireland were recently found in the library. of 
Sant’ Antonio, Padua (1). The archives of Propaganda Fide provide arch- 
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bishop Edmund O’Reilly’s report on the four Irish provinces in 1662, giving 
the numerical strength of the clergy in each, his defence against accusations 
and suggested remedies for the plight of his church (6). The same archives 
provide notes on the Propaganda Fide polyglot printing-press and corre- 
spondence concerning Francis Molloy, O.F.M. (7). Of these documents 3 and 6 
should be of particular interest to students of Irish ecclesiastical history. All the 
introductions are scholarly, and the index is excellent. 

KuitscoraAn REcTory, F. R. Botton 

TAGOAT, 

Co. WEXFORD 


Historical Studies, 1: Papers read before the Second Irish Conference of Historians. 
Edited by T. Desmond Williams. Pp. 99. London: Bowes & Bowes, 1958. 
ros. 6d. 

The publication of this symposium of studies read to a conference of Irish 
historians in Dublin in 1955 initiated a new series of historical transactions of 
which the second volume has already appeared. It contains eight papers by 
well-known English and Irish historians ranging in time from the late Dr. E. 
St. John Brooks’s study of the sources for Medieval Anglo-Irish History to 
Professor T. Desmond Williams’s balanced and discerning analysis of the 
Historiography of World War II. Four of the papers were on bibliographical or 
historiographical subjects: three were on sixteenth- or seventeenth-century 
topics and the conference was presumably opened by the stimulating and 
provocative address on “The Activity of Being an Historian’ by Professor 
Michael Oakeshott. Professor D. B. Quinn’s paper on ‘Ireland and Sixteenth- 
Century European Expansion’ and Professor Michael Robert’s study of 
‘Gustavus Adolphus and the Art of War’ alone would make the volume worth 
while. At this conference the decision apparently was to offer a diversified 
menu: future conferences might well range less widely and bring together 
historians from both sides of the Irish Channel to compare notes on contro- 
versial issues of Anglo-Irish history in particular periods. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER A. Goopwin 


The Making of the Church. By J. G. Davies. (Seekers Library, 4). Pp. 208. London: 
Skeffington, 1960. 21s. 

This is an admirable piece of vulgarisation. It is not a text book. It is hardly 
intended for students (though many would benefit from it), or precise references 
from the Fathers would have been given. It is really written for the benefit of 
the intelligent layman. 

Nothing could be more fitting. It deais with the kinds of things he will want to 
know, not merely the formal history of persecution, councils, and heresies, but 
the social and inner life of the Church. The layman will need to be more than 
usually intelligent when he comes to the last chapter on ‘the beliefs of the Church’ ; 
but even that is freshly written from an intriguing and individual standpoint. 

The popularisation involves no loss of dignity. It is of course carried out 
against a background of genuine scholarship. At some points it inevitably 
provokes a question. In the description of the development of the church as a 
place of worship it is doubtful whether sufficient place is given to the influence of 
the synagogue. In the account of the general expansion of Christendom is 
sufficient place given to the importance of Constantinople? On the latter point 
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at least recent scholarship has exhibited decided views: New Rome is once 
again challenging the Old. 
3, AMEN Court, kW. WAND 
Lonpon, E.C.4 


Bibliographia Patristica: internationale patristische Bibliographie. Edited by W. 
Schneemelcher. Band I 1956. Pp. xxviii +104; Band II 1957. Pp. xxx + 
116. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1959. DM. 23.00 each. 

The growing need for a concise bibliography of books and articles dealing 
with Patristic studies was outlined at the Second International Conference on 
Patristic Studies held in Oxford in September 1955. The firstfruits of the plan 
there outlined appeared in 1959 with a volume listing over a thousand separate 
titles and eighty-two reviews of books which appeared during the year 1956. As 
the editor, Professor Dr. W. Schneemelcher of Bonn, explains in his introduction 
such a bibliography, of an international and inter-confessional character, could 
only be produced by an international team of scholars. He has therefore had 
the assistance of such well-known scholars as K. Aland of Miinster, F. L. Cross 
and J. N. D. Kelly of Oxford, J. Daniélou of Paris, G. Kretschmar of Hamburg, 
H. Riesenfeld of Uppsala and W. C. van Unnik of Utrecht. The bibliography is 
divided into eight sections headed Generalia, Novum Testamentum atque 
Apocrypha, Auctores, Cultus, Iuridica, Doctrina auctorum et historia dog- 
matum, Patrum Exegesis Veteris et Novi Testamenti and Recensiones. Each 
section is elaborately sub-divided and since the items are numbered it has been 
easy to include cross-references between the different sections. An index of 
authors’ names increases the usefulness of this admirable bibliography. 

The second volume lists books, articles and reviews of books which appeared 
in 1957 and follows the same plan as the first. Again, there are over a thousand 
items listed, together with a hundred and seventy-six reviews. The period 
covered in these volumes is down to the Second Council of Nicaea of 787 so far 
as the East is concerned; and for the West St. Ildefonsus of Toledo (died 667). 
Further volumes are promised for successive years and all students of the 
Patristic Age will be grateful for this new and valuable work of reference. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, C. W. DuGcMorRE 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 


Les manuscrits de Béde a la bibliothéque royale de Bruxelles. By Hubert Silvestre. 
(Studia Universitatis Lovanium, 6). Pp. 30. Leopoldville: Editions de 
l'Université, 1959. Belgian Frs. 30.00. 

Taking as his basis A Hand-List of Bede Manuscripts, by M. L. W. Laistner 
and H. H. King, published in 1943, Professor Silvestre has re-examined the 
Brussels MSS. for more Bede material. He has certainly found much to emend. 
This is very noticeable in the Biblical Commentaries, and above all in the 
Homilies. In his examination of the latter he has been much assisted by the 
new edition made by D. Hurst in Corpus Christianorum. Laistner’s list is shewn 
to be inconsistent in its reference to press-marks in the Bibliothéque Royale as 
well as incomplete. 

Besides the works generally admitted into the canon of Bede’s works the 
author describes the Dubia, Spuria and Varia and in the process provides 
valuable bibliographical references. Among those discussed are the Pseudo- 
Bede Prologue to Usuard’s martyrology, the metrical martyrology of Ps. Bede, 
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the Commentary of Remigius of Auxerre on Genesis and the prayer on the 
Seven Words from the Cross. There is a valuable discussion concerning the 
fabulous interpretation by Bede of the Cryptogram on the Fall of Rome. 

It may be well to mention here an important bibliographical reference which 
appeared too late to be included in the note on MS. II 2295, Historia Ecclesi- 
astica. This is Professor Mynors’s important discussion of the descendants of the 
Moore MS. of the Historia, in Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, vol. 9 (The 
Moore Bede, preface by P. Hunter Blair with a contribution by Professor R. A. B. 
Mynors), Copenhagen 1959, 34-6. 

University oF Lonpon, F. WorMALD 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 


Miscellanea Martin Grabmann. Edited by M. Schmaus. (Mitteilungen des 
Grabmann-Instituts der Universitat Miinchen, Heft 3). Pp. 96. Munich: 
Max Hueber, 1959. DM. 9.80. 

This slim volume is issued as a Gedenkenblait for the tenth anniversary 
of Grabmann’s death by the institute, now five years old, that bears 
his name in the university of Munich. It opens with a short account of 
Grabmann’s career and work by the editor, Professor Schmaus, which 
gives more than one sidelight on its subject. Grabmann appears as a 
self-taught scholar who reached the higher levels of academic life by way 
of pastoral work and seminary lecturing, and the chairs he subsequently 
held were in philosophy and dogmatic theology. He refused an offer of a chair in 
his own field at the Catholic University of Milan. His early interest in the system 
of philosophy in the Middle Ages resulted, before the First World War, in the 
two volumes of his Geschichte der scholastischen Methode which made his reputation 
and remained his sole individual great work. Writing this book sent him to the 
history of the thought behind the method, and that in its turn to the unpublished 
material for the history of thought. As a consequence, he never completed 
another substantial book, nor did he find time to display anew the genius for 
clarity and condensation shown in his two early booklets on the life and works 
of St. Thomas. Instead, he continued for more than thirty years to discover and 
to criticise significant works of lesser medieval thinkers, and above all to investi- 
gate the date, character and influence of the translations into Latin of the works 
of Aristotle. 

This sketch is followed by four relatively short studies: L. Hédl displays the 
teaching of Jean de Pouilly on the relations between faith and reason, and 
defends him from the charge of theological scepticism; K. Frings expounds the 
doctrine on indulgences of Alexander of Hales; H. R. Schlette discusses the 
theory of personality as put forward by Hugh and Richard of St. Victor; and 
A. Zumkeller gives a critical analysis of a manuscript of Dionysius of Montina. 
Of these essays that on the Victorines is perhaps the most valuable: the writer 
shows convincingly that the judgment expressed by B. Geyer and endorsed by 
E. Gilson, that Hugh ranks above Richard in speculative power, stands in need 
of revision. While Hugh is content to accept the philosophical positions of 
neoplatonism without comment, Richard criticises them and substitutes his own. 

The book ends with a catalogue of microfilms in the Grabmann-Institute, 
which English research workers will do well to consult. It contains many works 
of English theologians of the early fourteenth century. 

PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Davip KNOWLES 
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Adler und Drache: der Weltherrschaftsgedanke. By Karl Schwarzenberg. Pp. 392 + 
28 plates. Vienna and Munich: Herold, 1958. D.M. 35.50. 

The idea of world empire has nearly always been very imprecisely conceived ; 
but Dr. Karl Fiirst Schwarzenberg has succeeded none the less in giving his 
book a coherent, central theme. In part this is provided by the elements of 
continuity in the symbols—especially the eagle and the dragon—round which 
he builds the story; in part by the close link between the empires which are his 
subject and the history of western civilisation. The symbols and the idea of 
empire are set in a frame of political and cultural history, much compressed 
but always lively and acute; and we are taken in this broad survey from Egypt 
to the fall of the Habsburgs—not without forward glances to the U.S.S.R. and 
U.N.O. The story is very interestingly worked out: especially good are the sections 
on the Sassanid Persians and the medieval western Empire. There is plenty of 
room for disagreement about details; and a history with this scope must in- 
evitably take wings from time to time. But his Hohenstaufen have more reality 
than in much recent literature; and as an introduction to the idea of a Christian 
Empire his middle chapters make an interesting complement to Folz’s L’idée 
d’empire en occident. The illustrations are cleverly chosen: they point ingenious 
comparisons and contrasts—sometimes stimulating and significant; occasionally, 
as when Bahram hunting the boar is set against Francis Joseph with plus-fours 
and shot-gun, somewhat absurd. But the book never loses balance or sanity; 
and the result is in most respects very satisfying. The author is a historian. 
He does not defend or attack his subject: he simply writes its obituary. But the 
reader is often left wondering what effect these gigantic schemes of government 
had on the Emperors and their subjects; for so reflective a book, reflections on 
the deeper aspects of its theme seem curiously absent. 

University OF LIVERPOOL C. N. L. BRooKE 


Die Wochentage im Erlebnis des Ostkirche und des christlichen Abendlandes. By Georg 
Schreiber. (Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Band 11). Pp. 284. Koln 
und Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. DM. 23.00. 

Ce n’est pas la premiére fois que M.S. aborde ce sujet. II I’a traité briéve- 
ment dans l’article Wochentage du Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche, t.10, c.528; 
plus récemment et avec plus d’ampleur dans Die Wochentage, abendldndische und 
morgenldndische Entwickelungen, dans Archiv fiir mittelrheinische Kirchengeschichte, t.1 
(1949), p. 331-48. La présente étude, si elle n’a pas la prétention d’épuiser le 
sujet, rassemble du moins une documentation trés abondante. M.S. traite 
successivement de chaque jour de la semaine, du dimanche au samedi, et il 
note pour chaque jour les prescriptions liturgiques, les dévotions particuliéres, 
les usages et les légendes du folk-lore. M.S. ne traite pas seulement des jours 
ordinaires de l’année; mais quand une célébration est attachée a tel jour de la 
semaine (mercredi des cendres, jeudi saint, etc.), il signale les usages propres a 
ces jours. Quant aux limites exactes de l’enquéte, on n’en voit guére en pratique. 
M.S. a consacré un chapitre spécial 4 Alcuin qui est le premier 4 avoir indiqué 
des dévotions spéciales pour chaque jour de la semaine, par ses messes votives. 
Mais au cours de ]’étude l’auteur rappeile souvent des usages et des prescrip- 
tions qui remontent beaucoup plus haut. D’autre part les prescriptions les 
plus récentes, par exemple pour la semaine sainte, sont signalées. Du point 
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de vue géographique, il n’y a pas non plus de limite. Le plus grand nombre de 
faits et de documents cités appartiennent au moyen 4ge occidental. Mais il y a 
aussi nombre d’indications sur les usages orientaux. I] est évident qu’un ouvrage 
d’une telle ampleur ne peut avoir la prétention d’étre complet. Il reste notam- 
ment a explorer des documents tels que les livres d’heures dont M.S. ne me 
semble pas avoir fait assez de cas. D’autre part l’ouvrage touche 4 beaucoup de 
sujets qui ne peuvent qu’étre briévement signalés, telle la dévotion au Sacré- 
Coeur ou le rosaire. M.S. donne une bibliographie abondante qui permettra 
au lecteur de se documenter. On trouvera donc dans cet ouvrage une docu- 
mentation abondante pour I’étude de la piété surtout au moyen 4ge et a 
l’époque moderne. L’index détaillé qui termine le volume en facilitera le 
maniement, car il s’agit d’un ouvrage de consultation plus que de lecture. 
ABBAYE DU Mont Cé£sar, B. BorTEe 
LovuvaIN 


The Baptismal Sacrifice. By George Every, S.S.M. (Studies in Ministry and 
Worship, 14). Pp. 112. London: §.C.M. Press, 1959. gs. 6d. 

A chapter of Br. Every’s previous book Lamb to the Slaughter was devoted to 
the coinherence of baptism and eucharistic sacrifice as two complementary 
elements in a single paschal mystery into which the faithful are initiated. The 
present volume is an elaboration of the same thesis, which should be a valuable 
stimulus to theological discussion, though some of its statements on liturgical 
history will need to be received with caution. Br. Every’s wide, if not very 
profound, reading in this field has led him to some penetrating apergus and a 
number of rather risky guesses; for the latter the Apostolic Tradition of Hippo- 
lytus has offered a particularly happy hunting-ground. More than the author’s 
unsupported opinion is required for such suggestions as that a single loaf 
continued to be used in the Hippolytan eucharist; that the early eucharistic 
prayer followed the pattern of the baptismal profession; that the Hippolytan 
silence about the Sunday eucharist implies that his community ‘regarded it 
chiefly as the occasion for the distribution of eucharists to be carried home’; 
or that the Hippolytan use of a cup at domestic communions is to be explained 
as an instance of ‘consecration by contact’. The recently-discovered catechetical 
homilies of St. John Chrysostom have made it impossible any longer to identify 
the Syrian pre-baptismal sealing with confirmation. Br. Every’s handling of the 
English Prayer-Book does not make it at all clear where the compilers’ original 
intentions end and his own construction begins; and the Scottish Liturgy of 
1637 is as relevant as Dowden’s interpretation of ‘alms and oblations’ to the 
position of the offertory in the rite of 1662. 

The best of the book’s subsidiary arguments is the succinct and acute 
account of the points at issue between East and West over the moment of 
eucharistic consecration, and their bearing on the sacrificial understanding of 
the rite. 

The author may care to correct the attribution (73) of a popular manual of 
liturgical history to a distinguished student of Pascal. 

HousE OF THE RESURRECTION, HuMPHREY GREEN 
MirrFIELD, 
Yorks. 
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The Church in the Isle of Man. By Anne Ashley. (St. Anthony’s Hall Publications, 
13). Pp. 28+4 plates. London and York: St. Anthony’s Press (Borthwick 
Institute of Historical Research), 1958. 3s. 6d. 

No clear evidence supports the belief that St. Patrick in person converted 
Man: there is, however, a strong suggestion that the conversion was carried 
out under his inspiration and by his representatives. This is the starting-point 
of Miss Ashley’s modest, cautious, yet informative booklet. She goes on to 
describe how the familiar pattern of the Celtic Church was reproduced in the 
island, showing many similarities to the Church in Ireland and western Scot- 
land, yet possessing its own characteristics. One such was the persistence, through 
the Celtic period of monastic organisation, of reverence for the office of bishop— 
yet surely there was room for reverence towards bishops in Ireland and Scot- 
land, while the Staff of St. Maughold with its terra baculi at once calls to mind 
the Staff of St. Moluag on the island of Lismore, with its land of Bachall, in a 
district where reverence for the office of bishop was sadly lacking. Naturally 
enough, Miss Ashley gives much space to events and developments of the Norse 
period in Man (c. 800-1266), though her narrative meanders rather confusingly. 
The heathen Vikings adopted the faith of the native Celts, with whom they 
intermarried from an early period. Only politically they looked to Norway for 
leadership, a fact of much importance after king Magnus Barelegs’s great 
expedition of 1098, since the establishment of a definite diocese for Man and the 
Hebrides (Sodor=Sudreyjar, ‘southern isles’, as distinct from Orkney and 
Shetland) almost coincided with the granting of metropolitan status to Trond- 
hjem (Nidaros). King Magnus’s success in confirming Norwegian overlordship 
in the Hebrides and Man meant that the new diocese became part of the pro- 
vince of Nidaros instead of York or Scotland. The policy of orientation towards 
York, initiated by the drastic bestowal of capitular rights upon Furness Abbey by 
king Olaf I (1134) remained strong, eventually surviving Norwegian and 
Scottish claims, until in 1542 this ecclesiastical every-man’s-land, still called 
Sodor and Man but in fact shorn of the western isles, was definitely annexed 
to the province of York. 

The title of this brief survey is misleading and we are told virtually nothing 
about the influence of Christianity upon Manx society. If there were saints, 
anchorites, martyrs or religious authors, if Manxmen went to the universities 
or could boast any notable churchmen, Miss Ashley does not say so, and reading 
her pages one would scarcely be aware that the protestant Reformation took 
effect in Man. But within its inevitably narrow limits and despite irritating 
misspellings and infelicities (‘Seneschal of Scotland’), this booklet is a useful 
introduction to an unfamiliar corner of church history. 

Unrversity OF LONDON, G. W. S. BAaRRow 

Universiry COLLEGE 


Valley on the March: a History of a Group of Manors on the Herefordshire March of 
Wales. By Lord Rennell of Rodd. Pp. xvi + 297 + 17 illustrations +6 maps 
and tables. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 42s. 

This is a collection of studies of family and local history, of variable quality 
and interest. Although the chapters are arranged chronologically, they do not 
form a continuous regional study. The chapters on the pre-Conquest history, 
feudal and manorial matters, the Tudor townships, the churches and family 
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history, use familiar material and reveal each subject only as typical of its 
period. 

In his chapter ‘Of Church Matters’, the author gives himself unnecessary 
trouble by not distinguishing clearly between ancient ecclesiastical and modern 
civil parishes. This is unfortunate as this is an area of collegiate churches, 
the Anglo-Saxon old minsters which were common in the north-west Midlands. 
Interesting evidence is given about one of these, Presteigne, the house of priests, 
or in Welsh, Llanandras, the Holy Place of St. Andrew. The better known 
examples of Clun and Burford are mentioned, and the description of Old Radnor 
strongly suggests that it was another church of this kind. A fuller examination 
of these ancient districts might have contributed to the topographical chapters, 
as well as thrown light on the early history of Christianity in the area. 

Lord Rennell is a geographer and a farmer, and the original parts of his 
book are those in which his knowledge of local terrain and soils is most satis- 
factorily combined with his historical interests. These are the chapters on the 
Domesday manors and the fields and tracks of the district. His identification of 
the Domesday manors, more precise than has hitherto been made, enables 
him to describe the topography of this unsettled border region in the eleventh 
century. The general features are then illustrated by an examination of the 
early settlements and farms, in the course of which convincing evidence is 
produced of a peculiar local field system. 

Lord Rennell shows that the modern pattern of settlement was already in 
existence, and that agriculture was well developed, by 1086. The district 
afterwards supported an active feudal baronage and a prosperous squirearchy. 
Yet this same area, the scene of spasmodic disorder, was one of poor hill pastures, 
easily flooded meadows and much marginal arable land. Occasional references 
to sheep, fulling mills and the wool trade suggest an explanation of this apparent 
paradox, but this is not a theme which the author is equipped to tackle. This 
book contains useful material and valuable suggestions; but its sub-title serves 
only to remind us that a history of the district has still to be written. 

University oF Lonpon, D. G. Watts 
INSTITUTE OF HisTORICAL RESEARCH 


Contribution a Vhistoire économique de l’ancienne université de Louvain. By F. Claeys 
Bouuaert. (Bibliothéque de la Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 32). Pp. 
86. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1959. Belgian Frs. 80. 

The University of Louvain was founded by pope Martin V in December 
1425 and rapidly became the intellectual centre of the Low Countries, while 
these were united under the Burgundian dukes, and later of the Spanish and 
Austrian Netherlands. An attempt to illustrate how the members of the Uni- 
versity lived during the years prior to the French Revolution has been made by 
F. Claeys Bouuaert in the work under review. 

The University owned a small amount of property for teaching and revenue 
purposes, a mill, woods and considerable tithe-rent charges. In addition there 
were about thirty endowed colleges or hostels, some small and ephemeral, 
but often attracting legacies and gifts. These are set out in descriptive order, 
followed by an analysis of the advantages bestowed on the University in exemp- 
tions from taxation and from excise duties on beer and wine. Occasionally, 
in order to obtain exemptions from taxation, the University found it advisable 
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to make a free gift to the ruler; at other times it obtained an occasional ‘govern- 
ment grant’ for a special purpose such as the setting up of a University press. 
Fees, salaries, prebends, the efforts to secure a monopoly of teaching, to 
prevent the foundation of a university at Tournai (successful), at Douai 
(unsuccessful), and to meet Jesuit competition are all analysed and there is an 
appendix showing just how expensive the acquisition of a doctorate could be. 
It is all a rather miscellaneous ‘contribution’ but it is all usefully annotated 
and full of helpful references to original documents. 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD G. R. PoTreR 


The Council of Florence. By Joseph Gill, S.J. Pp. xviii +454 +2 plates. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 47s. 6d. 

La réunion en corps des Eglises d’Orient a celle de Rome ne fut réalisée 
qu’une seule fois dans l’histoire: au concile de Florence, en 1439. Si elle fut de 
courte durée, 4 cause notamment de la chute de Constantinople en 1453, elle 
aboutit néanmoins a des résultats importants: d’une part, en proclamant la 
juridiction supréme du pape, elle mit un terme au mouvement conciliaire, et 
d’autre part, aprés de longues discussions sur le Filioque, elle montra que l’accord 


entre théologiens n’était pas impossible, pourvu qu’au lieu d’opposer formule | 
8: Pp p Pp q PP 


a formule, ils consentissent 4 essayer de se comprendre. 


Pour écrire l’histoire objective et détaillée du concile de Florence, le P. | 
Joseph Gill, professeur 4 |’Institut pontifical d’études orientales, était mieux | 


préparé que personne. Depuis de longues années, en effet, il collabore activement 
a l’édition du grand recueil de sources intitulé Concilium Florentinum, Documenta et 
Scriptores, et il a publié lui-méme dans cette collection ce qui reste des Actes 
grecs: Quae supersunt Actorum Graecorum Concilit Florentint (2 vols., Rome 1953). 
Il rappelle briévement dans son introduction les conclusions de ses travaux 
précédents sur la valeur historique de ces Practica et souligne justement le 
caractére tendancieux du principal document en sens contraire, les mémoires de 
Silvestre Syropoulos, composés dans un but apologétique et publiés en 1660 sous 
un titre qui en indique le ton: Vera historia unionis non verae. 

Sans négliger les antécédents—les chapitres 2 et 3 sont consacrés aux 
relations de Martin V et du concile de Bale avec les Grecs—le P. Gill analyse 
successivement les séances conciliaires de Ferrare et de Florence. Ses résumés 
des documents réussissent 4 mettre de la clarté dans des discussions théologiques 
souvent fort subtiles. Mais les aspects politiques et psychologiques de la situation 
ne lui échappent pas non plus. On remarquera particuliérement ses portraits 
de l’empereur Jean VIII Paléologue et de l’archevéque d’Ephése, Marc 
Eugénicus, le plus intransigeant des anti-unionistes. 

Dans la bibliographie (416-432), il n’aurait pas été superflu de noter que 
l’édition de Syropoulos par R. Creyghton, a laquelle on est encore obligé de se 
référer, appelle auteur Sguropulus. 

SocrETE pes BOLLANDISTES, Frangois HAL, S.J. 
BRUXELLES 


Congrés de Droit Canonique Meédiéval, Louvain et Bruxelles, 22-26 Juillet 1958. 
(Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique, 33). Pp. xii + 184. 
Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1959. Belgian Frs. 260. 

This record of the proceedings of the 1958 International Canon Law Con- 
ference contains papers by eleven writers and part of the discussions which 
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took place after their delivery. The proceedings were governed very largely by 
the present broad co-operative enterprise on the sources and text of the Decre- 
tum of Gratian. Mme. Rambaud-Buhot, for instance, has an important paper 
on the study of the Gratian MSS. and gives a useful model description of such 
a manuscript. Other papers outline fields of study that need investigation. 
Particularly interesting is the report by L. Guizard on the study of the ancient 
synodal statutes of the French dioceses. In this field our own Professor Cheney 
has been a pioneer and he was able to be present and to take part in the dis- 
cussion. That is a good augury for the future study of such matters on the 
comparative method. Insularity can only be a source of weakness. In this volume 
there is no paper by Professor Kuttner, but it should be said that he stands 
behind the whole enterprise. As the founder and director of the Washington 
Institute of Canon Law he may take a justifiable pride in what has been achieved 
in the last few years, even though the achievements show how great the field 
is that yet remains to be cultivated. 

EXETER COLLEGE, Eric Kemp 

OxFOoRD 


Das Werden des neuzeitlichen Europa, 1300-1600. By Erich Hassinger. (Geschichte 
der Neuzeit). Pp. xviii+494. Braunschweig: Georg Westermann, 1959. 
DM. 26.80. 

In Das Werden des neuzeitlichen Europa, 1300-1600, Dr. Erich Hassinger 
contributes the first of a series of three substantial volumes designed primarily 
to serve as handbooks for students in German universities, but intended also 
to cater for the general reader. The survey is concerned with the religious, 
cultural, and to a lesser degree, the political development of modern Europe. 
This first volume concerned with origins comes down to 1600, the other two, 
by Walther Hubatsch and Hans Hertzfeld respectively, treat of the Era of 
Absolutism, 1600-1789, and The Modern World, 1789-1945. The general editor 
is Professor Gerhard Ritter. 

Dr. Hassinger provides an admirable introduction to the early modern period, 
displaying all the qualities usually associated with German textbooks of this 
kind. It is scholarly, packed with information systematically arranged, and 
dealing with each section as thoroughly as can be expected where so much has 
to be squeezed into a very limited space. The author’s ‘periodisation’ intro- 
duces some novelty. Alive to modern criticism of the inadequacy of a sharp 
dividing line between medieval and modern, usually drawn about 1500, he has 
gone back for his starting point to 1300, dividing his book into three sections— 
a period of origins, 1300 to about 1518, a period from Luther to the treaty 
of Cateau Cambresis, and a final phase in which the dominant theme is the 
counter-reformation to 1600. 

The book will be more used in German universities than by English under- 
graduates for the latter have in the first two volumes of the New Cambridge 
Modern History a guide covering much the same ground: but these volumes lack 
the elaborate and up-to-date bibliographies which are a special feature of the 
German work. 

University oF Lonpon, C. H. WILLiaMs 

Kino’s COLLEGE 
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The Life of Rowland Taylor, LL.D., Rector of Hadleigh in the Deanery of Bocking. By 
William James Brown. Pp. xii+130+8 illustrations. London: Epworth 
Press, 1959. 21s. 


oe 


— 


When bishop Bonner was degrading Dr. Taylor from the priesthood and | 


should have touched him on the breast with his crosier, the bishop’s chaplain 
took fright and cried, ‘My Lord! Strike him not, for he will sure strike again.’ 
“Yea by St. Peter will I’, retorted Taylor, ‘the cause is Christ’s and I were no 
good Christian if I would not fight in my Master’s quarrel.’ Amongst the 
multitude of revealing anecdotes in the pages of Foxe, this one depicts a per- 
sonality as well as any: the immense moral and physical stature of the man, the 
sharp tongue and grim humour, the saeva indignatio of a bitter controversialist, 
who saw nothing of his opponent’s viewpoint, who gave and expected no 
quarter, who entertained no vestige of doubt as to the exclusive validity of 
protestant doctrines. Rowland Taylor stands indeed among the most impressive 
if not among the most instantly lovable of the Marian martyrs. Yet in this 
biography the dean of Bocking does not fail also to evoke the gentler attributes 
of his formidable subject: a measure of academic learning which befitted one of 


ee 


————E 


Cranmer’s circle, a boundless and practical compassion for the poor, a heroic | 


zeal to bring the gospel to all conditions of men, a deep sense for the spiritual 
values of Christian marriage and family life. 

Mr. Brown has written a balanced biography which may be recommended 
with confidence to non-specialists. Though far from inattentive to the parish 
history of Hadleigh, he has scarcely attempted any broader and deeper investi- 


gations into regional religious history, into that complex of influences which | 


placed Essex and Suffolk in the protestant vanguard, laid the foundation for 
Taylor’s effectiveness and enabled men to think of Hadleigh as ‘a university 
of the learned [rather] than a town of cloth-making or labouring people’. 
Altogether, the additions to Foxe’s narrative seem less notable than one might 
have hoped. Again, Tudor specialists may note a certain lack of intimacy with the 
period, for example, in the sweeping judgment (26) upon popular opinion, in the 
one- sentence analysis (8) of the Pilgrimage of Grace, in the fleeting allusion (19) to 
‘a certain priest named Bale’, and in the reference (6) to the ‘somewhat erratic’ 


views of William Turner. Even so, this unpretentious little book deserves wide | 


circulation (wider than its unduly high price may allow) among readers anxious 
to achieve a sensitivity to English Protestantism keener than that displayed by 
the favourite textbooks of our present century. Reacting unduly against the 
uncritical excesses of an earlier generation, we have neglected and under- 
estimated the historical contributions of such men as Rowland Taylor to 
Anglicanism, to Nonconformity and to the whole tenor of Christian social life in 
England. 
UnIversiry oF Hutt A. G. DICKENS 


Sur le probléme religieux dans la premiére moitié du XVIIe siécle. By Antoine Adam. 





(The Zaharoff Lecture, 1959). Pp. 18. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. | 


2s. 6d. 

Underlying the text of this lecture is an argument of unlimited application 
to the history of ideas (17). Professor Adam explains that he is not concerned 
with any religious problems (Protestantism, Jansenism, incredulity) but with 
the problem of religion. What is here attempted is an application to religious 
thought of the distinction between the intellectual and the tragic attitudes to 
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life. The first, marked by a neo-Stoic confidence in reason and order, is repre- 
sented by Grotius, Silhon, La Mothe le Vayer, Lessius and many Jesuits, 
Perrault, Saint-Evremond, Fontenelle and the ‘Moderns’, Montesquieu and 
Voltaire. The tragic attitude (represented by Bérulle, the Jansenists and Pascal, 
Bossuet, Racine, Boileau, La Bruyére and Fleury) reveals a painful conscious- 
ness of man’s predicament and of his absolute need of salvation. 

Professor Adam suggests that the Augustinian revival in France was 
strengthened by disillusionment after the recent disorders and that it was 
weakened by the confidence of the intellectualists in an age of stability which 
was in turn shaken by the long crisis which began in 1789. It appears that, for 
this reason, the religion of Bérulle and Pascal rather than that of Grotius and 
Voltaire has become the religion of the twentieth century. This is an illuminating 
thesis but too comprehensive to be tested in one lecture or discussed in a short 
note. It provokes some interesting suggestions: Richelieu, for example, is seen 
encouraging opposition to ‘un mouvement intellectuel qui correspondait sur le 
plan de la pensée aux activités du parti dévot et espagnol sur le plan de la 
politique européenne’ ( 10). 

St. CATHARINE’S, H. G. Jupce 
CuUMBARLAND LopcE, 
Winpsor GREAT PARK 


George Fox and the Quakers. By Henry van Etten, trans. and revised by E. Kelvin 
Osborn. (Men of Wisdom, 8). Pp. 192 including illustrations. London: 
Longmans, Green; New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1959. 6s. 

Is George also among the Men of Wisdom? one may be excused for asking; 
but if a stranger in the company of Socrates, Confucius and the Buddha, he 
would recognise his kin in St. John the Baptist, who also appears in this series. 
Fox the prophet, sufferer for conscience’s sake and social reformer is clearly 
portrayed; as is Fox the traveller, organiser and writer. In presenting Fox’s 
message Dr. van Etten, a French Friend now in the United States, draws largely 
on the Journal which Fox dictated, looking back in c. 1675; study of the tracts 
(most of them not reprinted in his Works), which from 1652 onwards Fox 
poured forth annually, might suggest some revisions of judgment. Moreover, 
to treat as definitive the account of Fox’s mission to be found near the opening 
of his Journal as edited in 1694. by Thomas Ellwood is natural; yet it should be 
treated with reserve; for the beginning of the MS. of the Journal is lost; and a 
comparison of the MS. with Ellwood’s edition shows that Ellwood not only 
‘adjusted’ the MS. throughout but often inserted passages, some of which sound 
more like Ellwood than Fox. 

Portraits of Nayler, Penn, Grellet, Woolman, Elizabeth Fry and thirty 
pages of anthology from Friends throughout the last three hundred years round 
off the familiar story. Less conventional are the illustrations, which include 
stirring photographs of Northern England, title pages of Latin translations of 
pieces by Fox and Rembrandt’s picture of Christ known in a breaking of bread 
which was a normal meal. 

University oF Lonpon, GEroFFREY F, NUTTALL 
NEw COLLEGE 
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The Savoy Declaration of Faith and Order, 1658. Edited by A. G. Matthews, 
with an additional notice by Daniel T. Jenkins. Pp. 128. London: Indepen- 
dent Press, 1959. 9s. 

With the death of Cromwell on 3 September 1658 the Independents, both 
as a political party and as a religious group, were facing eclipse. That same month 
their representatives, already called together to a conference, about which 
Cromwell had ‘observed a dubiously benevolent neutrality’, met at the Savoy 
Palace and quickly drew up The Savoy Declaration which stood for almost the 
next two hundred years as the classic exposition of Congregationalism. It 
consists of three parts: a Preface generally ascribed to John Owen, a Declaration 
of Faith largely based on the Westminster Confession of 1645, and a section 
entitled ‘Of the Institution of Churches and the Order appointed in them by 
Jesus Christ’, which contains thirty articles or affirmations. The Declaration 
has been re-printed and edited many times (a list of these until 1893 is given in 
Williston Walker’s Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism). More recently 
A. Peel, B. L. Manning and J. S. Whale have issued editions and now comes this 
ter-centenary edition by A. G. Matthews, the author of Calamy Revised and Walker 
Revised. 

Its considerable value and importance lie in the way in which Mr. Matthews 
has illuminated the pre-history of the Conference by drawing upon the report 
of an address by Thomas Goodwin, hitherto unused; by defining the part 
played by Henry Scobell in its calling (not as Clerk to the Council of State but 
rather as an elder of the Independent Church which met in Westminster Abbey 
in the days of the Commonwealth) ; by emphasising the willingness of Indepen- 
dents to associate, particular church with particular church; and by showing the 
relationship of the Declaration to the Westminster Confession, to John Cotton’s 
type of Congregationalism (with its breakaway from the narrower and earlier 
Separatism), and to New England Congregationalism (in the ‘Cambridge 
(Mass.) Platform’ of 1648). 

Mr. Matthews has done his work excellently within the small compass of the 
book and has given an edition which. is both handy and informed. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER W. Gorpon Rosinson 


The Story of the Old Meeting House, Mansfield. By J. Harrop White. Pp. 144+5 
illustrations + 1 genealogical table. London: Lindsey Press, 1959. 7s. 6d. 

This is a competent story of Dissent in Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, from 
the time of the Ejectment in 1662, through the development of many Presby- 
terian churches into Unitarianism in the eighteenth century, down to 1951. 
It is the work of the late John Harrop White, a leading member and benefactor 
of The Meeting House, and one who was deeply immersed in the public life of 
his township. His researches have been worked over and added to by Arthur 
W. Vallance and C. Gordon Bolam, both Unitarian ministers, the former with 
very intimate connexions with the church at Mansfield. 

Histories of particular churches are usually full of local minutiae which may 
be of absorbing interest to members and contemporaries but only sometimes 
so to the wider life of the Christian Church. There are, however, several 
features of this small book which make it of some interest to others than those 
who know Mansfield. It tells of ‘the Conscientious Sacrifices and. Christian 
Labours’ of six men, ejected in 1662, who ‘found in Mansfield a little Zoar’ (to 
quote a memorial tablet). One of these six, Robert Porter, was the founder of 
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the church. It illustrates, though not altogether clearly, the drift into Unitarian- 
ism of many of the Presbyterian churches without being able to assign dates or 
reasons in this situation. It notes the concern of Dissenters and in particular of 
Unitarians for culture and for an approach to the unchurched masses, and the 
middle-class nature of its congregations. It shows what degree of co-operation 
has been achieved locally between Unitarians and the more orthodox. What this 
reviewer found most revealing was the way in which the Meeting House was 
‘extended’ in 1870 so that the genuine old architecture (with the Pulpit and 
the Communion Table in the centre of the long wall) was obliterated, the 
Table placed in a kind of chancel flanked by choir stalls, the Pulpit moved to the 
side, and a lectern and prayer desk placed almost directly in front of the Table. 
That this should have happened, and that it should be passed over so lightly in 
the history, is indicative of the fairly wide-spread and ill-advised ventures of 
many Nonconformists into ‘churchifying’ their buildings in the last century 
by which the nature of their worship and their traditions were obscured. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER W. Gorpon RosInson 


The Eighteenth-Century Revolution in Spain. By Richard Herr. Pp. xii+484+5 
maps. Princeton University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1958. 60s. 

In 1950, Dr. Herr tells us in his preface, when the opportunities for original 
research afforded by the largely unworked resources of Spain were pointed out 
to him, the resistance to Napoleon ‘was perhaps the only event in Spanish 
history’ between the failure of the Habsburg dynasty and the war of 1898 that 
he could then have called to mind. Since that time Dr. Herr has come quite a 
long way. The Eighteenth-Century Revolution in Spain is a thorough, although 
misleadingly-entitled, examination of the question whether the origin of the 
‘two Spains’ of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—what Dr. Herr calls the 
‘progressive-anti-clerical’ and the ‘Catholic-conservative’—are to be found in 
the influence of the Enlightenment during the reign of Carlos III or in that of 
the French Revolution during that of his successor. 

In the first half of the book Dr. Herr examines the impact of the Enlighten- 
ment on Spanish thought and finds that, although some Spaniards accepted 
certain of the ideas current north of the Pyrenees, they remained, like their 
king, loyal to the Catholic Church. “The enlightened Spaniards who mourned 
the death of Carlos III in 1788 were partisans of new ideas concerning scien- 
tific progress, educational reforms, economic prosperity, and social justice—all 
of which could be described as /uces—but one would have had to search hard 
among their growing numbers to uncover the inevitable few who questioned 
their Catholic faith.’ This conclusion is similar to that reached by a distin- 
guished Spanish historian. ‘It was above all the economic aspect of enlight- 
ened despotism’, writes Professor Soldevila, ‘that penetrated the upper ranks of 
the state and indeed the country. ... One of the essential and most sub- 
versive characteristics of the Enlightenment, irreligiousness, has scarcely any 
repercussions in Spain.’ It is in the period after 1793, to which he devotes the 
second half of his book, that Dr. Herr sees the opening of a ‘profound chasm’ in 
Spanish society. In that year a united people had gone enthusiastically to war 
with France on behalf of religion, country and king. By 1810 the royal family 
was in French hands and the ‘liberals’ and ‘Jansenists’ had a majority in the 
Cortes of Cadiz. 
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Dr. Herr has used the archives of the Spanish Inquisition and of the French 
Foreign Ministry, but most of his information is drawn from printed sources. 
As, however, he is principally concerned with ideas, rather than with policy, 
this is not really a disadvantage. The weakest parts of his book are the first chap- 
ter, which contains a number of immature generalisations about modern Euro- 
pean history, that are contradicted, so far at least as Spain is concerned, by what 
he himself writes later on, and the passages on enlightened despotism. Dr. 
Herr does not explain what, to use his own expression, ‘the growth of a capital- 
ist class’ had to do with the intellectual changes of the eighteenth century, or 
why anti-clericalism is ‘progressive’. His argument that it was in the last decade 
of the century that the decisive weakening of the old order in Spain took place 
is not clearly or persuasively developed. Nor is he likely to convince many 
readers that in the eighteenth century Spain really experienced a ‘revolution’ 
in any generally recognised sense of that much over-worked word. But his 
accounts of several individuals and especially of Godoy, whose intentions he 
defends, are interesting, and his contention that ‘on the fundamental questions 
of the form of government and religion there was no cleavage of any depth in 
Spain before the outbreak of the French Revolution’ seems unassailable. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, CHRISTOPHER HowarpD 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 


A History of the S.P.C.K. By W. K. Lowther Clark. Pp. x + 244 + 14 illustrations. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1959. 21s. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is one of the oldest 
societies of the Church of England. Much of its history has already been 
written. There have been recent biographies of Thomas Bray, its founder, 
and Henry Newman, an early secretary; Dr. M. G. Jones’s book on the charity 
schools has described the Society’s part in this movement, while the bicentenary 
history of the Society, published in 1898, contains the important dates and 
statistics of its first years. 

Dr. Lowther Clarke has been wise, therefore, to devote much of his book 
to the history of the Society in the nineteenth century. In many ways these 
years were as important for the Society as those of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. It was the period when the Church of England developed 
an organisation to deal with its increasing activities through the establishment 
at first of further societies and then of diocesan and other bodies. This led the 
S.P.C.K. to abandon some of its undertakings, handing over its educational 
work to the newly-founded National Society in 1811 and its Indian mission to 
the S.P.G. in 1825; but it also accepted new responsibilities, notably work 
among emigrants and grants to missionary dioceses and institutions. Above 
all, it greatly expanded its publishing and book-selling activities, and Dr. 
Lowther Clarke’s description of this part of its work makes an interesting 
contribution to the religious and literary history of the time. The Society 
was fortunately able to stand aloof from the disputes within the Church in the 
nineteenth century—it was not so successful in the eighteenth century—so 
that the scope of its work was not narrowed by party considerations. 

As a former Editorial Secretary of the S.P.C.K., who used his lunch- 
hours to read the Society’s archives, Dr. Lowther Clarke is well fitted to write 
its history. His style is always readable, and he compresses a great deal of 
relevant and often illuminating detail in the comparatively short length of his 
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book. It is an important contribution to an often-neglected aspect of Anglican 
history and it includes an epilogue by the present Director of the Society upon 
its recent activities, of which, perhaps the most striking is its successful estab- 
lishment of book-shops in many parts of the world. 
Co..eceE or St. Mark AND St. JOHN, L. W. Cowie 
LONDON 


The Country Priest in English History. By A. Tindal Hart. Pp. 176 +21 plates +3 
text figures. London: Pheonix House, 1959. 25s. 

For any country parson who can afford to pay 25s. for a bare 150 pages 
of actual text, this book is a ‘must’. The historian, too, will find it charged with 
interesting information, although he will be expected to read ‘parson’ for 
country ‘priest?’ when he comes across the names of Nicholas Ferrar and 
William Langland. In such a short work it would be easy to list the sins of 
omission, the most notable of which in connexion with Chapter iv, is the name 
of John Strype. But at least Dr. Tindal Hart has not fallen into the error of 
listing such eminent Churchmen as John Whitgift and Richard Bancroft, 
who had both made marriages of convenience with the stipends of certain 
country livings, as ‘country priests’. 

Frequently the author reveals his wide reading by what he does not say, 
as when he omits the name of Hawker of Morwenstow from the list of those 
clergy who went to Rome (33), but the critic might be puzzled by his reference 
to the scholarship of Samuel Wesley as sowing the seeds of the Methodist 
Movement. In parts of this book there are almost too many proper names, and 
one looks in vain for the mind of the author. Where this is given, one cannot 
always agree with it. Is the country parson a gambler at heart, for example (96) ? 

There is a most important chapter on “The Economic Background’, with 
special reference to more recent history. No mention is made of the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus of 1535, nor of the conversion of the enclosed common lands into 
tillage, but Dr. Hart is exceptionally clear and sound on the question of the 
origin and history of Queen Anne’s Bounty. This may well be the most important 
chapter in the book, with considerable contemporary significance. 

Tue Rectory, S. R. Day 
CHINNOR, Oxon. 


Charles Simeon (1759-1836): essays written in Commemoration of his Bi-Centenary 
by Members of the Evangelical Fellowship for Theological Literature. Edited by 
Arthur Pollard and Michael Hennell. Pp. vi+1g90. London: S.P.C.K., 
1959. 21s. 

This is an important book, because it breaks new ground. It is not a bio- 
graphy of Simeon (like Carus or Moule), nor does it concentrate attention upon 
one particular aspect of his work (like my Simeon on Church Order, to which the 
essayists refer very generously, and which they sometimes usefully correct on 
points of detail). Rather, as Canon Max Warren points out in his Foreword, it is 
a systematic survey of what Charles Simeon had to say to his generation, and to 
ours. 

It contains some new material in the form of extracts from unpublished 
letters (6, 103), and, in Mr. Pollard’s important essay, information derived 
from the Simeon’s Trust Papers. Not less notable are the evidences of diligent 
research on Simeon’s Horae Homileticae: or Discourses (21 volumes, 1832-3), a 
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work which, though indispensable for the understanding of his theological 
position, is no longer generally read. In this respect, as in others, the Rev. 
Douglas Webster’s essay on ‘Simeon’s Pastoral Theology’ is outstanding: but 
good use of this formidable source is also made in the essays on Simeon and the 
Bible, his Doctrine of God, his Doctrine of the Church (by R. S. Dell, Ronald 
Reeve and Michael Webster respectively), and in the essay on ‘Simeon and the 
Ministry’ by the Rev. Michael Hennell, the author of John Venn and the Clapham 
Sect. 

It must, however, be emphasised that this is not a book only for the theo- 
logian and the parish priest, but one which cannot be neglected by the church 
historian who seeks to comprehend the standpoint of a representative Evan- 
gelical divine before the disturbing impact of the Oxford Movement. Professor 
G. C. B. Davies contributes an introductory sketch of ‘Simeon in the setting of 
the Evangelical Revival’, and there is a good select bibliography. 

Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, CHARLES SMYTH 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Diocese of Exeter in 1821: Bishop Carey’s Replies to Queries before Visitation, 
Vol. I: Cornwall. Edited by Michael Cook. (Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society, New Series, 3). Pp. xxiv+102. Exeter: Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society, 1958. 30s. 

The information which the Cornish incumbents submitted to bishop Carey 
of Exeter before his Primary Visitation in 1821 provides a source of great value 
for an assessment of the manner in which churches were served and attended 
at this period. 

The general impression is of an ecclesiastical organisation which was neither 
scandalous nor moribund, but which must have been uninspiring. There is 
little to indicate the quality of the clergy’s ministrations or the standard of 
preaching, but the attitude of the bishop’s correspondents is primarily that of 
men preoccupied with clerical routine. When eighty-one out of the two hundred 
parishes concerned in the inquiry were affected by the non-residence of a 
legal incumbent, the morale of the clerical order cannot have been high. Even 
allowing for the superannuation of the aged and infirm, and the plurality of 
small, neighbouring parishes, the fact remains of a wasteful and inequitable 
distribution of income. While some priests held two or even three benefices it is 
obvious that many parishes whose population and endowments merited a full- 
time incumbent were in fact receiving half the attentions of a curate. 

Services on the whole appear to have been punctiliously performed at least 
once a Sunday with a sermon. The only real clue to effectiveness lies in the 
returns of numbers of communicants. Apart from the iarge towns the practice 
was for Communion to be celebrated only four times in the year, but, far from 
being a special and long-awaited occasion, in most parishes the numbers were 
astonishingly low. Out of the 1,063 families of the parish of St. Austell only 40 
communicants made up the average attendance. The replies similarly testify 
to the progress in 1821 of a vigorous Methodist revival in the West Country. 
By this time it had penetrated into every parish and, while some Methodists 
maintained a tenuous connexion with the parish church, in fact where the 
Establishment was legally fettered, feckless, or unable to provide a suitable 
working-class religion, Methodism stepped in to supersede it with a vigorous 
but unstable order. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. Cook’s introduction sums up the material efficiently from an archivist’s 
point of view. It would have been helpful if he could have been more of a 
historian. Some account of bishop Carey himself, the character of his increased 
activity, and the use to which he put this new knowledge of the diocese would 
have given these records greater interest. 

NEw COLLEGE, G. V. BENNETT 

OxFoRD 


The Christian Message and Myth: the Theology of Rudolf Bultmann. By L. Malevez, 
S.J. (Library of Philosophy and Theology). Pp. 215. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1958. 25s. 

This is an English version of a French book by a Jesuit scholar who works at 
Louvain; the translation could be very much better, but even so the book is 
revealed as an extremely valuable one. It is an examination of the character 
and meaning of Bultmann’s programme of demythologisation. The relevant 
writings of Bultmann are described and analysed, and of the two current 
interpretations of Bultmann’s purpose, which are both set out, the more positive 
and objective is, quite rightly, preferred. The whole undertaking is carried 
through so sensitively and sympathetically that it is no wonder Bultmann feels, 
as he is reported to do, that Fr. Malevez has understood him as well as anyone 
who has written on the subject. In his final chapter the author gives his own 
reasons for disagreeing sharply with Bultmann, and these, though not particu- 
larly original, are well worth pondering. There are two appendixes, the longer 
of which, devoted to a full discussion of Bultmann’s principles of interpretation, 
puts us even more deeply in the author’s deht; it is a most valuable addition to 
the book. . 

Fr. Malevez assumes very little previous knowledge of the subject in his 
readers, and even attempts to provide as much background knowledge of 
Heidegger’s philosophy as is necessary for an understanding of Bultmann. 
While the chapter in which he does this is inevitably the least satisfactory, it 
may serve its purpose, and for those who do not know German—or for that 
matter for those who do—this is about as good an introduction to the whole 
subject of demythologisation as is likely to appear. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, D. E. NINEHAM 
Kino’s COLLEGE 


Educational Records. By J. S. Purvis. Pp. 110 including 50 plates. York: St. 
Anthony’s Press (for the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research), 1959. 
30s. 

Canon Purvis, of York, has here collected some fifty documents, excellently 
photographed in facsimile, from the archiepiscopal archives in St. Anthony’s 
Hall at York. Each document has its transcript printed opposite. They cover 
the period from the early grammar schools (about 1350) to the emergence at 
last of the State as a rival to the Church in actual school-provision (1870). 
They sample every aspect of educational progress and regress during the final 
five hundred years of ecclesiastical supremacy in education in England, when 
despite the attenuated control visible in the eighteenth century, following the 
stern shackles of Tudor despotism, much continued to hinge, in theory, on the 
schoolmastez’; licence to teach. 

Leading features of the general history which these documents illustrate 
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stand out consistently: the detailed care in drafting school statutes, from 
Giggleswick onwards; the extent to which the ‘testimonials’ leading to the 
master’s licence did in fact carry weight, with especial reference (in times of 
crisis) to political as well as religious orthodoxy; the clear distinction between 
grammar schools and petty schools, with at times the decline of the one into the 
other as, more and more, the parish clerk was made schoolmaster; the neglect 
of girls’ education apart from the dame schools (which also had to be licensed) ; 
and so on. One highlight is that of the school held inside the church at Caw- 
thorne, where by custom the boys would hold to ransom wedding-parties that 
disturbed their studies. Another, lurid to a degree, is the prosecution of seven- 
teenth-century masters for savage punishments—banging heads into permanent 
deafness, knocking out teeth, and barbarity such that ‘few of the Inhabitants 
within the said Towne doe or dare send or comitt their children to be taught 
and Instructed by him .. .’. These horrors give a point to Dr. Johnson’s 


careful distinction, a century later, between condign thrashing and calculated 


maiming. 


The volume is altogether representative of what was happening in a diocese | 


that has been very rich in educational lore since the time of Alcuin. Canon 
Purvis’s six-page Introduction gives a discriminating preview of the more 
important developments, many of them surely important enough to warrant 
that a second edition should be rounded off with an index. 
University oF Lonpon, A. C. F. BEALEs 
Kino’s COLLEGE 
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Apam & Cuar.es Biackx: The Gospel of Truth: a Valentinian Meditation on the 
Gospel, trans. from the Coptic and commentary by Kendrick Grobel, 1960, 
206 pp., 16s. 

ANDREWS; BERNARD QuaritcH: R. L. Storey (ed.), The Register of Thomas 
Langley, bishop of Durham, 1406-1437, Vol. III (Publications of the Surtees 
Society, clxix), 1959, xii+208 pp., n.p. 

ASCHENDORFF (MUnsTER/WESTFALEN): Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, 
Jahrgang 2, 1959, 186 pp. + 14 plates+11 text figures, DM. 22.50 (bound), 
DM. 19.50 (paper). 

Bupp & GituatT: F. W. B. Bullock, Evangelical Conversion in Great Britain, 1696- 
1845, 1959, xli+288 pp., 35s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIvERsITy Press: Gordon Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation 
(Birkbeck Lectures, 1957-8), 1960, viii+242 pp., 30s. 

Carey KincscaTe Press: Arnold H. J. Baines, The Signatories of the Orthodox 
Confession of 1679, 1960, 40 pp., 2s. 6d. 

CaTHOLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA Press (WASHINGTON) : Paul Oskar Kristeller 
(ed.), Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum: Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin Translations and Commentaries: Annotated Lists and Guides, Vol. I (Union 
académique internationale), 1960, xxiv+250 pp., $7.50; Maria Caritas 
McCarthy, S.H.C.J., The Rule for Nuns of St. Caesarius of Arles: a Transla- 
tion with a Critical Introduction (Studies in Mediaeval History, New Series, 
Xvi), 1960, viii+230 pp., $3.75. 

Cuurcu Historicat Socrery (Austin, Texas): Walter Herbert Stowe, The 
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Jersey (Church Historical Society Publication, 49), 1960, 40 pp., 50 cents. 
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(Lonpon): R. M. Grant, Gnosticism and Early Christianity (Lectures on the 
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and the Religious Settlement of 1559, 1960, x +182 pp., $4.95. 
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Martyrs, trans. from the French by Audrey Butler, 1960, xii+624 pp. 
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DescL£E (Tournat): Dom Jean Laporte (ed.), Le Pénitentiel de saint Colomban 
(Monumenta Christiana Selecta, 228), 1958, 112 pp., n.p. 

Droz (Geneva): E. Droz, Barthélemy Berton, 1563-1573 (L’imprimerie a La 
Rochelle, 1) (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 34), 1960, 140 pp. + 
56 illustrations, Swiss Frs. 28.00; Louis Desgraves, Les Haultin, 1571-1623 
(L’imprimerie 4 La Rochelle, 11) (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 34), 
1960, xxxviii+ 168 pp., Swiss Frs. 40.00. 
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Symonis Semeonis ab Hybernia ad Terram Sanctam (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, 
iv), 1960, x +128 pp.+1 map, 25s. 
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East YORKSHIRE Loca History Society: Dom Hugh Aveling, Post Reforma- 
tion Catholicism in East Yorkshire, 1558-1790 (East Yorkshire Local History 
Series, 11), 1960, 70 pp., 5s. 

Ep1zionI DI STORIA E LETTERATURA (Rome): Paolo Prodi, Jl Cardinale Gabriele 
Paleotti (1522-1597), Vol. I (Uomini e Dottrine, 7), 1959, 232 pp., Lire 
3,000. 

Epiziont Empireo (NAPLEs): Antonio Crocco, Gioacchino da Fiore: la piu’ 
singolare ed affascinante figura del medioevo cristiano (Collana ‘I Grandi Ideali 
dello Spirito’, i), 1960, 204 pp., Lire 3,200. 

FABER & Faser: E. F. Jacob (ed.), Italian Renaissance Studies: a tribute to the late 
Cecilia M. Ady, 1960, 508 pp.+ 41 illustrations, 63s. 

FRIENDS OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL: Saint Hugh of Lincoln, James Anthony Froude’s 
study of ‘A Bishop of the Twelfth Century’ with an introduction by Sir 
Maurice Powicke (Lincoln Minster Pamphlets, Second Series, i), 1959, 
32 pp., 4s. 6d. 

G. C. Sansont (FLORENCE): Giuseppe Alberigo, I Vescovi italiani al Concilio di 
Trento (1545-1547) (Biblioteca Storica Sansoni, Nuova Serie, xxxv), n.d., 
xvili+ 500 pp. +8 illustrations, n.p. 

Grerp Moun (GUrTersLon): Manfred Krebs and Hans Georg Rott (eds.), 
Elsass, 1: Stadt Strassburg, 1522-1532 (Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Reformationsgeschichte, Band xxvi: Quellen zur Geschichte der Taufer, 
Band vii), 1959, xvi+600 pp., DM. 54.00. 

HARVARD UNIvERsITY PREss (CAMBRIDGE, Mass.); OxForD UNIVERSITY PREss 
(Lonpon): Ernst Christian Helmreich, Religious Education in German 
Schools: an Historical Approach, 1959, xvi+ 356 pp., 60s. ; Gerhart B. Ladner, 
The Idea of Reform: its Impact on Christian Thought and Action in the Age of the 
Fathers, 1959, Xiv +554 Pp., 100s. 

Henry BrapsHAw Society: Dom Anselm Hughes (ed.), The Portiforium of Saint 
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Trumpet: reflections on the Anglo-Presbyterian deadlock, 1960, 20 pp., 1s. 6d. 

Hucuenot Society (Lonpon): Leonard Forster (ed.), A Calendar of the 
Correspondence of F. H. Ott 1658-1671 in the Library of the Huguenot Society of 
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xvi+58 pp., n.p. 

InstrTruTUM GRATIANUM (Bonn): Jos. Forschielli and Alph. M. Stickler (eds.), 
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Athos, 
The Mountain of Silence 
PHILIP SHERRARD 


With 29 colour-photographs by PAUL DU MARCHIE V. VOORTHUYSEN 


The life of the monks on the rocky peninsula of Mount Athos is presented in its 
setting of landscape, architecture, and art, superb photographs being matched by 
first-class writing. ‘ .. . probably the best historical reference-book in English on 
its subject now available’. DAILY TELEGRAPH 50s net 


A Church History of Scotland 


J. H. S. BURLEIGH 


A comprehensive one-volume history which tells a continuous story of the development 
of the Church in Scotland from the coming of Christianity to the present day. The 
author is Principal of New College and Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland for 1960. 45s net 


The Church and 
Scottish Social Development 1780-1870 
STEWART MECHIE 


Beginning with the coming of industrialism and the philanthropic schemes of David Dale 
the factory-owner, Dr Mechie goes on to deal with housing, public health, poor relief, 
temperance movements, Scottish Chartism, building societies and public education, 
revealing a remarkable picture of social ills and the characters of those Scotsmen who 
took the lead in combating them. 25s net 


Fathers of the Kirk 


LEADERS OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE 
REUNION OF 1929 


Edited by RONALD SELBY WRIGHT 


The lives and significance of over twenty religious leaders in Scotland, from John Knox 
to men of the present century, are told briefly for the ordinary church member. Included 
are Andrew Melville, Bishop Spottiswoode, Thomas Chalmers of the Disruption, 
Norman Macleod, and many others. 2Is net 


Religion in a Tswana Chiefdom 
B. A. PAUW 


A study of present-day religion among the Tlhaping, a rural Bantu society who were 

the first among the Tswana cluster of tribes to come into contact with Europeans. 

The religious organization is viewed within the framework of the people’s social structure 
and economy. (International African Institute) 38s net 
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English versions of many works, originally published in French, German or @ 
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